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PURIFPICATIO N ° 


This is 


invention 


that 


your 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota + Cinderella + Robin Hood 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin + Red Dragon + Minute Man 
TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer « Golden Prancer + Royal Prancer 
MELLOTYPE FLOURS 


ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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It was an American who said: 


“If he wants a fight, 
he can have it now!” 


For Victory and a Better World 
-».keep buying War Bonds! 





An American squadron under Commodore George Dewey (later Admiral 
Dewey) had pounded a Spanish fleet into surrender in Manila Bay in 1898, and 
was holding the bay until the Army could send troops to occupy the city. 
During this interval, five German warships commanded by Admiral von Diedrich 
arrived on the scene. ...Von Diedrich flouted naval etiquette—sent launches 
to keep tab on the movements of the Americans—showed little respect for 

the blockade Dewey was maintaining—and finally committed the flagrantly 
unneutral act of landing supplies for the Spaniards. At this point Dewey 
dispatched a sharp protest, closing as follows: ‘‘Say to Admiral von Diedrich 
that if he wants a fight he can have it now!”’ . .. Von Diedrich did not choose 

to fight. More than 40 years later the Japanese now are finding the spirit 
of Dewey still devastatingly alive! 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 





General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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SONGS THE OLD TIME MILLER SANG 


LD time millers were renowned 


for their jollity, and down 
through the pages of the indus- 
try’s history have come songs and rhymes 
extolling this carefree miller, his pictur- 
esque mill, the peaceful mill stream and, 
quite often, his fair daughter. 
When the first miller pounded his wheat 
in the valley of the Euphrates, the clop- 


clop of the meeting stones made music 


to his simple soul . . . and he sang. To- 
day the Indian squaw grinding corn on 
her hut floor may chant the joy of life 
and labor, but it seems doubtful if any 
other miller of the moment bursts into 
lyrics over his toil. 

Yet the miller used to sing. In man’s 
earliest memories the mill was a symbol 
of cheer and gayety. O. Henry, in his 


story, “The Church With an Overshot 


Wheel,” published by Tue NortTHweEsTERN 
Miter in 1904, presents a snatch of mill 
er song that measures up with its fore- 
The 


the story always sang it to his little 


runners in other lands. miller in 
daughter when she came to the mill to 
The 


is somewhere in the Cumberland Moun- 


bring him home to supper. scene 


tains, and the song, according to the 


author, was an old miller’s song that was 








To have and to hold 
family flour business... 
Make it self-rising with 


~ee than when baked with 


your V-90 self-rising flour 


Yes, sir... you’ve never tasted a more 
delicious cake than one that can be baked 
with your V-90 self-rising flour. Skepti- 
cal? Just have your wife try that simple, 
easy-to-make recipe printed in the ad- 
joining column. See if you’ve ever tasted 
a cake that was better eating! 

Most millers .. . and plenty of house- 
wives, too... know that V-90 self-rising 
flour is tops for biscuit baking. Bakes ’em 
fully 20% lighter with a whiter crumb 
color and a soft, lacy texture. But how 
many of those customers of yours fully 
appreciate the all-purpose baking charac- 
teristics of your V-90 self-rising flour? 

Remember, too, that self-rising flour 
means maximum consumer satisfaction... 
the kind that builds repeat business. To 
have and to hold your family flour busi- 
ness ... make it self-rising with V-90! 


Recipe—Melt 2 squares of chocolate in Y2 cup 
milk and cook to the consistency of thick cream; 
cool and add 7 tsp. vanilla. Now cream 2 cup 
shortening, add % cup firmly packed brown sugar, 
and % cup white sugar. Cream until light. Add 
separately*3 eggs and mix well between each 
addition. Add chocolate mixture and blend in. 
Add alternately 2 cups sifted self-rising flour*and 
Y2 cup milk, stirring well between each addition 
and ending with the flour. Spread evenly in 
two 8" lightly greased and floured cake pans and 
bake in a moderate oven at 350°F. for about 
35 minutes. Let cool, and ice with white icing. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. Jackson Blvd. ¢ 

New York, N.Y. Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo, 

Greensboro, N. C. 

Plants: Nashville, Tenn. Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
Chicago Heights, lil. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Nashville, Tenn. 


familiar in those parts and ran something 
like this: 
The wheel goes round, 
The grist is ground, 
The dusty miller’s merry. 
He sings all day, 
His work is play, 
While thinking of his dearie. 
Whether there was more to the song 
Whether it 
still sung by millers of the Cumberlan 


the story does not say. 


region or whether the author made it \ 
for purposes of the story, one does n 
know. If it really was sung by number 
of millers, the last word quoted, presun 
ably, need not always have referred | 
the miller’s daughter. 

The old 


songs, many of 


countries have their milk 
indefinite origin, wit 
words and music developed through lo: 
In Ame 


ica, commercial prosperity and ease 


periods of popularity and use. 


getting about, by standardizing livii 
conditions and habits, by promoting mi 
ing of populations and by modifying i 
dividual traits, have been unfavorable 
folk Said the | 
Louis C. Elson, “The banking house, t 


evolution of song. 
flour mill, the cloth factory, cannot i 
spire music.” 

Fortunately it was not always so 
to this 
day all millers are jolly, or try to be 


older lands. Every jolly miller 
knows the eighteenth century “Miller of 
Dee,” attesting the miller’s proverbial i 
dependence, larklike blithesomeness, u 
remitting industry and freedom from 
Dee Mills, in 


yield a very large annual rent. 


care. Cheshire, used 
On the 
Dee had 


ample reason to be jolly and carefree a 


face of things, the miller of 


gay. So he sang: 


I envy nobody, no, not I, 


And nobody envies me. 


There is a version of the song, hx 
ever, that presents the Dee miller i 
In t 


is used inst 


somewhat less favorable light. 
version the word “care” 
of “envy,” and he is made to care 
nobody, “no, not I, if nobody cares { 
me.” 


called “I 
Miller’s Man,” stresses a merry not 


A Salzburger volkslied, 
a way that may, to some, hold a tinge of 


melancholy. It begins: 


I’m oft at the sorry conclusion arrivi 

A miller’s man’s life is a poor on 
best. 

The 


whole of the night one is work 


and driving, 

\ mendicant friar has really more res! ! 
If ever a half-pint, or full ones, drink |, 
“Oh, look how the miller’s man tippl 

they cry. 

The rhythmic movements attending (ie 
processes in the development of the 
ence and the art of milling are believd 
to have had no little to do with the lyric 
quality of ancient millers: the recurring 
beat of treading feet, the sweep of 
volving sails, the turning of waterwh¢ 
The rest of “The Miller’s Man” cont 
utes to the theory: 

And yet for their speech I can censure 
them never; 

To grind at the millstone they’ve none 
of them tried. 

It vexes, and ruffles, and worries forever; 


No wonder indeed if I’d long ago died ! 
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COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE 
DALLAS 
TOLEDO 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
MEMPHIS 
BUFFALO 
ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 
MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH 
KANSAS CITY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
GOSHEN, IND. 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW ORLEANS 
ORLANDO, FLA. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
PORTLAND. ORE. 
REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
HUTCHINSON. KAN. 


WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 





for CHASE (ustomess 


With the opening of shipping lanes to India, quantities of burlap 


are beginning to arrive at American ports. But, because these 
imports are received and allocated by the government, it may be 
difficult for us to predict the exact materials and qualities available 
from month to month. 

The bulk of the goods thus far received is in the heavier grades— 
10 ounce and better—sturdier than many millers and packers 
of flours, feeds, meals and cereals have ordinarily used in the past. 


But today’s overcrowded transportation systems are creating new 
hazards, Fast, rough treatment, often by inexperienced handlers, 
demands the extra safety, the extra protection you get with these 
heavier materials. 


Chase therefore suggests that you plan your packaging and ship- 
ping so as to take advantage of proportionately larger volumes 
of these heavier burlaps as they become available. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6. ILLINOIS 
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If beer turned the mill, ha! I nothing 
would mind 

If all of my life I were forced here to 
grind! 

Oh, those who’ve not tried it can’t know 
why I grumble, 

Or how much exertion is caused by a mill. 

With turning, and roaring, and rustling, 
and rumbling, 

There’s no time for drinking, one never 
is still. 

The water to turn round the mill wheels 
we need; 

We save it, *twere pity to drink it, indeed! 
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O. Henry’s story is built round the kid- 
naping of the miller’s little girl, and he 
may have obtained the idea from a Nor- 
wegian folk song, “The Miller’s Daugh- 
ter.” In the adventure it sets forth, the 
father of the heroine, true to the reputa- 
tion universally accorded the guild, was 
and any 
the 


“Hu, ru, rum pum peh!” may go ahead 


a “good” miller. The lines are 


one who feels moved to sing out 


in any tune preferred: 
There were three rogues and they met 
on the sly, 


Hu, ru, rum pum peh! 


for 








The miller’s daughter, fair and shy, 

O how to catch her who dare try? 
O who dare try? 

She will be worth a untold, 


How shall we catch her? Who'll be bold? 


ransom 


Then one rough rogue had a plan to steal, 
Hu, ru, rum pum peh! 

They did him up like a sack of meal, 

They carried him where whirls the wheel, 
The miller’s wheel. 

“Say, Mister Miller, grind us some corn? 

Need not be done before the morn.” 


They set the sack in the good miller’s 
house, 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 





Mread is the Staff of Lite 
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Hu, ru, rum pum peh! 


*Twas safer so from the rats that carouse, 


They left him there as still as a mouse, 
A crafty old mouse. 
When midnight came, then out he ste) 


t 
’ 


Soft tow’d the maiden’s room he cre)t 


He touched the latch, then he said, 
will hark,” 
Hu, ru, rum pum peh! 
The dog on the door-mat loud did bark 
The rogue made off all thro’ the dark, 
All thro’ the dark. 
If he no other rogue has met, 
I’m sure the rascal’s running yet. 


The miller’s daughter was a popular 


subject in tale and song for many « 


turies. Whenever the miller’s story \ 
told, it invariably began: “There \ 


And 
dowtcher fayre.” 


a milnare. this milnare had 
was always and forever “fair,” probal 
because she was such a good match, | 
miller being the wealthy man he aly 
was. 


the 


wheel-rush, the opened c 


However it was, running bro 
the musical 
ment of the miller’s cottage, was a g: 
setting for romance. And where but 
Bohemia would we find this idyl 
served in a delectable folk song that rm 
Down the stream so cheerily 
Beside the mill we row 
Where the echoes merrily 
Their playful chorus throw: 
Tra-la-la-la la-la-la la-la 
To the pretty Natile 
A passing draught we fill. 
Sweetly singing there: 
While tic-tac, tic-tac goes the mill, 
Tic-tac goes the mill. 
When we call, O readily 
She answers us again 
And stops the wheel right steadily 
To hear our homeward strain. 
(Chorus) 
Parting then regretfully 
We turn the darkening hill 
With “Pretty maid, adieu, adieu” 
And tic-tac, tic-tae goes the mill 
(Chorus) 


Whether or not the 
his reputation for jollity seems desti 


miller now si! 
to stand as long as children persist 
playing the “jolly miller” game, kn 
to all kindergarten folk. The many \ 
ations of the song which forms part of 
retain, expressed or implied, that 

and reprehensible fiction of undue 

surreptitiously taken by the man 

The best kindergar 
circles now present this modified versi 


grinds the meal. 


Jolly is the miller who lives by the n 

The wheel goes round with a right g 
will; 

One hand in the hopper and the othe 
the sack, 

The right steps forward and the 
steps back. 


Obviously the last line has no conn 


The miller’s daughter 


} 


tion with the conduct of the jolly but un 


righteous hero, being merely an instr 


tion to participants in the childish game. 


Another version, however, contains 


denouement of the story: 
I’m a jolly, jolly miller, 
And I live by myself; 
As the wheel goes around 
I’m gaining on my wealth; 
With one hand in the hopper 
And the other in the bag, 
As the wheel goes around 
I make my grab! 


(Continued on page 33.) 
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CAKE BAKERS’! 


| A Qian whe in site Ml Mite: Wie sini 


By the same token, Cake Flour can be no better than 
the wheat from which it is milled. 


“BUTTERCUP” Wheat, grown only in the_river bot- 
tom lands near St. Louis, is, without qualification, the 
finest wheat for Cake Flour. Virtually hand picked by 
expert grain men, this famous wheat is used exclusively 
by Valier’s Master Millers, who draw out all of its fine 
characteristics and create the most perfect line of flours 
available to the Cake Baker today. 




















Milling “Buttercup” Wheat exclusively, backed by years 
of successful experience and painstaking research in this 
field, Valier’s have solved the intricate problems of con- 
trolling viscosity, pH, and high sugar-carrying capacity 
and offer you a selection of the best flours for Cake 
purposes. 


Flour is your basic raw material. /t must be good! 
All Superior Cake Flours 
DAINTY DANDY 


EXCELLENCE VOGUE 











VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 7Pq 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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Without change in its sixty-year-old policies but with 
methods adapted to times and events this company is 
giving its milling wheat customers as careful, competitive 
and satisfactory service as ever in its long business history. 


. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board © We offer u near 6 
ANK A, THEIS, President i yo ly 60 years of 
J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 

. Le. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer . 

' H FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS City TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





a i Pei 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 
t NORRIS GRAIN CO OPERATORS 


5 S CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Te ROUTE OF THE FLYING CROW 


ere. 




















NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 








SANTA FE ELEVATOR “‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN Co. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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Polar Bear Flour is courteous 
to every high quality competitor 


but yields to none of them. 











FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


















aR? Be at 


CITY, KANSAS © 
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RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 





PAUL UHLMANN, President 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Il. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade te , 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Enid, Okla. 


—— EE 


Kansas City, Mo. 


; 7 . y 
N York Rubber Exch Fort Worth, Texas 
TE New York Rubber Exchange | Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels Seb aye 
a New York Cotton Exchange 
2 New York Cocoa Exchange 
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CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. Diente sccriON or THe UNITED STATES 


a 
LIBER I Y FLO U R ao” wae New York N — Peori 
‘Bahco ’ New York Nashville eoria 
4 Chicago Columbus Chicago Enid Galveston 


St. Louis Portland 














a ~ a ; Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

MN Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 

a GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Me Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 

Ya 








PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

















KAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 
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Wheatlands in the fertile mountain valleys and high 
plains throughout the great West from Idaho to Missouri 


A NATURAL COMBINATION 


that’s a winner for you 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from se- 
lected soft white virgin wheat grown in the 
High Altitude Wheat Empire. The natural 
combination of delicate soft gluten and ex- 
ceptional starch characteristics in Pikes Peak 
Cake Flour “sets” and holds maximum 
volume—without binding—at the critical 
moment when leavening action ceases and 
greatest cake volume is obtained. For fine 
appearing, sales-making cakes, use 


PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


A superior soft wheat flour for quality pastries 


GOLDEN SPECIAL PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 





For Bakers... 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


THE COLORADO 
MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
GUY A. THOMAS, Pres. and Gen. Mgr.— FRED W. LAKE, Exec. Vice-Pres 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS 


COMPLETE LINE of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Canadian Wheat Imports Create Stir 





CRITICAL CAR SITUATION FURTHER 


COMPLICATED, SENATOR REED SAYS 


——— 


CCC's Plan Criticized at Subcommittee Hearing—Only 2,100 Cars 


Have Entered United States So Far 


Extension of 





Duty Free Period Denied by CCC 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THe NortTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The reported shortage of railway cars in the United 


Staies and the announced plan of the Commodity Credit Corp. to divert 200 cars 


d to haul Canadian grains to the United States became the subject of con- 


eressional debate during the past week when Senator Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas, 


charged before a subcommittee hearing on the problem that the CCC was delib- 


erstely trying to scare northwestern flour millers into supporting the grain import 


program. 

the CCC, he said, was trying to scare 
millers with stories about a wheat short- 
ave, Which, he maintained, has prompted 
some of the support that millers have 
given the program. 

Marvin Jones, war food administrator, 
flatly denied the charge, pointing out 
that it was his duty to provide an ade- 
quate supply of grains for human and 
animal use and that his proposed plan 
to import 95,000,000 bus of wheat from 
Canada in the first six months of this 
year was sound, 

“The CCC had no instructions from 
me to put pressure on anyone,” Mr, 
Jones told the interstate commerce sub- 
committee. “In fact, the millers them- 
selves, as long ago as Dec. 4, 1943, when 
they wrote me a letter backing the pro- 
gram, have been in favor of it.” 

Joseph B. 
Office of Defense Transportation, agreed 


Eastman, director of the 


with Senator Reed’s suggestion that it 
might be well to reconsider the time at 
which wheat should be brought in from 
Canada. 

Farm bloc senators contend that the 
present schedule, which calls for ship- 
ments in February and March, is un- 
necessary, and has seriously interfered 
with shipment of American wheat from 
farms within the United States. 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler asked if 
there would be any need for the Cana- 
dian wheat before September or Octo- 
ber. Mr. Jones replied that there would 
not be. 

Mark Upson, WFA transportation di- 
rector, however, said that cars would not 
be available later on to get the Cana- 


* * * 


dian wheat and that after many diffi- 
culties his office and the Canadians had 
their ironed out and 


just got plans 


ready to go. Any change in time would 
upset all arrangements, he said. 
Approximately 2,100 cars of wheat 
have entered this country from Canada. 
Of this movement CCC has been ear- 
marking cars at the rate of 30 out of 
each 200 for Utah and the intermoun- 
2400 and 2,500 


ears have not been returned from Ca- 


tain area. Between 


nadian destinations. A small amount of 
wheat has been coming from Canada 
by boat to the west coast, but receipts 
from this source are small when com- 
20,000,000-bu 
All receipts from Canada 


pared with the require- 
ments there. 
have been directed to feed use, with 
the bulk going to South and Southeast. 

According to CCC officials, government 
purchases absorbed all import possibili- 
ties in the 90-day free-duty period pro- 
vided by Congress. Rumors that Con- 
gress might extend the duty-free exemp- 
tion beyond the original date are dis- 
counted at CCC. 

“No one knows how much grain will 
Mr. Upson 
told a meeting of the lower lakes grain 
“The 
bottleneck in 1944 lies in the amount of 


be moved down the lakes,” 
committee at Buffalo last week. 
grain Canada can move to the lake- 
heads.” 

He said that 2,700 freight cars of 
United States railroads have been sent 
to Canada to bring in wheat, mainly 
through the Duluth gateway, and added 





Mills Keep Sales 


Millers stayed close to shore in their 
flour sales during January, keeping new 
business about in line with volume of 
production. Hard winter wheat mills of 
the Southwest sold around 10% more 
than they produced in January, chiefly 
because of a very heavy run of busi- 
ness in the first. few days. .Among 
Spring wheat mills of the Northwest, 
production and sales were very closely 
balanced and unfilled orders were de- 
creased only slightly during the month. 


Production of southwestern mills re- 


“porting weekly to Tue NortHwesTerN 


-~Mitier showed ‘an average output for 
the month ‘of 98.5%, which probably is 


Close to Output 


about as close to capacity as it is pos- 
sible to operate over such a length of 
time. Sales were a little better than 
capacity, averaging about 110% for the 
month. 

Production was lower for the spring 
wheat .group as a_ whole, averaging 
around 82% while sales were held at ap- 
proximately the same figure. Because 
production of Minneapolis mills was 
relatively high, there was a slight reduc- 
tion in the unfilled order balance. 

These changes were the opposite of 
those that took-place in December, when 
spring. wheat unfilled orders were in- 
creased and hard: winter wheat: unfilled 
bookings decreased. 





“we are trying to get every bushel of 
wheat we can from Canada.” 

Mr. Upson declared that it might not 
be necessary to move as much ore on 
the lakes as the industry set out to move 
at the start of the navigation season 
last year. 

Alexander T. Wood of Cleveland, 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation’s Great Lakes division, com- 
mented that the lake transportation sit- 
uation “should be more comfortable next 
season.” 


William McArthur, of 
head of the CCC’s grain division, said 


Washington, 


that, although heavy inroads are being 
made into the nation’s stock of wheat, 
the country will manage to avoid ration- 
ing flour and bread. 

Mr. McArthur gave a statistical pic- 
ture of the United States wheat situa- 
tion for the crop year July 1, 1943, to 
July 1, 1944, as follows: 


Bus 


Stocks July 1, 1943 ... = 616,000,000 
PROGUCtION «.ccsess ‘ ‘ ‘ 836,000,000 
Imports Vrrrrectrre ret Terie 125,000,000 
WOtRE sss tnce:e eee ere ee .. 1,577,000,000 
CONSUMPTION 
POOR. icswiveneenes ebetaneee 540,000,000 
Pn: ceade dane tdnss sere saneaee 170,000,000 
Seeds and exports ........+5.. 170,000,000 
qe as Seg eee bk Wee e 100,000,000 
TE. ca:ce cae 60k ewee ba wes .. 1,280,000,000 
Stocks June 30, 1944.......... 297,000,000 
¥Y Y¥ 


Canadian Movement Explained 
Wasnincton, D. C.—Wheat for feed 
is being imported from Canada by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. at the rate of 
bulletin of the 
Millers National Federation reports. This 


200 cars per day, a 
Canadian wheat is being shipped into the 
southeast exclusively for feed purposes 
and is not being stopped enroute any- 
where in the United States. It grades 
no better than No. 3 because most of it 
is off color as a result of exposure to 
the weather in open air storage. It could 
not possibly be used for milling purposes, 
the millers’ bulletin states. In addition 
to its utilization as feed it is being im- 
ported to protect the high grades of 
domestic wheat which are of good milling 
quality and suitably located to make them 
available to the mills for human food. 
The objectives of this movement of 
wheat -by CCC are commendable, the 


federation bulletin states. However, 
CCC is receiving a good deal of criticism 
because of it from congressional and 
transportation sources. Pressure is be- 
ing put on CCC to continue to use do- 
mestic wheat for feed purposes and then 
import wheat from Canada later as 
While con- 
servation of transportation is the prin- 
cipal argument advanced by the critics 
of the program, it can be pointed out 


that transportation might be just as much 


needed for milling purposes. 


or possibly more of a problem later on 
and the shipment of Canadian wheat by 
rail to milling locations in the southwest, 
for example, would present. a much more 
serious problem than the present ship- 
ment by. rail into feeding areas. The 
advantage of protecting domestic sup- 
plies of milling quality wheat properly 
located far outweighs any transportation 


. difficulties now ‘being encountered, the 


bulletin points out. 


¥ ¥ 
Dututn, Minn.—Canadian wheat cdn- 
tinues to move in liberally and consti- 





_studied and 
_give the government comparable com- 


tutes the greatest part of present daily 
receipts. This movement applies on sale 
and the grain enters into the domestic 
stocks, supposedly for the government 
program. Receipts of oats are of a 
similar pattern, while an occasional lot 
of barley comes forward, duty unpaid, 
to be paid later and transferred into 


domestic stocks. 
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CCC to Buy Wheat 


From | Farms for 





Nearby Storage 


(Special)—The 
Commodity Credit Corp. on Feb. 7 or- 


Wasninoton, D. C. 
dered Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration field agents in the Kansas City 
district to offer to purchase wheat from 
producers in that area. Under the plan 
wheat would be taken for CCC account 
at approximately one half cent under 
OPA ceilings, All 


would be accepted as offered with ap- 


grades of wheat 
propriate OPA discounts prevailing for 
the lower grades but CCC does not in- 
tend to pay protein premiums. 

Wheat 
would be stored in CCC facilities con- 
AAA 


agents are authorized to pay on_ the 


purchased under this plan 


venient to the point of purchase. 


basis of $1.61, Kansas City, and would 
reflect deductions for freight and freight 
tax to the farmer. Sellers would be 


required to pay warehouse loading 
charges. 

Government officials say that this op- 
eration in the Kansas City area is not 
likely to 


amount of grain as sellers in that re- 


involve any consequential 
gion have many private outlets available. 
The action is considered to be an ap- 
peasement of Senate critics who have at- 
tacked the diversion of railroad cars 
for importation of Canadian grain. 

Similar offers to purchase wheat from 
growers in the Montana-North Dakota 
district will be sent out to AAA offices 
in that territory, Feb. 9. Payment will 
be made under OPA ceiling terms com- 
parable to the Kansas City offer. CCC 
officials believe that offers to purchase in 
this region may bring substantial results 
as local storage facilities are reported as 
being taxed to capacity in some _in- 
stances. 

Wheat purchased under the CCC plan 
would not be subject to storage charges 
while in government storage facilities. 
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FSCC WEIGHING OFFERS 
ON SEMOLINA PURCHASES 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corp. officials 
state that offers to sell semolina, farina 
and pearl barley under announcements 
1815-16-17 do not appear to meet total 
government requirements precisely, with 
the result that offers will have to be 
acceptances balanced to 





modity requirements. If for instance, 


- semolina offerings fall short. of requests, 
' substitutions will be made from either 


farina or pearl barley, 
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Wheat Price Fluctuations Seen as 
Constant Hazard of Subsidy Program 


Wasuincton, D. C.~—(Special)—Ad- 
mitting that wheat price fluctuations be- 
low the ceiling level may create diffi- 
culties for millers operating under the 
flour subsidy, government officials con- 
cerned with the subsidy program point 
out that there is little they can do 
about it since variation in supply and 
demand for wheat is largely to blame. 

Grain officials in the Office of Price 
Administration recognize that this con- 
dition can and does occur and _ that 
millers’ margins may be trimmed as a 
result, but they point out that during 
the joint discussions of the subsidy pro- 
gram the millers were given an oppor- 
tunity to have subsidies paid on a post- 
audit basis but that the millers rejected 
this alternative, contending that they 
could not risk the uncertainty of oper- 
ating for a minimum period of at least 
30 days without knowledge of the sub- 
sidy rates. 

Computation of subsidy rates during 
the last week of the month preceding the 
effective date has the effect of delaying 
flour and wheat purchases until after 
the subsidy rate has been announced. 
After the rates are established there is 
a tendency for flour business to be heavy 
with a consequent upward trend in wheat 
prices above the level on which the 
The results of this 
underlying tendency were particularly 
evident this month in the durum mar- 
ket, when wheat prices rose sharply 
above the subsidy level after the new 
rates were announced. 


subsidy was based. 


Meanwhile, there has been some im- 
provement in the durum price situation, 
with prices slumping again th's week, 
and current levels are only 34,¢c to 114¢ 
bu higher than when the subsidy rate 
At one time the differ- 
ence amounted to about 5c. 


was calculated. 
Spring 
bread wheats, however, have not slumped 
and hard winters have held firm. In both 
cases now the wheat buying situation is 
complicated by the fact that higher pro- 
tein wheats must be purchased at ceil- 
ings in order to get lower protein at the 
same time. 

While admitting that during Decem- 
ber and January, the Defense Supplies 
Corp. subsidy payment rates were cal- 
culated subsequent prices for 
wheat, OPA officials attribute price ad- 
vances to mill wheat purchasing after 


below 


the announcement. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult if not impossible for 
any person or group to select a low 
price day by design, these officials say. 
If a price trend is down during the 
latter period of a month, only by chance 
could the bottom of the decline be se- 
lected, OPA representatives point out. 
Since the imposition of ceilings on 
wheat, there is, of course, some limit on 
bulges which should lessen the dangers 
of the rate level decisions at DSC but 
it is believed that serious difficulties will 
continue to prevail when prices fluctuate 
below ceilings and subsidy rates can 
only be estimated on a current basis and 
without consideration to variations of 
markets. In all fairness to government 
officials they must be absolved from any 
inference that they are deliberately se- 
lecting subsidy dates at the lows of a 
price trend. 


The peculiarly unfortunate position of 
the soft wheat miller who cannot draw 
on other areas for supplies to compen- 
sate for the small wheat crop in his 
natural area calls attention to the possi- 
bility of wheat allocation. Within OPA 
there are officials who have foreseen the 
disturbances that would occur under 
subsidies and who are convinced that 
only by allocations can these inequities 
be removed. When arbitrary govern- 
ment controls have to be applied they 
must be extended to the entire distribu- 
tion structure if they are to be made 
Hereto- 
fore allocation has only been ordered in 


to work, these officials believe. 


the case of shortage of supply and has 
not been used to correct price inequities 
primarily, except in the case of livestock, 
and even in that sphere allocation action 
has not been ordered although the in- 
structions have been issued to OPA by 
Judge Vinson. It is understood, how- 
ever, that allocations have only been 
delayed because of adequate supplies 
now available for processing plants. 


If the crop outlook for wheat indi- 
cates that supplies of this commodity 
may drop to dangerously low levels some 
move toward allocation may be taken, 
particularly if disadvantageously located 
mills are adversely affected by subsidy 
rates and are unable to obtain supplies 
to maintain the high rate of output 
WEA desires. 

While short crop indications and pre- 
dicted continued heavy demands for 
flour may hold wheat prices close to ceil- 
ings and thereby remove some of the 
speculative features of the subsidy pay- 
ment rate, there are some government 
officials who are not bullish on wheat 
prices for a long pull. They point out 
that with an adjustment of livestock 
population to feed supplies, demands 
for feed wheat will stabil:ze or even de- 
cline and as military demand for ship- 
ping abates imports of feedstuffs from 
Another 
bearish factor cited is the probable in- 


foreign countries will increase. 


creased use of molasses in the alcohol 
program limiting wheat use. 





Flour Sales May Be Exempted 
From Contract Renegotiation 


Wasuincton, D. C.—It will be up to 
the new contracts price adjustment board 
whether to. exempt from renegotiation 
war contracts for flour under the terms 
of the tax bill finally adopted by the 
week. The 


measure is expected to become law with- 


Senate and House _ this 
out President Roosevelt’s signature. 

The renegotiation section of the legis 
lation provides that contracts and sub- 
contracts for standard commercial ar- 
ticles may be exempt from renegotiation 
in the discretion of the war contracts 
price adjustment board which is set up. 
Members of the board are representatives 
of government departments and agencies 
such as the war and navy departments. 
It is expected that flour millers will 
seek exemption from renegotiation of 
contracts under this provision. 


If the contractor’s renegotiable busi- 
ness does not exceed $500,000 for the year, 
he is exempt from renegotiation. Under 
present law the limit of exemption is 
$100,000. 

Renegoliation is required to be con- 
ducted on a yearly basis rather than on 
a separate contract basis unless the con- 
tractor requests otherwise. 

The present law is amended to allow 
contractors the right to appeal to the 
United States court of tax appeals if 
they are dissatisfied with the findings of 
the renegotiation board. The law also sets 
up standards for determination of what 
are excess profits. 

There is an exemption provided for 
agricultural products which have not 
been processed beyond the first form in 
which they have a general established 
market. 





Bakers’ Sales Total Continues 
to Gain But at Slower Rate 


Continued increases in sales volume 
were reported by three large baking 
companies that announced earnings for 
1943 last week. 
less spectacular than a year ago, how- 


The gains were much 


ever, when reports of various companies 
showed sales increases ranging from 20 
to 40%. 

Continental Baking Co., New York, 
reported net profits of $3,623,272 for 
1943, compared with $3,554,508 in 1942. 
Taxes cut heavily into Continental’s 
earnings. The 1943 federal tax total was 
$5,506,175, against $2,296,373 a year ago. 

Sales showed an increase of 13.2% in 
dollar value, amounting to $96,077,357, 
compared with $83,383,579 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Although Continental made a fair 
profit on its cake business in 1943, bread 
profits were not satisfactory, despite 





increased volume, because of added costs, 
said M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board. Pointing out that 
been no general increase in bread prices 
since before Pearl Harbor, in spite of 
higher costs of materials, supplies, labor 


there had 


and taxes, Mr. Marshall expressed hope 
that the company might obtain some 
relief from this condition this year. 
Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, re- 
ported a consolidated net profit of $2,- 
210,010, compared with $1,714,538 a year 
before. Sales increased 6.5% over the 
preceding year, the total being $53,613,- 
634 as against $50,104,878 a year before, 
which was a 58-week period. The sales 
total was the largest on record for the 
company, said President L. A. Cush- 
man. Taxes likewise rose sharply from 
$2,124,158 to $3,035,576. : 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., San 
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Francisco, reported net profits of $202,- 
779. for the 26 weeks ended Dec. 26, 
This compares with $160,465 earned in 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. Taxes were $304,168 compared 
with $240,698 in the preceding com- 
parable six months. 
v ¥ 


Dividends Resumed 

Directors of the City Baking Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, have voted a dividend 
of $2 per share on common stock par 
able Feb. 1 to holders of record Ja 
25. The previous payment on this stoc« 
was $1 on Aug. 1, 1940. Directors also 
declared two regular quarterly dividencs 
of $1.75 on the 7% cumulative preferred 
stock. 

Dividend of $2 on accumulations h.s 
been declaréd by Cushman’s Sons, In 
New York, on the 8% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the company. The pr 
vious dividend on this stock was $2 paid 
on Dec. 2, 1935. 


$64. . Regular quarterly 


Arrears now total 
dividends of 
$1.75 per share have been declared on 
the 7% cumulative 
which was cleared of arrears last Dee. |. 


preferred — sto 


\y 
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ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCES 

As a part of a state-wide series of 
flour use demonstrations in Ohio, Miss 
Alma Swenson, Wheat Flour Institute, 
gave a demonstration at Akron for ad- 
vanced students of home _ economics 
Later she spoke to the freshman wonien 
about opportunities for women in the 
At Painesville, Ohio, 
some 95 women attended the demonstra- 


business world. 


tion. Miss Swenson reports that audi- 
ences were most enthusiastic and inter- 


ested. 
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PLANNING COMMITTEE 
APPEALS TO BAKERS 


—<>— 





Seeks Help From All in Formulating 
Future Policy for Baking 
Industry 


Cuicaco, Itt.— Immediate consid 


tion of planning for the baking industry 

for the present and postwar—is the 
subject of a series of appeals to be 
made to bakers by a Baking Industr 


tA 


Planning Committee. 
“Every baker is a member of the 
Baking 


and must work on it,” the committee 


Industry Planning Committee 
says in its appeal for opinions. “The 
very existence of your business depends 
on what you and your industry are «o- 
ing and can do to preserve and retin 
the benefit of the present high prestige 
of our industry and its products. 
“Number one item is the appetizing 
and nutritional qualities of bread «nd 
Enriched white bread 
is recognized by government and ot/er 


bakery products. 


nutritionists as one of the most impor- 
tant recent developments in any food. 
On the other hand, the use of certain 
of our ingredients has had to be cur- 
tailed during the war. Bakers have 
patriotically accepted these regulations 
with little question, However, the «p- 
petite: appeal, appearance and some \U- 
tritional value have had to be sacrificed. 

“We must work now to win back all 
these quality- factors for our consumers 
just as promptly as-they are available. 
We must take steps now to hasten the 
time when, for example, milk, shortening; 
sugar, etc. in larger quantities may be 
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ised. _To help guide the Baking Indus- 
try Planning Committee, tell the com- 
mittee: what you think should be done 
to inform .consumers about enrichment, 
about bakers’ use_ of milk, etc:” 

\ll bakers’ ‘associations. are ‘requested 
to form state baking industry planning 
committees in a letter mailed by John 
T. McCarthy, president of the American 
Bakers Association, so that the benefit 
of the concerted thinking and action of 
the entire industry may be forthcoming 
promptly. 

‘ir. McCarthy asks, “What does the 
consumer think of bread and bakery 
products?” and adds that this is the 
most important question the industry 
faces in its planning program for the 
present and immediate future. He con- 
tinuess 


[here are many problems that bak- 


ers are thinking about. Total sales vol- 
ume is at an all-time high. Will that 
volime continue, should peace come 
quickly? What will happen if we lose 


the beneficial part of war regulations 
while rigid price control continues? 
‘Your comments will be transmitted to 
the Baking Industry Planning Commit- 
tec to be considered along with those 


ll other state committees in forming 
e over-all recommendations for our 


\dustry.” 


\ddress of the Baking Industry Plan- 
ning committee is 1135 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago 14, Il. 
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SUBSIDY DEBATE IN 
SENATE THIS WEEK 


rohibition of Food Payments Expected 





to Pass Congress and 
Be Vetoed 
Wasninoton, D. C.—Delayed by dis- 
sion of the soldier vote bill, the Sen- 


is expected to take up the subject 
overnment food subsidies this week 
en the Bankhead amendment to the 
Commodity Credit bill, 
ild abolish federal subsidies on food, 


Corp. which 
es up for consideration. 

is predicted in Washington that 

t bill 

measure will be vetoed by the President 

that 

t Senate. 


will be passed and that the 
veto ultimately sustained in 
In that event there is no 
early prospect for elimination of the 
ertainty about the flour subsidy. 
is not necessary that any positive 
taken to preserve the flour 
payments, since they are not tied up 
1 the fate of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. It is only necessary that Con- 
gress does not prohibit all food sub- 


mn be 


feanwhile three other amendments to 
the bill bearing on food subsidies will 
proposed for consideration. Senator 
Maloney of Connecticut will offer an 
mendment calling for $1,500,000,000 in 
subsidies, the amount sought by the 
White House, and Senator Taft of 
Ohio will introduce an amendment for 
an appropriation of $950,000,000 for that 
purpose. 

\ $500,000,000 a year program of sub- 
Sidy aid limited to families having an- 
nual incomes of less than $1,600 will be 
proposed by Senator Aiken of Vermont. 
lt is a sort of modified food stamp 
plan, which the War Food Administra- 
tion says would actually cost $3,000,- 
800,000 a year. 
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Compulsory Family Flour Enrichment 
Program Threatened by Legal Doubts 


WASHINGTON, 


D... C.—(Special)—Al- 
though the present shortage of niacin is 


ascribed as the reason why the general 


family flour enrichment order has not 
been issued, observers here believe that 
there is more behind the delay than a 
The 
ceiving study in the solicitors’ office at 
War Food While at- 


torneys in that division will not commit 


shortage of niacin. order is re- 


Administration. 


themselves concerning their studies, it 
is likely that doubt exists over the pow- 
of WFA to 
family flours under authority granted by 
the Second War Powers Act. 

That existed first 
evidenced by WFA offiicals in the grain 


ers order enrichment of 


such doubt was 


products division. These officials state 


that the enrichment required for family 
flour is not exactly parallel to that for 


bread and bakery products. From the 


legal standpoint the question resolves 
itself into this: does the Second War 
Powers Act permit WFA to concern 
itself with nutritional standards? It is 
believed at WFA that authority over 


allocation of scarce or strategic mate- 
rials and commodities is clear but the 
legality of the family flour enrichment 
measure might hinge on the thread that 
family flour enrichment brought about an 
equitable distribution of vitamins and 
could thus be interpreted to be an allo- 
cation action. On this interpretation the 
legality of family flour enrichment may 
depend. 

To understand the fine distinction be- 
tween the authority of WFA to order 
enrichment of bakery products and the 
lack of authority to take the same action 
over family flour it is necessary to con- 
sider the background of the bread en- 
richment order. First, let it be under- 
stood that WFA officials in the industry 
operating division do not question the 
value of the use of enrichment ingredi- 
ents but they do admit that bread en- 
richment and family flour enrichment as 
a war measure are not parallel. 

Mandatory enrichment of bread was 
tied into the many factors surrounding 
of Food Distribution Or- 
der No. 1, the bread order, among them 


the issuance 


the proh‘bition of consignment selling 


and the ban on stale returns. A big 
factor in this enrichment action was the 
contention that it would put most all 
sellers on an equal basis competitively. 
Another bread 


enrichment was a comparative ease of 


element in mandatory 
standards 
as compared with enrichment of family 
flours, many of which do not enter inter- 
state commerce. These fortu:tous cir- 
cumstances are not present in the con- 
sideration of family flour enrichment. 

A substantial majority of the flour 
milling industry favors general family 
flour enrichment but a not inconsequen- 
tial minority have not concurred. This 
lack of unanimity is caused by some 
milling companies who fear that their 
competitive position in the plain flour 
field would be destroyed and a few who 
deny the necessity for enrichment. This 
condition is particularly harmful to m‘ll- 
ers now enriching family flours who are 
faced with a number of rising cost. fac- 
tors besides the added cost of enrich- 


enforcement of enrichment 


ment and whose competitive position 
with the plain flour seller-is deter‘orat- 
ing. The delay over the issuance of 
has not been 


adequately explained at WFA and dis- 


family flour enrichment 
cussion over the future of the action is 
limited by the inability of industry op- 
erating division officials to talk about 
the order from the legal aspects while 
attorneys at the solicitor’s office decline 
to comment in any respect. 

Government flour specialists say that 
family flour enrichment as a war meas- 
The im- 
pression gathered at WFA is that grain 


ure may be a dangerous step. 


product officials are cool to the program 
as a practical proposition. 
that, as a 


They fear 
alone, enrich- 
ment would be dropped after the emer- 


war measure 
gency and the milling industry would 
find itself in an even more difficult posi- 
tion than it is today. It 
these officials that the voluntary enrich- 


appears to 


ment of family flours has reached a sat- 
uration point and that only by manda- 
tory law enrichment be 


wartime can 


extended. However, if such government 
authority were to be withdrawn after 


the war, sporadic returns to plain flours 


by -sonie ‘millers. would disturb the entire 
industry. 

the 
more substantial objection can be raised, 


From enforcement side an even 


according to government officials. They 
cite the limited enforcement staff avail- 
able under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act which would only be concerned with 
violations of labeling and could hardlly 
be expected to police effectively family 
flour sales by mills doing intrastate 
business exclusively which did not make 
illegal claims on plain flours. At this 
point again the question of authority is 
not clear, according to some observers. 

While the present shortage of niacin 
supplies a perfectly valid excuse for 
delay in ordering enrichment of family 
flours, the inability to obtain a lucid 
statement on all aspects of the matter 
leads to the suspicion that WFA feels 
it is on uncertain legal ground or that 
there is opposition at top policy levels. 
If millers are to be given the expected 
90-day notice of compulsory enrichment, 
it could not now become effective much 
before the end of May. By that time 
niacin supplies are expected to be ade- 
quate. 





Foundation Fund Contribution 
Grows $111,700 in Campaign 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The American Bakers 
Fund Committee has an- 
nounced that so far $111,700 has been 
contributed by 218 firms and additional 


Foundation 


amounts subscribed in response to the 
invitation to increase the American Bak- 
This 


invitation was extended to bakery and 


ers Foundation Endowment Fund. 


allied firms and both have contributed. 
This fund was started following the first 
World War. 

The American Bakers Foundation is 
an endowment fund organization, incor- 
porated in Illinois in 1921 on a non- 
profit basis to receive and use funds to 
education and _ nutrition 
baking by establishing, endowing or aid- 


promote and 


SCOUT-TRAINED MEN 
ON THE BEACHHEAD 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—W. Howard 
Chase, director of public services for 
General Mills, Inc., was the speak- 
er at the weekly meeting of the Min- 
neapolis Kiwanis Club on Feb. 8, ob- 
serving the 34th anniversary of the 
founding of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Chase told of the services 
the Boy Scouts rendered during the 
blitz of London and what the organ- 
ization is doing toward the building 
of character and leadership, and made 
a plea for businessmen to take more 
interest in the scout movement. Bas- 
ing his figures on scout enrollment 
and the population of the United 
States, he said that the fate of 3,800 
young Americans, now on the beach- 
head in Italy, south of Rome, rests 
largely in the hands of men who 
learned what leadership really means 
while members of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


ing schools, libraries, fellowships, re- 

Originally $315,000 was 
contributed by a few members of the 
industry, part of which was used to 
purchase and equip the premises at 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago., Ill., to accom- 
modate the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, the American Bakers Association, 
and kindred organizations. The balance 
of these contributions were invested and 
are used to maintain and improve the 
building, make grants to the American 
Institute of Baking, etc. 

Contributors 


searches, etc. 


receive certificates of 
participation, the holders of which elect 
four minority trustees and five majority 
trustees. are elected by the governors 
of the American Bakers Association. 

The foundation’s only income is from 
investment and, because there are no 
salaried employees, the only recurring 
expense is investment supervision, de- 
preciation and insurance. The remain- 
der of the income of the foundation is 
either granted to the institute for its 
use, or employed in making extraordinary 
repairs and alterations to the institute 
building. Any balance of income re- 
maining is added to the assets of the 
foundation. Contributions now being 
added to the endowment will not only 
insure its future but permit better serv- 
ice to the industry. 

The American Bakers Foundation 
Fund Committee is composed of Harry 
W. Zinsmaster, chairman; Louis Gartt- 
ner, J. M. Livingston and George IL. 
Morrison. 
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GOES TO THE WHEAT BOARD 


Wiynirec, Man.—Comptroller-general 
of the province of Manitoba since May I, 
1938, C,. A. W. Glover has resigned to 
take over the position of assistant comp- 
troller of the Canadian Wheat Board. 
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FEED SUPPLY STILL CONSIDERABLY 
SHORT OF 1944 REQUIREMENTS 


—p— 
Principal Shortage, Percentagewise, Exists in High Protein Feeds, 
but Serious Deficit Also Is Indicated in Grains and 
Millfeeds—Conservation Is Necessary 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The Feed Industry 
Council, meeting here on Feb. 2, released 
figures on 1944 feed supplies and needs 
which had been compiled after a lengthy 
study by its Feed Survey Committee. 
The report shows a deficit in total con- 
centrate feeds (grains and millfeeds and 
high protein feeds) of 17,988,000 tons, or 
12.3%. The indicated shortage in grains 
and millfeeds is 14,454,000 tons, or 11%, 
and that in high protein feeds (exclusive 
of alfalfa meals) is 3,534,000 tons, or 
25%. A breakdown of these figures is 
shown in an accompanying table. 

The report gives clear evidence to the 
fact that the between 
feed supplies that 
caused so much difficulty during the 1942- 


maladjustment 
and requirements 


43 feeding season continues this 


with little or no improvement. 


year 
Conserva- 
tion, more efficient feeding, and an order- 
ly reduction in livestock and poultry 
numbers are necessary steps if the na- 
tion’s wartime food production is to be 
maintained, the Feed Industry Council 
emphasizes. 

The Feed Survey Committee that com- 
piled the report at the invitation of 
the Feed Council 
working on the problem since November. 
Personnel of the committee is: R. M. 
Bethke and W. E. Krauss, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station; G. Boh- 
stedt, University of Wisconsin; P. W. 
Chapman, University of Georgia; L. C. 
Cunningham and L. C. Norris, Cornell 
University; B. W. Fairbanks, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; L. E. Hawkins, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College; F. G. King and 
J. H. Martin, Purdue University; W. J. 
Loeffel, University of Nebraska; Paul 
E. Miller and H. J. Sloan, Univers'‘ty 
of Minnesota; P. S. Shearer, Iowa State 
College; K. L. Turk, University of 
Maryland. 

“Latest government reports on feed 


Industry has_ been 


supplies, food goals, and livestock num- 
bers, and published data on previous 
utilization of the feed supply served as 
the basis on which the calculations were 
made,” the committee said in prefacing 
its report. “The current hay situation 
was taken into account.” 

“The estimates of consumption of 
concentrate feeds by the various classes 
of livestock on gener- 
ally accepted desirable levels of feeding 
and should, in no sense, be interpreted 
Rather they con- 
figures on 


were not based 


as recommendations. 
form to available average 
consumption during normal years when 
a given livestock population had to be 
fed on the available stock pile of home- 
grown and purchased feeds along with 
roughages. 

“The committee report may be thought 
of as a mirror held up before the coun- 
try to see itself in respect to the num- 
bers of livestock in view, the supplies of 
grains and other concentrates on hand 
to feed them, and the adjustments that 
may be indicated to bring the two sets 
of figures into balance.” 
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MORE WIDESPREAD FEED 
SHORTAGE IS FORECAST 


The 


of feed during the coming spring and 


MANHATTAN, KAnsas. shortage 
summer months may be more widespread 
than during the corresponding periods 
in 1943 in the opinion of George Mont- 
gomery, grain market analyst, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Kansas 
State College. 

“Jan. 1 reports indicated that stocks 
of corn, oats and barley were 13,500,000 
tons, or about 15% less than on Jan. 1, 
1943. By Jan. 1 of this year 44% of 
the season’s total supply of these grains 
had as compared with 38% 


been used 


BALANCE SHEET OF FEED NEEDS AND SUPPLIES 


Grains and 

millfeeds 

Thousand Thousand 
tons tons tons 


Class of livestock— 
Dairy cattle 
Beef cattle 
Sheep and lambs 
Horses and mules 


65,329 
24,028 
1,161 


Bone meal 

Alfalfa equiva- 
hay or lents 
meals (2) Thou- 
Thousand sand 
tons tons 


Total con- 
centrate 
feeds 
Thousand 


High 
protein 
feeds (1) 


Estimated needs 
17,995 
10,918 

868 


4,045 22,040 
2,828 13,746 
297 =: 1,165 
9,742 

3,544 68,873 
3,151 27,179 
223 =: 1,384 
165 

1,500 


264.9 
26.1 





131,680 


14,114 145,794 


Estimated supplies 
117,226 10,580 127,806 


Difference between needs 


Deficit, tons 
Deficit, per cent 


14,454 
11.0 


and supplies 
3,534 17,988 
25.0 12.3 


*To compensate for the decrease in total hay supply (3 million 
tons) over last year. It was assumed that one pound of grain was 


equivalent to two pounds of hay. 
(1) Exclusive of alfalfa meals. 


(2) Includes. legume hays or meals or other equivalent 


products." = 


at the corresponding period last year,” 
he stated. 

“The 
1944, was .41 ton per grain consuming 


supply remaining on Jan. 1, 
animal unit compared with .54 ton per 
1943. Smaller 


supplies of feed wheat to supplement 


animal unit on Jan. 1, 
other feed grains are indicated by stocks 
Jan. 1, 1944, 
bus than a 


of wheat on which were 
313,000,000 
The Commodity Credit 
nounced that during 1944 purchasers of 
feed limited to 


equal to one fourth of their 1943 pur- 


less year ago. 


Corp. has an- 
wheat will be amounts 
chases. 
wheat 


It is expected that imports of 


feed will be greater than last 
year. 

“However, the rate of disappearance 
up to the present time and the large 
number of grain consuming animals in- 
that feed 
be more widespread this year than last,” 


dicate the shortage of may 
he concludes. 
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Argentina Joins 
With Other Nations 
in Relief Wheat Pool 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Argentina has 
joined with other wheat producing coun- 
tries in contributing wheat for the relief 
of hunger stricken peoples and as an 
installment in partial fulfillment of its 
200,000 
wheat, of which 50,000 tons has already 
Ar- 
gentina for relief distribution in Greece. 


commitment, metric tons of 


been earmarked for shipment by 


The task of arranging for distribu- 
tion of wheat to war ravaged countries 
is be:ng supervised by the International 
Wheat Council, co-operating with the 
United Nations Relief Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 


and 


The council, at its meeting Jan. 31- 
Feb. 1, adopted a resolution recognizing 
rel‘ef wheat shipped to Greece during 
the period from the entry into force of 
the wheat agreement to the time the 
UNRRA assumes responsibility for sup- 
plying relief wheat to that country, as 
cumulative installments to be credited 
to the contributions to the initial pool 
of 100,000,000 bus. 

The governments of Argentina, Aus- 
United 
the United States were represented at 


tralia, Canada, Kingdom and 


the council’s meeting, which was pre- 
sided over by Paul H. Appleby, under- 


secretary of agriculture. 
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SHORTAGE OF SHIPS 
CUTS FEED IMPORTS 


One Feed Wheat Shipment from Argen- 
tina Discharged at Gulf—Protein 
Meal Is Limited 
Wasnuincron, D. C.—Shortage of 
transportation is handicapping imports 
of feed Latin 


Economic Administration 


from America. Foreign 
officials say 
continued to make commit 
South 


have been unable to obtain ships to move 


they have 


ments for feed in America but 
their purchases. 

Recently one cargo of 277,000 bus of 
Argentine feed wheat was discharged at 
a Gulf port. This cargo has been un- 
loaded and distributed in feed shortage 
Gulf. 
Credit Corp. officials say they will con 


areas nearest the Commodity 
tinue to distribute imports in areas ad 
jacent to ports of arrival. 

With the exception of limited but reg 
ular arrivals of cottonseed and other 
high protein meals at east coast ports, 
feed Latin Americ: 


sporadic, influenced by the 


receipts of from 
continue 
shortage of bottoms to carry stocks now 
held in South America for government 
The feeling here is that the 
will 


while military operations continue in high 


account. 


shipping shortage remain critical 


gear. Use of ships of South Americar 
registry has not proved altogether sat 
isfactory as these vessels are subject to 
military and naval control in American 
ports, causing abnormal delays in dis 
charging cargos. 
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TEN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 
SPECIFIED IN WHEAT AREAS 
Wasiinoton, D. C.—In an amendment 
MPR 487, 
prices, the Office of Price Administra 
tion has added to Area “A” 
in the 
New 


Roosevelt, 


to Revised wheat ceiling 
as described 
order the 
Quay, 


Chaves, 


following counties ir 
Debaca, 


Eddy, Guade 


Mexico: Curry, 
Lea, 
lupe, Lincoln and Otero. 
that these 
Area A but they 


were not specifically named in the defi 


It was originally intended 


counties be part of 


nition in the order, although exempt 
from pricing provisions established for 
the remainder of New Mexico. 

Two other corrections are made of 


purely technical nature. 





Ceilings on Oats and Barley 
Retained Pending Revision 


The 


Price Administration on Feb. 4 made the 


Wasnincton, D. C. Office of 
temporary ceilings on oats, barley and 
grain sorghums permanent. 
effect 


time as specific dollars and cents ceilings 


The regula- 
tion will remain in until such 
are devised. 

Acting under a directive from Fred 
M. Vinson, director of economic sta- 
bilization, OPA took action to continue 
ceilings on the three grain products. at 
the levels set by the temporary freeze 
order of Dec. 6. According to OPA the 
freeze order, which based maxima on 
the highest prices prevailing at major 
markets in the five-day period from 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 3, reflected prices above 
parity on oats and barley. 


The temporary sorghum. grain (milo, 


kafir, 
ings were set at prices approximating 
parity at the following basic points 
$2.36 cwt at Kansas City, $2.40 at Texas 
common points, and $2.74 at Los Angeles 


durra, feterita and sorgo) ceil 


and San Francisco. 

It is recognized, OPA spokesmen said. 
that these prices for oats and barley are 
Under express 
directive of Mr. Vinson, OPA is pre 
paring a revision which will reduce these 
prices to reflect parity. In the mean- 
time, it is believed advisable’ to, permit 
the temporary price levels to remain in 
effect, in order that the revised perma- 
nent regulations may be as complete and 
accurate as possible. 

Maximum price regulation No. 511, 
oats, barley and grain sorghums,. became 
effective Feb. 4, " 


in excess of parity. 
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ECONOMIST PREDICTS 
STEADY WHEAT PRICE 


No Change From Prevailing Ceiling Price 
in February, George Montgomery 
States in Forecast 


\NHATTAN, Kansas. — Wheat prices 
will remain at ceiling levels during Feb- 
ruary, believes George Montgomery, 


market price analyst on the staff 
of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics, Kansas State College. 

rie less than ce‘ling price that pre- 
yvailed during January on high protein 
wheat was described by Mr. Montgomery 
as “temporary” and he believes that 
farmers and other owners of wheat will 
be reluctant to sell for less than ceiling 
pri “Flour and wheat requirements 
for the armed forces and for lend-lease 


ire expected to continue large. The re- 


striction of the sale of feed wheat by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. may in- 
crease open market purchases for feed- 
ing later on unless there is a restriction 
on sales for such purposes,” he adds. 

| unfavorable condition of the win- 
ter wheat crop, he believes, will later on 
in season become an additional fac- 
tor which will keep prices firm against 


the ceiling. 
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NO COMMENT ON REPORTED 
CCC HEAD’S RESIGNATION 





‘ssHineton, D. C.—When = asked 
bout reports that he intended to re- 
si is head of the Commodity Credit 


Co - a B. 


ment,” leaving his future with the gov- 


Hutson replied: “No com- 


ernment still in the realm of speculation. 


Other officials of the War Food Ad- 
ministration believe that Mr. Hutson 
will remain despite the realignment 
which curtailed CCC activities. The 
sh ip is seen more as “window dress- 
ine” in which CCC takes a back seat, 
removing them from the center of con- 
gressional fire that probably will break 
out when the subsidy program comes 
up for consideration. Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration officials say that 
the new setup in no way affects them 
policy-wise but in other quarters it is 
felt that AAA will have curtailed in- 
fluence in policy matters as, for in- 
stance, over feed allocation policies. Un- 
der the new arrangement AAA reports 
directly to Administrator Marvin Jones 


inst the Office of Production 


| of to 
it WFA, 
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ASSOCIATION FORMED BY 
MID-WEST FEED MIXERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo—The Mid-West 
Feed Manufacturers Association was 
formed at a mass meeting in Kansas 
City Feb. 4, with nearly 100 mixers in 
attendance and many other interested 
men in the trade there to take part. 


Thomas W. Staley, head of Staley 
Millig Co. Kansas City, was. elected 


presitent, Forrest Lipscomb, Lipscomb 


Grain & Seed Co., Springfield, was made 
vice president, and Maurice Johnson, 
Tur NorruHwesterN Muitier, Kansas 
City, was selected as secretary and 
treasurer, 


With its purpose clearly defined to 
gather essential facts about the feed in- 
dustry and feed problems, and to famil- 
iarize officials and the public with these 








facts, the group will begin at once com- 
pleting its organization and meeting the 
serious problems which face the industry 
and its consumers. It will work with 
the American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

One member each from six states com- 


prise the executive committee. The states 


represented are Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Iowa. 
All those who manufacture feed are 


invited to join. 


Lewis E. Selders, president of Spear 


Mills, Inc., conducted the meeting. The 
program consisted of well informed 


speakers who instructed the feed men 
on the gravity of the present s:tuation 
and the possible steps which may be 
taken to remedy it. 
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Army Major Convinces 
Striking Millers of 
Importance of Flour 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The convincing talk 
an army major made before 210 workers 
Mills 
induced 


of Larabee Flour Co. in Kansas 
City last the 


workers to return to their jobs after a 


week striking 


three-day walkout staged 
War 


which granted them a 


as a protest 


against a Labor Board ruling 


smaller increase 
in pay than they believed they deserved. 

Maj. Raymond May, army labor rela- 
tions officer for the Seventh Service Com- 
mand, reasoned with the men about the 
need for flour in the war effort. He got 
down to cases in saying, “You men know 
this wheat in your mill must be mois- 
tened a certain length of time before 
milling so the hulls can be removed and 
the the 


armed forces. You also know what hap- 


wheat ground into flour for 


pens when that wheat has been moistened 
in 
The 


afternoon. 


for 72 hours. It sours and spoils. 
this 


are you going to do about it?” 


time is up at 3 o'clock 
What 

The major then asked for a show of 
hands from those who were willing to 
go back to work. The vote was almost 
unanimous and this week, after a three- 
last the 


is operating and 


day shutdown week, Larabee 
mill 
ployees are go:ng about their jobs cheer- 
fully. 


Since 


again, the em- 


the 


against 


walkout was in no 
the mill 
but against the War Labor Board’s de- 
the assured that 
conditions have been explained to the 


way a 


protest management, 


cision, company feels 


satisfaction of the employees and _ that 


there will not be a recurrence of the 


walkout protest. 
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TRAFFIC CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Clarence J. 
Bay & Western 
road, has been elected president of the 
off line division of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Club. Lester L. Newell, of the 
Lackawanna, and W. D. Fernald, of the 
Denver & Rio Grande road, were elected 
vice presidents, and George H. Nourse, 


Royce, of the Green 


of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois road, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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WARSAW GRAIN COMPANY SOLD 
Warsaw, Inp.—The Warsaw Grain & 

Milling Co., Warsaw, Ind., has been sold 

by Victor D. Mock, receiver, including 

the grist mill and building, all perma- 
nent and movable fixtures and machin- 
ery and equipment to Ross W., Sittler, 

Joe J. Ettinger and Franklin I. Saeman 

for $8,000. 
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DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT UP 6% 
IN FIRST HALF OF CURRENT YEAR 


—_—p>— 
Production Continues Steady Upward Trend Begun in 1938— 
Durum Stocks 25% Less on Jan. 1 Than in Past 
Two Years—Quality Better 


Mill grindings of durum wheat were 
6% larger in the first six months of the 
present crop year than in corresponding 
period of the previous season, the semi- 
annual durum report of the War Food 
Administration shows. Total disappear- 
ance of durum during that period lagged 
behind last 


somewhat 


however, because of 
feed 


stocks on Jan. 1, although still larger, 


year, 
smaller use. Durum 
were about 25% less than at that time 
in the preceding two years. 

From July to December, 1943, millers 
11,235,744 bus of durum, 
11,137,704 in the like part 
of the previous year and 9,319,560 in 
1941. 

The following table shows production 


ground com- 


pared with 
similar six months of 


of semolina and durum flour by  six- 


month periods in sacks of 100 lbs: 


1943-44 Semolina Durum flour 
July-December eee 3,613,644 1,199,717 
1942-43— 
January-June ..... 3,981,044 1,466,562 
July-December 3,383,736 1,346,512 
1941-42— 
January-June 2,937,754 1,086,154 
July-December 2,905,102 1,035,184 
1940-41— 
January-June ..... 2,696,272 786,751 
July-December 2,318,639 911,307 
If the last half of the present crop 


year runs true to form, the year’s total 
production of semolina and durum flour 
will show a continuation of the steady 
upward production trend that began in 
1938. 
Jan. 1 
39,026,000 bus, compared with 50,877,000 


stocks of durum amounted to 


a year earlier. About the same propor- 


tion of these stocks 


both 


was on farms in 


years. The position of these sup- 
plies is shown in the table below. 

The 1943 durum crop was satisfactory 
from a milling standpoint. Test weight 
averaged heavy and much more sound, 
bright colored grain was available than 
was furnished by the crops of the pre- 
vious two weather 
during the fall of 1943 was better than 


that which prevailed in 1941 and 1942 


years. Harvesting 


when a lot of high moisture, sprout 
damaged grain resulted from almost con- 


tinuous rains at harvest time. Only 
minor quantities of durum wheat graded 
“tough” during the months of October 
1943. 


A feature of the durum price situa- 


to December, 


tion during the current season has been 


the extremely narrow spread between 
the poor feed qualities and the choice to 
fancy milling wheat. Demand fur feed 
wheat kept prices on the lower grades 
close to milling qualities most of the 
time. 

The following table shows the supply 
and disappearance of durum wheat for 
the past three years, in thousand bush- 
els: 

SUPPLY 
1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 

















Stocks July 1 Farm. 7,226 14,349 13,068 
Interior mill and 
elevators re 10,436 6,181 
Commercial ....... 464 2,497 
Merchant mills 1,429 6,441 
a. rer eee 25,464 84,677 28,187 
CHOW 6s <i -++ 42,660 45,491 37,177 
Total domestic supply 68,124 80,168 65,364 
SE. acrecoe iy vies "Seas Ses +840 
Total supply, July- 

December ...... 68,124 80,168 66,204 
DISTRIBUTION, JULY-DECEMBER 
Mill grindings ..... - 9,320 11,188 11,236 
Feed and other use.. $5,561 18,153 15,942 

Exports TrTertres cae rr 
WORE oc seiciciccwe'scd THRBL BOR0R OT408 
STOCKS DEC. 31 
PORTA. asccverscicccces SO088 SO.280 $8,008 
Interior mill and ele- 
er 2,893 11,949 7,049 
Commercial ..... e* 970 2 2,939 
Merchant mills ..... 5,694 5, 6,630 
BE. icseea dunes 53,243 50,877 39,026 
Imports, Jan.-June 4469 
Total supply, Janu- 
ary-June ..... : 243 51,346 
DISTRIBUTION, JAN.-JUNE 
Mill grindings ...... 9,641 12,742 
Seed requirements 2,998 2,935 
Feed and other use... £5,927 7,482 
eee Cue 
MOE hc Gib w-nets aietess - 18,566 23,159 
Stocks June 30....... 34,677 28,187 ees 
*Negligible. +Canadian durum_ shipped 
into the United States. tincludes exports. 





RATIONING 


REDUCES 


* K 2K 


HOME BAKING 


* * 


Survey Shows 45% of Homes Bake Less Bread 


Wasuincron, D. C,—Confirmation of 
that 


fats has curtailed home bak- 


millers’ contention rationing of 
household 
ing is contained in a recent report of 
a survey made by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

the 
“Three fifths of 
urban and one third of the rural 
women baked less. The principal reason 
given for this change was rationing of 


“Less bread was baked at home,” 
bureau’s report says. 
the 


foods, especially of fats and oils, family 
disruption, high cost of living and scar- 
city of home bak‘ng ingredients.” 

Cake and pie baking decreased among 
84% of the rural women and 72% of 
the urban women baked less of these 
products. Sugar rationing was the main 
reason for baking fewer cakes and pies. 

The study shows that 93% of the 
women interviewed stated that they had 
been cooking differently since the ra- 


tioning of food started. The main rea- 
sons given for these changes were: (1) 
food rationing, especially of sugar, fats 
and oils, meats, cheese, margarine and 
canned m‘lk; (2) food shortages, which 
necessitated many last minute adjust- 
ments in menus; (8) high cost of food. 

The survey was confined to southern 
states and was on a sample basis but 
was representative enough to indicate 
the trend which probably would be some- 
what similar for all areas of the country. 
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FRANKFORT GROCERY INCORPORATED 

Frankrort, Ky.—The Frankfort, Ky., 
Grocery Co., capital $100,000, was in- 
corporated on Jan. 27, for the purpose 
of dealing in foods, feed, hay and grain. 
The incorporators are S. H. and H. C. 





Powell, of Hazard, Ky. and J. A. 
Powell, of Lawrenceburg, Ky., who are 
interested in other grocery  jobbing 


houses. 
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NEW SUBSIDY BOOSTS FLOUR SALES, 
BUT VOLUME BELOW EXPECTATIONS 


— + 


Less Than December and January 


Business—Some Bookings 


Reported at Less Than Ceilings, but Most Cling 
to Top—Government Again in Market 


The volume of flour business resulting 
from the announcement of the February 
subsidy program has not been up to ex- 
pectations, and many millers report 
sales disappointing, far below Decem- 
the 


bookings have been made 


ber and January levels. Some of 
at less than ceiling levels, 
but most of them are hold- 
ing to the top. The estab- 
lished 


deterrent 


ceilings act as a 
against free 

bookings for deferred de- 
livery, and buyers see no object in an- 
ticipating their needs far in advance. 
The government has been doing some 
buying of flour, particularly in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, but many mills are un- 
able to offer much for prompt shipment 
most of 


inasmuch as their February 


output is already sold. Mills are not 
pressing for sales. 

The inquiry that developed following 
the the 
on wheat did not bring in as much busi- 
the 


Every type 


announcement of new subsidy 


ness as spring wheat millers of 
Northwest had looked for. 
of buyer seemed to be interested, but 
individual wants proved to be compara- 
Total 
bookings by the Northwest were around 


15% a 


tively small, and were soon filled. 
98% of capacity, against week 
earlier and 45% a year ago. The gov- 
ernment was in the market for the first 
time this Feb. 8 for 
lease flour purchases. However, larger 


month on lend- 
mills have little surplus to offer for 
prompt shipment since their February 
output is already sold. Directions are 
quite heavy, and production continues at 
near capacity levels. 

Although business in the Southwest 
picked up as usual in the first week of 
the month, the volume was not as large 
Sales last reached 
95% of capacity, compared with 26% 


as expected. week 


the previous week and 83% a year ago. 
One the 


was probably able to book most of h‘s 


large chain buyer in market 


needs at or near the ceiling. Scarcely a 
price has been quoted recently off ceil- 
ing levels. ‘The disposition of bakers to 
wait,. with plenty on their books and 
feeling they can always buy at ceilings, 
held 


millers are not drumming up business 


has back purchases. Moreover, 


because they are not eager to sell. 


fast as 
Op- 


somewhat by a 


Shipments are being made as 
possible against heavy directions. 
been cut 


erations have 


local strike. Clears continue in good 
demand. 

Buffalo reports an increased demand, 
with the increase well spread over the 
trade, 


necessity of 


entire This spurt is due to the 
replacing shipments made 
in January. 
the 


family trade 


Bakers and bakery jobbers 
but 
is lagging somewhat. Mills 
but the 
output is not sufficient to supply the by- 


are in vanguard of buyers, 


cont'nue to operate heavily, 
product trade with all its requirements. 
Clear sales are strong. 

Other 
effect 


business 


little 
from the increased subsidy, and 
dull. 
ght, with the demand spotty and 
little 


eastern markets report 


continues Offerings con- 


tinue | 


more or less restricted. There is 
inquiry from the general trade. 
has improved somewhat at 


Most 
two-car lots, with several sales ranging 
2,000 to 4,000 


Demand 


Chicago. business is in one- and 
The larger sales 


Hard 


moving only in small 


sacks. 
are chiefly for soft wheat flour. 
wheat flours are 
lots; 


and want to stay within the four months’ 


users are not anxious to oversupply, 


period. Shipping directions are fairly 
good. 

Both millers and buyers in the cen- 
tral 


waiting mood, and there is no indica- 


and southeastern states are in a 





Flour Output Below Last Month 


Flour production in January showed a decrease of 905,000 sacks compared with 
the preceding month but was much higher than the output for January, 1943, accord- 


ing to figures compiled by Tue 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 


Production in January 


reached 14,993,239 sacks, representing 73% of the total output of the United States, 


while the same mills turned out 15,898,464 sacks in the month preceding. 


A year 


ago, with 64% of the nation’s production reported, the figure was 13,825,435 sacks. 
Two years ago the output, based on the 64% figure, was 12,134,514 sacks in January 


and three years ago 11,159,532. 


All milling sections except the Northwest showed a decrease from the output 


of the previous month. 
west was up 80,000 sacks. 


Compared with the previous month, production in the North- 
Production in the Southwest was off 207,000 sacks, Buffalo 


548,000 sacks, Pacific Northwest 53,000 sacks and the central and southeastern states 


177,000 sacks. 


Complete details of production by various sections for the past three years are 


shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY 
January, 1944 
*3,401,799 
5,696,961 
1,900,981 
2,366,211 
1,627,287 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central and 
North Pacific 


Southeast 
Coast 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Previous January 
month 1942 

3,322,096 3,303,595 2,952,577 
5,903,598 ‘,643,859 
2,448,840 2,081,022 1,859,436 
2,543,164 ,141,173 ,668,989 
1,680,766 ,070,724 1,009,653 


, 363,356 
,254,147 
»721,211 
,661,966 
,158,852 





14,993,239 
Percentage of total U. S. 73 


TOTAL 


output 


January, 1944 December, 1943 January, 1943 January, 1942 
F 55,975 7 


1,487 
t+Incomplete. 


21,451 
*Partly estimated. 


15,898,464 13,825,435 
73 


12,134,514 11,159,532 
64 64 64 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTSt¢ 


January, 1941 


711,141 561,940 


tNine mills. 





that flour sales have been 


stepped up considerably as a result of 


tion new 
the new subsidy. 
The army was in the market in the 
Pacific Northwest for 11,000,000 lbs of 
flour last week, and was able to book the 
entire amount. The new subsidy rate 
has enabléd mills to again offer flour to 


domestic users. 
PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
100,000 


compared with the previous week. 


sacks as 
The 
total output of the mills reporting to 


showed a decrease of 


Tue Norruwestern MILter, accounting 
for 73% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,639,169 sacks, compared 
with 38,738,876 sacks in the preceding 
week. In the similar period a year ago, 
when the mills reporting accounted for 
64% of the total, the figure was 3,334,- 
158 sacks, two years ago it was 2,684,936 
and three years ago 2,639,429. Produc- 
tion showed a decrease in all sections ex- 
cept the Southwest which showed a slight 
increase of 2,000 sacks over the previous 
week. Production in the Northwest was 
off 44,000 sacks, Buffalo 13,000, 
Northwest 33,000 and the 


southeastern states 11,000 sacks. 


Pacific 


central and 


<> 
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BOXCAR SHORTAGE IN 
SOUTHWEST IS ACUTE 


—~<>-—- 


Gondola Cars Used to Move Grain in 
Hutchinson—67 Elevators in 
Kansas Are Closed 


Hurcurnson, Kansas.—Gondola cars 
used for haul'ng coal, were pressed inti 
service for wheat hauling in Hutchinso 
last 


way abated and many grain sale con 


week. The car shortage was in n 
tracts were held up. 
The 


country 


car shortage is retarding th 


movement. Reports received 
last week by the Associated Millers o 
Wheat disclosed that 590 cou 


try elevators have 8,825,400 bus of whe 


Kansas 


sold and ready to move but cannot mak 
shipments owing to lack of cars. Th 
that 67 
closed for lack of space. 


reports indicate elevators ar 
As Kansas ha 
about 1,500 country elevators, Jess | 
Smith, president of the organ‘zatio 
estimates that possibly 20,000,000 bus « 
the 


elevators ind 


wheat are tied up in all house 
Reports from terminal 
that 3,900,000 


and are ready to ship, but are bein, 


cate bus have been sol 


held up because of the car shortage. 


CAPACITY PRODUCTION FILLS MOST 
URGENT FEED NEEDS 


General Demand Still 


Exceeds 


Supply, but Most Important 


Inquiries Taken Care of—All Quotations Still Firmly 
Held at Ceilings—Index Figure Unchanged 


Feed markets are unchanged, as quo- 
are still firmly 
Continued large 


tations on everything 


held against ceilings. 
output of most by-product feeds is tak- 
ing care of the most important inquiries 
and although general demand still ex- 

ceeds the supply the 

most urgent needs 
appear to be taken 
care of. Liberal 
shipments of wheat 
feeds take place 
daily and while these are applied main- 
ly on previous bookings some spot of- 
ferings are available from day to day. 
Allocations on the linseed meal distribu- 
but 
handlers receive scattered applications 
on their prorated 1944 allotments. The 
unchanged at 


tion program go forward slowly 


index number remains 
192.3, or about 21 


year’s index of 171.4 for the correspond- 


points above last 


ing week. 
Millfeed 
Northwest 


to 58,572 tons last week, compared with 


Buffalo, the 
and the Southwest faded off 


production at 


59,558 in the preceding week and _ 55,- 
106 in the similar per-od a year ago, 
THE 
Crop year pro- 
1,729,205 


at the same 


according to figures released by 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 
amounts to 
1,546,541 
time a year ago. Complete details are 


shown in the table on the page opposite. 


duction to date 


tons as against 


There are no new developments in the 
Minneapolis and spring wheat producing 
area. Output holds at capacity, but 
open market offerings are still quite 
scarce. The liberal shipments which are 
daily being made now, however, fill many 
holes and no serious complaint because 
of lack of millfeed supplies is heard. 
Mills are still constantly besieged by all 
classes: of trade which want bookings 
made in unlimited quantities. 

The problem of securing adequate 


wheat feed supplies in the Chicago ter 
ritory is as difficult Flour 
production continues heavy, which r 
sults in a 
output. 


as ever. 
comparatively large offal 
The volume, however, does not 
reach a point where inquiries can be 
filled in their entirety. 

The same situation prevails at Ka 
sas City and in all other important pro 
ducing and distributing markets. Ca 
pacity output continues, but current lib 
eral supplies are quickly absorbed. Feed 
mixers continue to express some con- 
cern over the availability of bran, shorts 
and middlings for the peak 
ments of early spring. 


require- 


At Buffalo and eastern markets, the 
situation remains quite tight despite lib- 
eral output. There are still no general 
offerings and prices hold at maximum 
levels. 

Demand is exceptionally good in Ca- 
nadian markets, despite an unusually 

Millfeed prices are low 
compared with other feeds. 


mild winter. 
Very little 
is available for export, 

Ground grain feeds are in somewhit 
slower request and offerings, with the 
possible exception of ground barley, are 
generally equal to the inquiry. Offerings 
of ground barley are still somewhat 1 
stricted because of the limited supplics 
of feed barley daily available in the 
grain market. 

While there are no general offerinys 
of the oilseed meals on the open market, 
allocations are gradually being made in 
connection with the distribution pr 
gram. Handlers receive scattered aj) 
plications of soybean meal and linseed 
meal on their prorated 1944 allotmen's 
and while these do not begin to satisiy 
the inquiry it makes for less tension in 
the general situation. Production of 
gluten feed and. gluten’ meal shows 4 
further increase. 
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Wheat Futures Fade Slightly 
With Trading Interest Narrow 


Mill Demand Concentrates on Cash and to Arrive 
Markets—Crop Outlook Improved by Added Moisture 


Vheat futures are somewhat easier, 
with trading holding within a very nar- 
r range. Additional moisture was 
reccived in the winter wheat area and 
the crop outlook now is considerably 
im» roved. Flour buying is not as active 


as a few weeks ago, 







but government 





Prices 
a Little 
Down 


agencies are still in 
the market and mills 
are operating at ca- 
pacity. Mill demand 
for wheat centers mainly in the cash and 
to orrive markets, with only limited mill 
buying in the futures. 

iture of the cash wheat market at 
mill de- 


Minneapolis is the insistent 


mand for low protein varieties. In or- 
der to get what low protein wheat they 
, mills have to take high proteins 


iso, and the latter are more than plen- 


tit Anything testing from 12 to 14% 
protein is snapped up readily at full 
ceiling limits, with 15% commanding a 
premium of 7@8e bu over 12%, and 


16%, 11@12¢ over. Old wheat is being 


marketed more freely in the country, 
so terminal receipts are holding up re- 
markably well. 

\ll wheat types up to and including 
16% were at ceiling prices early this 
week at Kansas City, as movement was 
t and buying brisk. Car shortage, 
ight offerings and mill buying combined 
attractive and hard 


to keep wheat 


inst top prices. 
PACIFIC N. W. DEMAND GOOD 
North 


west wheat to midwestern buyers are re- 


Substantial sales of Pacific 


ported.. Demand at north coast ter- 


minals is only moderate to light, how- 
ever, but the food 
t continues good and steady sales 


local demand for 
th. feed and milling qualities are 
being made to California. 


ding at Portland is not 


particu- 


la active but the cash wheat market 


maintains a steady tone. Some conges- 


ti is reported at coast terminals 


because of the heavy shipments during 
recent weeks resulting in a slackening 
demand from mills and elevator opera- 


tors pending the unloading of cars on 
tracks. Some railroads in the area still 


experience an acute car shortage and 
covst mills are having difficulty obtain- 
ing shipments previously purchased at 
so up-country Receipts at 
Puset Sound River ter- 
minals dropped to around 600 cars last 
week, 100 of 
P land. 


points. 
and Columbia 


which were received in 


CROP OUTLOOK IMPROVES 


the northwestern portion of the 
winter wheat belt the outlook is con- 
siderably improved over the previous 
week. While wheat is dormant in much 
this area there will be no immediate 
response to the increase in moisture but 
plants will receive full benefit because 
of soil absorption which will insure much 
better response with growing weather. 
In north central and northwestern Kan- 
sas where moisture was needed there is 
how sufficient to carry wheat through 
the middle of March. In the southwest- 
ern belt some fields are beginning to 
green up as far north as parts of Kan- 


sas. In the Ohio Valley area a good 


many fields of wheat are in poor to 
only fair condition. 

In the southern hemisphere wheat har- 
vesting has been practically completed 
in Argentina. Considerable deteriora- 
tion in the quality has been caused by 
insects and January rains, according to 
trade reports and fairly heavy losses 
late The 


seed harvest has been finished except in 


are indicated on crops. flax- 


small sections of southeastern and cen- 


tral Buenos Aires. Conditions of the 
new corn crop, seeding of which has just 
been finished, are reported favorable. 
The official 
dian wheat acreage for the 1944 crop is 


1,250,000 


first estimate of the In- 


about acres under the revised 


estimate of a 
at 32,361,000. 


year ago and is reported 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAG MAKERS OBTAINING 
LARGER BURLAP SUPPLIES 


New ; &: 


arrivals from India are 





York, Although burlap 
still 


requ‘rements, better supply of these tex- 


less than 
tiles is available and bag manufacturers 
are obtaining larger supplies. Light- 
weight burlap allotments are still dis- 
appointing and the improvement in their 
supply is slight, but s:zable amounts of 
the 40-in 101/,-0z textiles, of which stocks 
are much more liberal, are being dis- 
tributed for flour bags. The heavy gov- 
ernment purchases of flour are expected 
to be sacked in 100-lb bags of this grade 
because of the shortage of cottons for 
this use. 

Better business by cotton goods bag 
makers is reported for the week, and 
larger amounts of sheetings and osna- 
burgs have been sold for 90-day ship- 
ment than were available in January. 
st:ll falls far 
mal figures but some individual orders 


Production short of nor- 


of osnaburgs have been in very fair 


quantities with sheetings in several con- 
this 
some mills have gone back to denims and 


structions. Against improvement, 
are therefore unable to supply the an- 
ticipated bag goods, A new publication 
by the National Cotton Council, “Cotton 
that the 


largest industrial use of cotton in 1942 


Counts Its Customers,” shows 


was for bags. These figures of 758,300 


bales for this purpose reflect wartime 
changes in allocations, since in 1939 the 
were automobile 
707,180 


bag makers used only 472,800 bales and 


heaviest users manu- 


facturers using bales, whereas 


Another exam- 
ple of wartime uses for cotton was in 


were second on the list. 


the jump of plastics from twenty-sixth 
place in 1939 to ninth in 1942. 

In spite of continued denials from 
Washington, reports that the government 
might soon release some of its stocks 
for bag manufacture, continued prevalent 
in the trade. Since the policy of govern- 
ment agencies is frequently that of dis- 
claiming an imm‘nent change, and since 
stockpile wool is now being released, it 
was felt that these statements might not 
accurately reflect coming developments. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
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Current Flour Production 


Little 
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Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 

Previous Feb. 6, Feb. 7, Feb. 8, 

Feb. 5, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 

Northwest *815,629 859,609 $29,118 664,513 569,999 
Southwest 1 7,529 1,185,451 1,027,838 968,471 
DEED ude wade wean 532,718 419,771 411,643 
Central and Southeast 17,301 368,999 432,942 
North Pacific Coast 269,870 203,815 256,374 
NG On ae sa eam eho 2,639,429 





Percentage of total U. 
*Partly estimated, 





t+Incomplete., 


——_———— Percentage of activity-———_—_ 





64 


Crop-year flour production 
July 1 to———, 





















































- ‘ ,~ 
Feb. 5, Previous Feb, 6, Feb. 7, Feb. 8, Feb. 5, Feb. 6 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest .. m 85 90 79 61 51 22,607,153 21,408,619 
Southwest ....... 98 98 85 74 70 38,907,081 35,249,355 
EON Avi ewe eene 88 90 92 72 71 14,974,181 13,149,538 
Central and S. E.. 75 78 7s 64 64 17,278,830 14,173,821 
N. Pacific Coast.. 92 160 82 51 62 10,415,801 7,966,177 
Watsie iss. 89 v2 83 67 63 104,183,046 91,947,510 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5... 814.380 846,776 104 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Previous wee} $14,350 812,325 100 capacity output tivity 
Year ago .. 814,380 718,818 55 Jan, 30-Feb. 5... 642,858 199,282 77 
EWO JOOre BES:.- SE GeU BES SYP {6 previous week 529,896 82 
Five-year Q@VOrAHe .ccccsccsccoes ‘4 pep < 
TUPehr GVUERME 4.3.04504440 5 des 90% 69 Year ago 174,546 64 
a 0 t Ss ro 7 5 
Kansas City EWG FESts BGO.» 402,88 64 
: . Pive-Faar BWVOTEEE 66.0650 40665406005 55 
Jan. 39-Feb. 5... 800 i nin Patz 4 
eatiden: wack 800 93 ren-year average , Teer ee TT 47 
Year ago 2,800 86 Production for current week was partly 
Two years : 809 64 estimated 
Five-Year AVETAGE ...cccesccccesece 74 Minneapolis 
Ten-year Dns ees : 69 Jan. 30-Feb. 5... 314,856 314,347 100 
Wichita Previous week 329,713 104 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5... 111,132 114,873 10 SOGP BBO oscisvss 100 
Previous week - 411,133 113,940 10 Two vears ago. 74 
Year ago -+++ 111,132 75,997 05 Five-year average eer eh 70 
- ears age 32 95 § 
Two year izo.. 111,132 95,119 S¢ Ten-year average ..........ee0- Me 59 
Salina 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5 109.956 100.197 91 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week .. 109,956 102,129 93 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Year ago .. ... 109,956 88,298 80 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago 109,956 $5,228 78 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
"1 . " Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
> ric ST a . 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Jan. 30-Feb. 5. 576,239 75 
Seattle and Tacoma District Previous week 587,548 78 
, ‘ 517,30 ve 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Year ago f- ae oI ra 
M ‘ Two years ago 368,999 64 
capacity tivity 4 ~~ 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5 269.100 85 Five WEEP GVGTARSG .o00.6s 64s 0 de veedels 65 
Previous weet 269.100 96 Ten-year average Trerer eet. 6 
Year ago .. 88 Current week partly estimated. 
Two years ago.. 256, 19 *Including mills not previously reporting. 
Five-year average . ELECT TR Ten 69 ee 
TOR=VORF BVGTRMO 66666 ss cic cceeens 70 BUFFALO 
. lee Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
Jan, 30-Feb. 5 150,315 105 Jan. 30-Feb. 5 . 577,416 508,344 88 
Previous week 154,820 108 Previous week .. 577,416 1,622 90 
Year ago 75 Year ee 577,416 92 
Two years : ) 54 Two y ago... 577,416 419,771 72 
PEve-FORP BVGTARO osc ccscveseasver 79 Five-yes RVUROIR i 6.67008 4 00'S 0 0:008 73 
Ten-year avera 73 Ten-year average ........ 72 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) all 
including Minneapolis, St. 


mills of 


Minnesota, 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Montana, 
(computed 


and 


North and South Dakota 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 



















flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
——Southwest ——Northwest—— -——Buffalo ——Combined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Cropyyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5. 32,765 975,523 16,081 162,965 9.726 290,717 58,572 1,729,205 
Previous week .. 17,058 9,980 59, 
Two weeks ago.. 15,961 9,242 
BUGG s6cb eee ses 16,901 10,192 1,546,541 
BO42 ccccscscves §,051 1,420,283 
BUGS ceenccenece 8,076 1,317 001 
BOEGO ccc vesiscwe 36,826 7,151 ‘. 1,343,096 
Five-yr. average 815,138 8,635 48,215 1,471,2-5 














in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 


year ago. The Bemis composite 


ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Caleutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.69 as compared with 


16.44 a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSELL-MILLER WAREHOUSE BURNS 





MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The feed and 
flour warehouse of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. at Rockford, IIl., was totally 
destroyed in a fire on the night of Feb. 1. 
The warehouse was used as a distributing 


The 
building was leased, but there was a sub- 


station for the company’s products. 


stantial loss in merchandise, which was 
covered by insurance. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN PROCESSING MILL BURNS 





ELienssurGc, Wasu.—Fire swept. the 
grain processing mill in the N. H. Massie 
grain warehouse early Feb. 1, causing 
damage estimated at $25,000. Grinding, 


mixing, rolling and seed-cleaning equip- 
ment were destroyed and approximately 
350 tons of grain stored in six concrete 
tanks was extensively damaged. Cause 
has not as yet been determined. 
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Weather of the past week renewed 
the hopes for a good winter wheat crop 
in some sections of the country—and 
deepened the gloom in other parched 
areas. The outlook considerably 
proved in the western, and especially 
the northwestern, portions of the winter 
wheat belt. The Ohio Valley was largely 
missed by current precipitation and the 
outlook has changed to one which, to 
coin a new phrase, forecasters view with 


im- 


apprehension. 
Winter wheat 
made so much progress following the 
rains of Jan, 25-26 and the period of 
are 


in central Kansas has 


warm weather that farmers com- 
mencing to pasture some of the fields. 
Weather in that last 


mild and a few farmers began seeding 


area week was 
oats on upland fields where the surface 
soil had dried enough to permit working. 

In north northwestern 


Kansas, where moisture was especially 


central and 
needed, there is now sufficient mo‘sture 
to carry wheat through to the middle 
of March, and in Nebraska the moisture 
will be of great benefit. 

Oklahoma small grains, too, benefited 
last week from mild temperatures and 
A defi- 
nite improvement and substantial growth 


light to moderate precipitation. 
of the wheat is reported. Damage from 
kill over the state has been neg- 
ligible. Generally the soil has been too 
wet for plowing except on some scat- 


winter 


tered upland areas where seedbed prep- 
aration for oats and barley has been in 
progress. 
Considerable concern is being ex- 
pressed in Oregon over the wheat crop. 


Moisture since Sept. 1 has been 42% of 
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Weather Favors Southwest; No 
Break in Ohio Valley’s Drouth 


normal while precipitation in Washing- 
ton been but little better. . There 
have not been any ggod snows and rain- 
fall has been light the Pacific 
Northwest. While it is too early to 
kill the crop, there are definite indica- 


has 


over 


tions in some sections that the wheat has 
suffered substantial damage. Just how 
much of the crop will come back when 
more rain comes is the open question at 
this time. 

From Ohio comes the information tnat 
that state’s drouth is the driest August 
through January period in the 61 years 
of the weather bureau’s records. There 
has been only one other six-month period 

October, 1930, through March, 1931,— 
when rainfall was less and only .31 inch 
at that. 
crops are the 
hold — that 
still mature with sufficient precipitation 


Wheat, rye and barley 
hit. Optimists 
could 


less 
hardest 
the wheat crop 
but no agricultural official will hazard 
a guess as to the ultimate crop since 
there is no comparable period in the 
state’s weather history to use for a yard- 
stick. 

Many Ohio farmers believe that with 
sufficient moisture and snow covering at 
the right time, and in the absence of 
severe alternate freezing and thawing, 
and of a sheet of ice on the ground that 
the 


chance the crop might pull through. 


would smother plants, there is a 


Somewhat. similar drouth conditions 


prevail in Michigan and Indiana. 

In the South, with abundant moisture 
and mild temperatures, winter grain 
crops made good progress; some oats 
have been seeded as far north as Okla- 


homa. 





Rye Disappearance Heavier as Feed Demand 
Takes Bigger Share of Large Stocks 


Disappearance of rye during the past 
year has increased as a result of the 
shortage of feed grains, the War Food 
Administration points out. D‘sappear- 
ance for June through November, 1943, 
was 35,640,000 bus as compared with 
31,768,000 for June through November, 
1942, and 22,421,000 for the like period 
of 1941. Since the consumption of rye for 
milling and alcohol production and ex- 
ports has not changed materially, this 
increase is due principally to the 
of rye as feed. 

Production of rye in 1943 was 30,781,- 


use 


000 bus which was below average, but 
57,673,000 in 1942 
was a record for recent years. The car- 
ry-over on June 1, 1943, from the 1942 
crop was the largest on record. 


production of bus 


These 
record stocks plus the 1943 production 


gave a total supply of 72,566,000 bus 


RYE 
a——Supply———_ 
Stocks Produc- 
June 1 tion 


16,777 38,589 
29,902 


Year beginning 
June 1, 1932-41 
10-year average 
1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 


57,341 


DISAPPEARANCE BY 


Stocks 

June 1 

22,817 

20,902 

21,435 

30,981 

1943-44 41,785 
*Stocks plus production 
uses. 


Production 
38,562 
$9,984 
45,364 
57,673 
30,781 


SUPPLY AND DISAPPEARANCE, IN BUSHELS 


Total 
supply* 


75,563 
89,950 
$72,566 


SIX-MONTH 


Total 
61,379 
60,886 
66,799 
88,654 
72,566 
and imports less exports. 
tImcludes-only stocks and production.” §ESstiniated on “basis of .1944 goals.. 


which was reduced to 36,926,000 bus on 
Dec. 1, 1943, as compared with 56,886,000 
the year before. 

The quality of the 1943 rye crop was 
higher than the 1942 crop but was about 
In- 


spected receipts at representative mar- 


up to the average for recent years. 


kets indicate that 9% of the cars graded 
No. 1, 52% No. 2, 28% No. 3, and the 
remainder No. 4 or “sample grade.” This 
compares with the 1934-41 average when 
13% of the cars graded No. 1, 54% No. 
2, 27% No. 3, and only 6% No. 4 or 
“sample grade.” 

The average spread in prices of wheat 
and rye has 


changed considerably in 


the last few months. For the past three 
years the annual average price of No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat has been 
about 


75% higher than the price of No. 
t Mi The 10-year aver- 


2ryea nneapolis. 


(00'S OMITTED) 


Used 

for Fed on 
seed farms 
9,024 13,853 
8,182 — 15 
8,449 
7,705 


96,453 


—— Disappearance 
Alcohol 
produc- 
tion Total 
7,052 72 38,525 
2,4 40,364 
44,782 

48,165 


Milled 


307 
21,697 
PERIODS, 1939-1943 

Disap- 
pearance 
Dec.-May 

12,660 

12,955 


13,397 


Disappearance 
June-November 
27,817 


Stecks 
Dec. ] 
33,562 
34,390 
44,378 
31,768 56,886 
35,640 36,926 
tConfidential, included with other 


26.496 


22,421 


age price of wheat was 64% higher than 
rye. Recently the spread has narrowed 
so that the January average price of 
wheat was only 31% above that of rye 
at Minneapolis. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GROCERY SERVICE DROPPED BY MILL 
Fort Wayne, Inp.—Due to the man- 
the Mayflower Mills, 
which has served groceries and bakeries 


power shortage, 
in Fort Wayne and surrounding terri- 
tory for more than 60 years, is discon- 
tinuing 
Wayne. 
Fort Wayne bakeries and to wholesale 
the 
city, but not enough help is available at 


its service to groceries in Fort 


Service will be continued to 


groceries and bakeries outside of 
the present time to sack suffic‘ent flour 
to take care of the groceries in the city, 
officials state. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE M. HOPFENBECK 
TO COLORADO MILLING CO. 


M. 
beck has accepted the position of vice 
the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, according to an 


Denver, Coro.—George 


Hopfen- 
president of 


announcement by Guy A. Thomas, presi- 
Mr. Hopfen- 
formerly treasurer of the 
Union Secur:ties Corp., New York City. 


dent and general manager, 
beck was 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

OFFICERS ELECTED 
Fort Wayne, Inp.—The Northeastern 
Indiana Hay and Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion has elected Phillip E. Legge, Union- 
dale, as president for 1944, with Arthur 
Goeglein, New Haven, named vice presi- 
dent and A. E. Leif, Fort Wayne, elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer. The association’s 
next meeeing will be March 13. 


STOCKS OF GRAIN 


(In 1,000 
Position 
On 


Crop 
W heat 
Commodity 


farms 

Credit Cor 
Interior mills, 
Terminalsf 
Merchant 


elevators, 


mills} 


Totals 
Corn—On farms ie oes Dee. 
Commodity Credit Corp.* 
mills, 
Terminalst 


Interior elevators, warehouses‘ 


Oats—On farms Tiree 
Interior mills, elevators, warehouses‘ 


Terminalst 


sarley On farms 
Interior mills, 


Terminalst 


elevators, 


On farms 
Interior mills, 
Terminalst 


elevators, 


Totals 


*Stocks owned by Commodity Credit 
mercial grain stocks in 46 markets 
Canadian bonded grain in storage 
upon Bureau of Census report. 
Interpolated from Dec. 1. 


and 


JAN. 1, 


warehouses{.... 


warehouses {.... 


Corp. 
reported 
afloat 
{Includes also stocks in merchant 
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JAN. 1 WHEAT STOCKS 
TOTAL 843,096,000 BUS 


Largest Reduction Since Last October 
in Stocks on Farms, Bureau 
of Agr. Econ. Reports 


Wasuinctron, D, C.—Wheat stocks ‘p 
all storage positions on Jan. 1, 1944, 
amounted to 843,096,000 bus, the Buresy 
of Agricultural Economies reports. Tie 
largest reduction in wheat stocks sinve 
Oct. 1, 1943, was shown in that stor d 
on farms where a decrease of 140,18",- 
000 Stocks held by in- 
terior mills and elevators decreased 6 ,- 
116,000 bus—from 210,102,000 bus on 
Oct. 1, 1943, to 145,116,000 bus on Jan, |. 

Terminal elevators contained 41,716,010 
less of Jan. 1 than on 
Oct. 1 decrease of 7,098,000 bus 
was noted in stocks held by merchaat 


bus is noted. 


bus wheat on 


and a 


mills. 


Stocks on farms and in interior mi!!s 


elevators and warehouses shown in the 
accompanying table are estimates of the 
Crop Reporting Board. For corn, oats 


barley and rye these estimates include 


also such other storages as oil seed 


crushers, breweries, distilleries, bean 
cleaning and corn processing plants and 
similar miscellaneous storage as well as 
merchant mills. 

For wheat, the estimates include the 
stocks in merchant mills as enumerated 
by the of the and ad- 


justed to completeness, with other posi- 


Bureau Census 


tions estimated by the Crop Reporting 


Stocks held by the War Food 
Administration at the 


Board. 
16 terminal mar- 
kets and grains stored by Commodity 
Credit Corp. are included in the grand 
totals contained in the table. 


1944, WITH COMPARISONS 


bushels) 
April 1,'43 July 1, 
325,387 188,675 


"43 Oot, 1,° 

519,310 
54,500 
210,102 


205.5 


58,900 
102,116 
185,524 


2,000 
3,014 
2,326 
388,272 
935,710 
44,090 


7,330 


235,060 


18,692 


997,130 


wooden 
Food 


States, 


bins off farms. 

Administration; incl 
Estimated total 1} 
mills. §Not avail 


in steel and 
by the War 
in United 





March Donut Week Scheduled 





The Donut Week 
cided to change the dates of the Sev- 
Annual National Donut Week to 
March 20-25 to avoid conflict with Donut 


Committee has de- 
enth 
Month and Halloween Week in October, 
when it has been customary to observe 
both together. 

The. keynotes of Donut Week will be 
a salute to the gallant “donuteers” who 
serve the armed services doughnuts on 


every front, linking it up with the na- 
Red Cross Drive. 
The official poster will show a donutcer 


tionwide American 
and will feature the slogan, “Give again 
to the American Red Cross.” 

The story of doughnuts will be told 
to millions through newspaper and radio 
publicity, with broadcasts from -hun- 
dreds of stations. Free radio disks and 
truck and window posters will -be avail- 
able to bakers. 
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x HEN your flours—and the doughs they make— 
have to stand the extra strain of changing formulas or variations 
in fermentation schedules and shop handling—that’s when you 


appreciate the stamina and tolerance of Commander Bakers Flours. 


They’re precision milled from finest selected hard spring 
wheats of the great Northwest to give you the extra qualities you 
need for bold, well risen loaves of finer texture and the flavorful 


quality of vigorous fermentation. 


Whatever your requirements for Northwestern spring 
wheat flours, you may select the Commander Bakers Flour best 
suited to your own baking needs, and be sure of uniform high 


standards of baking performance the year ’round. 


Ask the Commander representative for full information 
about these special bakers Northwestern spring wheat flours. 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


EN SSE PCC TT CCC. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY © Minneapolis LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY © Kansas City BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION © Buffalo 
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DEMONSTRATING SOY 


FLOUR * 


SOYA PRODUCTS 


BY 
K. ASLESEN CO. 
CENTRAL SOYA CO. 
DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


8 fogg 


That bakers are interested in the use of soy flour in their products was 
shown by the attendance at a demonstration held Jan. 26, at the Dunwoody 


Institute, Minneapolis. 
points as far away as 300 miles. 


More than 180 bakers were present, some coming from 
The demonstration was sponsored by the Cen- 


tral Soya Co., Inc., of Fort Wayne, Ind., and its Minneapolis jobber, the K. 


Aslesen Co. 
Paul 


Cummings, sales manager 


processing of the various types of soy flours. 


the Central company, discussed the 


Homer Kuehn, bakery service 


man for the company, conducted the demonstration, assisted by A. J. Vander 


Voort, of Dunwoody. 


There was an appetizing display of bread, rolls, cakes and 


pies, made in part from soy flour, and Mr. Kuehn made some interesting com- 


parisons of these made with, and without, soy flour. 


Pictured above are Mr. 


Kuehn, Mr. Cummings and Mr. Vander Voort. 





Employment Service Will Decide 
Which Registrants Are Essential 


Classification of selective service regis- 


trants between the ages of 22 and 37, 
engaged in critical occupations, has been 
changed by the national headquarters of 
selective service to provide for the opin- 
offices of the U. S. 


ployment Service upon the registrant’s 


ion of local Em- 
essentiality. 

All local boards have been supplied 
with copies of memorandum 115-G which 
directs the boards to refer the name of 
a registrant, together with a statement 
of his occupation, skill, qualifications and 
place of employment to the local office 
of USES filed 
the local board a statement under oath 


whenever there is with 
that the registrant is qualified to engage 
in a critical occupation, or in instances 
when the local board concludes that the 
registrant is not entitled to occupational 
deferment on the basis of his present 
employment. 

Occupational deferments usually de- 
pend on a registrant being classified as a 
necessary man in war production or in 
support of the war effort. An occupa- 
tion in order to be considered as critical, 
in addition to being included on the re- 
cently revised LBM-115 list, must re- 
quire a minimum of two years of train- 
ing time, according to a recent ruling 
of the War Manpower Commission. 

Included in the list of critical occupa- 
tions are the following occupations in 
flour mills: 

Diesel mechanic, diesel engineer, fore- 
man, miller, chemist. The memorandum 
defines miller as follows: “Miller, grain 
products, all around—Performs clean- 


ing, grinding, bolting and packing job 


in a grain-grinding mill; starts ma- 


chinery and examines meal as it comes 
out of mill by feeling it between fingers 
and palm of hand to determine degree 
of fineness; inspects various mills for 
proper operation and makes any neces- 
sary adjustments.” 

Reference of 
the local 


any time. 


the registrant’s case to 
USES office 
If the reference is not 


may be made at 
made 
prior to the time the registrant is 
classified in classes 1-A, 1-A-O, or 4-E, 
it is mandatory that the local selective 
service board refer the registrant to the 
USES immediately upon classification of 
the registrant in one of the classes 
named. 

The registrant’s classification is to be 
reconsidered by his local board if the 
USES 


gaged in a critical occupation. 


certifies the registrant as en- 


Replaceability of the registrant is of 


prime importance in determining his 


status as a necessary man. “The re- 


placeability of the registrant may be 
which should 
LBM 115-B 


memorandum issued by national selec- 


based on various factors 


be considered carefully,” 
tive service headquarters states. “There 
may be a shortage of men _ possessing 
the registrant’s special training, qualifi- 
or skill. There 
distinct unskilled labor shortage that the 


cation may be such a 
registrant is irreplaceable without ref- 
erence to any special training, qualifica- 
tion or skill. In either case, there may 
be a shortage of supply of labor for 


replacement purposes at the place where 


the registrant is working, even though 
there is no over-all shortage throughout 
the nation.” 

Local 
discontinue after Feb. 1, 1944, granting 
occupational deferments for registrants 
(whether nonfather or a father) aged 
18 through 21 years. The only excep- 


boards have been directed to 


tions to this new rule are for registrants 
in agriculture, the merchant marine, the 
army transportation corps, a_ limited 
number of students taking scientific or 
professional courses of training, and if a 
request is supported by a recommenda- 
tion from the state director of selective 
This 
made only after Form 42-A Special has 
filed with the 


service. recommendation can be 


been registrant’s local 
board, 
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CHARLES E. MONROE AGAIN 
HEADS CLUB IN BOSTON 


The Bakers Club of 
held its annual meeting, 
Jan. 24, in the club rooms at the Hotel 

Charles E. 
Stores, 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Inc., 


Sheraton. Monroe, First 
National 
re-elected president. First vice president 
is Charles V. Gridley, Gridley Baking 
Co., Cambridge, and second vice presi- 
dent Russell W. Hangarter, E. M. Noel 
Co., Boston. Guy Maynard, E. M. Noel 


Co., was again re-elected treasurer. 


Inc., Somerville, was 


President Monroe was empowered to 


appoint a new club secretary to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Horace W, Likins. Mr. 


secretary club 


Likins was 


since the was founded 
in 1934 and is retiring because of other 
work which takes up all his time. 
Committee chairmen were appointed as 
follows: admissions, Charles V. Gridley; 
entertainment, Russell W. Hangarter; 
golf, James H. O’Rourke, Wilson & Co; 
Fred G. Stritzinger 3rd, Conti- 
Co; 


house, 
finance, A. 
General Baking Co; audit, 
Clark, F. W. Stock & Sons; 
scholarship, Harry Cleverly, Procter & 


nental Baking Harry 
Hugg-ns, 


George L. 


Gamble Distributing Co., and publicity, 


Eric C. Nissen, Joseph Middleby, Jr., 
Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS EDUCATIONAL 
COMMITTEE IS SELECTED 


Int.—A 
committee has 


CHICAGO, state industry ad- 


visory been set up in 
IlLnois, comprised of the following, each 
representing one area of the state: Ar- 
Nick Amrhein, 


Springfield; George W. Johnson, Dan- 


thur Beier, Dixon; 
ville; Herman Abel, Centralia; George 
C. Mariner, Joliet. 

These men will serve as chairmen of 
the respective local area committees to 
co-operate with Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration area supervisors in the mat- 
educational 


ter of meetings, etc, and 


after formation of local area commit- 
tees will arrange for regular meetings 
of their respective local area commit- 
tees, for the purpose of exchanging ideas 
FDA, ODT, OPA, 


WPB or any other government regula- 


in connection with 
tions, in addition to other matters of im- 
portance in the industry. 
committees are 


These not clearing 


houses for complaints. Any complaints 
will be taken care of, a6 in the past, 
by the respective representatives of 
government. The function of bakers’ 
local committees, as well as the 
state advisory committee, is to be pure- 
ly educational. 


area 
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CCC ISSUES NEW FORM 
FOR WHEAT ALLOTMENT 


Breakdown of Total Sales and Deliveries 
in 1943 Necessary to Obtain 
Feed Wheat 

Wasuinocton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Commodity Credit Corp. has issued 
new and simplified wheat allocation {orm 
which will furnish the basis for sales of 
CCC wheat to buyers. 
will be circulated in areas not previcush 
Unde: the 
revised form the feed industry will be 


The new form 
covered by the old form. 


asked to report whole, crushed and flaked 
wheat inventories as of Jan. 1 and shoy 
the total tonnage of all feeds and feed 
grain sold in the calendar year 1943. 
The annual total sales and deliveries 
must be broken down into specific in 
formation showing: 
1.—Tonnage of all whole feed grains 
and feed ingredients delivered unmixed 
to mixers and dealers for resale. 
2.—Tonnage of broiler mash produced 
3.—Tonnage of branded formula mixed 
rations and scratch feeds purchased, 
No decision has been reached on the 
percent to be allocated on the basis of 
1943 sales but, when allocations represent 
less than Icl orders, buyers may _pur- 
chase from mixed or pool car distribu- 
tors or car lots may be ordered and de- 
ducted from allotments for a subsquent 
month. Car lot buyers should continue 
to purchase from customary sourcé 
Mixers and dealers, who purchase 
ground wheat from millers must trans- 
fer to the mill those portions of their 
feed wheat allocations which they wis! 
ground. Wheat may be advanced to a 


miller but the miller will have to ob 


tain the reduced allocation from mixer 
or dealer for whom he grinds. 


Failure to complete and return the 


] 


information form will ban further sales 


of feed wheat to any buyer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FORMER FEED MAN HEADS 
SIXTH REGION FOR OPA 


Inu.—Rae E. Walters has 
been appointed director of the Office of 


CHICAGO, 


Price Administration’s sixth region, wit 
headquarters in Chicago. He su 
Raymond S. McKeough, who re 
Mr. Walters formerly was head of 
Harlan (Iowa) 


well known in the 


Rendering Co. 
feed industry of 
Iowa and surrounding states. Recently 
he has been district chief for the OPA 
at Des Moines. As regional administra- 
tor at Chicago, Mr. Walters wil 
charge of all OPA activities in Illinois, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 


have 


lowa, 


Paper Serves You! 


Not for our sake, but 


for your sake, for 
your industry’s 
sake, for your 
country’s sake— 


SAVE PAPER: 


Join in your local wastepaper salvage 
campaign. If there isn't one, start one! 
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3. : PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
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on the 
asis of 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


seaaiiia SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


y pur. : Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
stribu- ’ PRESTON:SH HAFFER toe Co, Co. Mills at Moscow, Idaho, and Portland, Oregon 


nd de- 















squuent ‘ TRCHANT MILLERS 

nuinue ie ESTABLISHED 1865 FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 
es, q The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
chase Be =| SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY Sianeae Meakin, sagetbor with sure thom oun Rondosd 


rans- 


t their i Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


y wis 


ito. i Spring Patents 
| WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


ie i WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
CuirF H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











q Geet Seen OA Seay Taare BLUESTEM PATENTS carmen WHEAT PATENTS 
rn the 4 Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE — 
r sale 





Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. Cable Address: “*Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Cape ley 8 ,000 Be 


Vew York Inquirics: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce EX B wild = ig » The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 
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~— | WESTERN MILLING Co. THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
nsin, i MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT RED WING, MINNESOTA 
. BLUESTEM—PATENT Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
. FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
— General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
1u ! Mi 
IINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. BUY and SELL through WANT ADS he Northwestern Miller 
= Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


: with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron Ce Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


















AN UP-TO-DATE MILL OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

A rather full description of what was 
that 
is contained in an advertisement 
1748, in the New York 


The description is worth quot- 


considered an up-to-date mill at 
time 
of Aug. 29, 
Gazette. 
ing in full: 

“There will be exposed to Sale by 
way of Publick Vendue, on Thursday 
the Twenty ninth of September next, at 
10 o’Clock in the Forenoon. 

“Two Grist Mills, together with the 
Dwelling-House thirty-five 
of good Land, now belonging to Joseph 
Benney: The said Mills are in very good 
Order, and built upon a large and con- 
venient Stream that never wants for 
plenty of Water in all Seasons of the 
Year; also a large, strong, well built 
Mill-House three Stories Half 
high, being 33 Feet in Length, and 28 
in Breadth, with an Addition; also sun- 


and Acres 


and a 


dry large Rooms with good Conveniences 
for storing several thousand Bushels of 
Wheat, with sufficient room to store the 
Flour of two thousand Bushels when 
packt: Also three Bolting 
Mills, whereof two goes by Water, with 
an advantage to hoist all the Flour by 
Water, which is a great ease, together 
with many other 
thereunto belonging. 

“The 35 Acres of Land 
tioned, is very good, and chiefly within 


very good 


good Conveniences 


above men- 
Fence, whereof 14 Acres may be applied 
to mowing. The said Premises is situ- 
ate and lying in the County of Somerset, 
in East-New-Jersey, and adjoining to 
Rariton River, and in the Center of a 
large County that produces abundance 
of Wheat and other Grain yearly; and 
in the midst of a thick settled 
neighborhood, about 10 Miles from Pis- 


very 
cataway Landing. The Vendue will be 
held on the Premises, where the Condi- 
tions of Sale may be 
where the Title for the Premises may be 
readily sought into; which Title will ap- 


seen; and also 


pear to be good and indisputable; by 
Joseph Benney.” 

From the account above, it is impor- 
tant to note the use of elevators run 
by water to hoist the flour, the separate 
bolting mills, the storage conveniences, 
and the fact that East Jersey was then 
considered a wheat center. 

A mill advertised in the New York 
Gazette, May 9, 1763, had adjoining it 
not only a bolting house with five good 


bolts run by waterpower, but “an ex- 
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cellent stone bakehouse two stories high 


which has two very fine ovens 
i &." 

Another mill, advertising March 13, 
1766, in the New York Gazette, 
bolts and a hoisting jack, both run by 
With it 
cooper shop for the making of 


It was between New Brunswick 


had 


connected a 
flour 


water. was also 
barrels. 
and Trenton, in the midst of a plentiful 
wheat country, where, it was declared, 
any quantity of wheat could be bought 
at a reasonable price. 


ss = 
WHAT MAY BECOME OF 
THOSE WOODEN BINS 
Wooden grain bins will provide some- 


thing 
plans of the War Food Administration’s 


novel in the way of housing if 


Office of Labor carry through. 

In 1942, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought 73,000 bins at a cost of $20,000,- 
000 for wheat on which 


storing loan 


farmers defaulted. Since then, one third 
of them have been sold to farmers, and 
the CCC would like to get rid of the 
rest. There are 25 different sizes, the 
largest having a floor space of 14x24, 
The Houston Ready Cut House Co. 
of Texas recently became interested in 
the large size for conversion into homes 
for war plant workers. There are 6,500 
of these bins, 2,500 in storage at manu- 
facturing plants, the remainder scattered 
all over the great plains. The company 
estimated cost of conversion at $1,250, 
plus the price of the bin—about $350. 
The bins will go, however, to WFA’s 
Office of Labor if Congress will put up 
the money, WFA plans to convert them 
into living quarters for migratory farm 


workers at a cost of $65, plus the cost 





of the bin. While the Houston company 


planned to convert the bins into neat 


white clapboard, green trim 


WFA 


grain doors into louvres, cut a few win- 


cottages, 
expects merely to convert the 
dows, hang a screen door, and let the 
inside go unfinished. 

CCC still is trying to sell the remain- 
ing 41,500 bins of assorted sizes to farm- 
ers. CCC also owns thousands of steel 
bins, but they are not for sale. It 
built 63,000 of these “corn poppers” for 
$10,000,000 during Henry Wallace’s ever- 
30's. 
farmers, but 
held for 
restoration of the ever normal granary.— 
Week. 


normal granary heyday in the 


Some were later sold to 


the rest are being postwar 


Business 


The best smell is bread, the best sa- 
vour salt, the best love that of children. 

English Saying. 

= 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON 
FREE ENTERPRISE 

Prosperity is the fruit of labor; prop- 
erty is desirable; is a positive good in 
should be rich 
shows that others may become rich and 


the world. That some 
hence is just encouragement to industry 
and enterprise. Let not him who 
is homeless pull down the house of an- 
other, but let him labor diligently to 
build one for himself, thus by example 
assuring that his own shall be safe from 
I take it that it is best 
for all to leave each man free to acquire 
Some will 
don’t believe in 


violence. 


property as fast as he can. 
a law 
to prevent a man from getting rich; it 
would do more harm than good.—A bra- 


get wealthy. I 


ham Lincoln. 
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AN HISTORIC DOCUMENT 

There has come into the possession of 
the Liverpool Corn Trade Association a 
share certificate of the old Liverpool 
Corn The share certificate, 
printed on parchment, is artistically in- 
scribed and carries a picture of the old 
Liverpool Corn Exchange building. It 
is nearly 130 years old, bearing the date 
7th day of September, 1814. Despite its 
great age it is, apart from some yel- 
lowing of the parchment, perfectly pre- 


Exchange. 


served and readable. 

The certificate is made out in the name 
of William Pickering. It is signed by 
and Henry Ward. Gore’s 
Directory of 1859 contains a reference to 
Charles William Harrison Pickering, 
grain merchant (Pickering Brothers), 11 
Drury Lane, who was probably a de- 


Jos. Lace 


scendant of William Pickering, the orig- 
inal owner of the certificate. Jos. Lace 
may have been a partner of Laces and 
Co., solicitors, who have been in Liver- 
pool for more than 100 years. 

The erection of the old Corn Exchange 
Building in Brunswick Street was de- 
cided at a meeting of the trade held in 
May, 1806, and 100 shares of £100 each 
In 1808 the Corn 
Exchange was open for business, ap- 


were soon taken up. 


proximately on the site occupied by its 
successor, which was destroyed by enemy 
action in May, 1941. The entrance was 
on a level with the street, where much 
of the was _ transacted. 
The old building was demolished and a 
The latter 
completed as to its Brunswick 
Street exterior in 1854, but subsequent 
rendered further interior 
extensions necessary.—Corn Trade News, 


grain businéss 
new one erected in 1853-54, 


was 
requirements 


Liverpool, Eng. 

AFTER THE SNOWSTORM 
Swirling snow, night-long, and we 
Waken to this mystery 
Of settled white and rounded dome, 
Of earth enlaced with snowflake foam, 
Of bended bough and curving bush 
Contoured to a silver hush. 

Swirling snow, dream-passed, and day 
Drifts beneath a sky of gray . 
Beauty-born and pure and fair, 
Day awakes to quiet air— 
With white-spread fields of future corn 
And wheat where snow-white bread 
is born. 
Herten Marina, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
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Millers’ Memorial 


IX decades ago the Minneapplis Head Millers 
5 Association was engaged in an ambitious fund- 
raising. It had been formed principally for that 
purpose. The fund was designed to pay for the monu- 
ment pictured above, to those who lost their lives in the 
great Minneapolis mill explosion and fire of 1878. 
Chief money-making resource of the head millers, 
aside from subscriptions, was a summer picnic—not one 
but several, all held on the shores of storied Lake 
Minnetonka. The first took place in 1882, and that 
of 1885 completed the amount it was necessary to raise. 
Profits of the Picnic excursions in the first two years 


Che Northwestern-Miller 


MILLING PRODUCTION 
SECTION 


of the campaign were small, but there was a marked improvement 
in the last two. The committees evidently became increasingly 
proficient. Donations from mill managements and individuals were 
solicited also. 

Of the donations made by the mill owners, Washburn, Crosby & 
Co. gave $500; C. A. Pillsbury & Co., $500; W. D. Washburn, $200; 
Christian Bros. & Co., $200; D. Morrison, $100, and Sidle, Fletcher, 
Holmes & Co., $100. This 
source of income was larger than 
even the profitable picnics. 

George T. Smith whose name 
appears separately among the 
givers, was the middlings puri- 
fier man—he who had caused the 
flour milling industry an im- 
mense amount of bother and 
financial lather over the disput- 
ed purifier patents—a celebrated 
and ramified litigation that oc- 
cupied a bitter decade of time 
and attention. 
The head millers’ monument 
to their unfortunate fellow- 
craftsmen stands on a command- 
ing knoll in Lakewood Cemetery 
on the eastern shore of Lake 
Calhoun, some three miles from 
the milling district of Minne- 
apolis. It is a tall, graceful 
shaft of Barre granite, rising 35 
feet above its base. Cut into its design are appropriate emblems: a 
bevel gear, a millstone, a sheaf of wheat, and a roll. A quotation 
from Carlyle, “Labor, wide as the earth, has its summit in Heaven,” 
appears on one of the base panels. Above it is the inscription: 


“Erected A. D. 1885, by the Minneapolis Head Millers Association, 
in memory of those who lost their lives in the great mill explosion, 
May 2, 1878.” 

The names of the 18 men who lost their lives in the explosion are 
carved in two sides of the base panel. One of the panels is shown 


in the smaller of the two pictures. 


Fourteen victims of the explosion, which took a total of 18 lives, 
were operatives in the Washburn A mill. Their names are inscribed 
on a tablet placed in the wall of the new A mill that was erected on 
the site of the one that was destroyed. The tablet bears this legend: 


“This mill was erected in the year 1879, on the site of the 
Washburn A, which was totally destroyed on the second day of May, 
1878, by fire, and a terrific explosion occasioned by the rapid com- 
bustion of flour dust. Not one stone was left upon another and every 
person engaged in the mill instantly lost his life.” Under the panel 
of names was inscribed the quotation from Carlyle that appears on the 
shaft in Lakewood Cemetery. 

The annual picnic of millers became a fixture. It was recognized 
by the mill managements, who made picnic day a holiday. District 
No. 4 of the Association of Operative Millers, which supplanted the 
head millers’ group, carries on the tradition. 
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MERCK FLOUR-ENRICHMENT INGREDIENTS 


THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
Synthesized in the Merck Research Laboratories, 1936. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. 


NIACIN 
Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. 


IRON 


Iron by Hydrogen (Reduced Iron)—one of the most assimi- 
lable forms of iron. A special form has been made available 


by Merck for flour enrichment. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manifachuing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


New York, N. Y. - Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. - 
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~~ Ever since 1934, when the first of the pure 


vitamins (ascorbic acid) was synthesized, the 
name Merck has been the first word in the 
synthesis, development, and large-scale pro- 
duction of these vitally important substances. 


Thus, when our Government's enrichment pro- 
gram was instituted, the milling industry found 
in Merck an already established, central, and 


_dependable source of enrichment ingredients. 


Whether you use ingredients or mixtures, the 
name Merck is the first thought, naturally, in 
the purchase of vitamins and minerals for 
flour enrichment. 


"MERCH materally? 


Also available 


MERCK FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURES 


Write for details on the several precision-controlled mixtures which 
offer important operating advantages in continuous feeding or 
batch-mixing. Smooth and free-flowing, Merck Flour-Enrichment 
Mixtures provide all desirable characteristics needed to meet the 


miller’s practical needs. Available in single and double strengths. 


Our scientific staff and laboratories are 


prepared to serve you. 
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The Smallest Soft Wheat Crop in 75 Years Focuses Attention on the Downward Trend in Production 


Note.—A 
acreage of soft wheat during the past 


EpiTor’s steady decline in 
2%” years, coupled with the shortest crop 
since 1866, has caused many millers and 
rain men to ask: “What of the future 
This article com- 


soft winter wheat?” 


s the opinions of agronomists and 
others closely connected with soft wheat 
duction. 


f There are several factors in- 
volved in the overall production and sup- 
ply situation that must be given consider- 
ation. Those factors are discussed in the 
following article. 

. ¥ ¥ 


) RODUCTION of soft wheat in the 
United States has 
decline for the past 25 years. The 


been on the 


1913 crop in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan and other major soft wheat 
«ducing states was the smallest crop 
sit 1866. 
Soft wheat millers were genuinely 


concerned over the extremely short 1943 
crop and many are wondering whether 
the trend of the past few will 
Statistics 
Bureau of Agricultural 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
show that the devoted to soft 


wheat production has declined more than 


years 
continue. compiled by the 


Economics of 
acreage 


one half during the past two decades. 


In 1919 there were more than 20,000,- 





l airfield—a 


New Variety of Soft Wheat. 


acres seeded to soft red winter 
eat; the seeded acreage for the 1943 
)) was less than 9,000,000 acres. 

the estimated percentage of the total 
United States 
ied by each of the five classes of wheat 


shown in the following table taken 


eat area in the occu- 


irom Circular No. 634, U. S. Depart- 
nent of Agriculture. Hard winter 


‘eat is the only class that has shown 
consistent upward trend in percent- 
ve of the total wheat acreage. 


Percentage of total acreage 


lass 1919 1924 1929 1934 1939 
Hard red spring. 24.2 22.4 22.0 23.2 20.9 
UME decane ac 6.4 8.2 9.4 4.6 5.3 
rd red winter. 32.0 41.4 43.5 44.6 47.6 
‘oft red winter. 30.1 32.1 17.7 20.9 19.6 
WHI: sivnggan es 7.3 69 7.4 6.7 6.6 
SOYBEANS “RAID” WHEAT ACREAGE 


Millers and grain men, in their search 
for reasons for the great decline in soft 
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wheat production, quite naturally point 
to the rapid increase in soybean acreage 
in the corn belt and, in effect, comment: 
“There is where the soft wheat acreage 
has gone.” Soybeans did raid the soft 


wheat acreage during the past three 


years, but that does not account for 
much more than one fifth the acreage 
shift away from soft wheat. The large 


increase in soybean acreage has_ been 


brought about in the past three years 
and has been the result of some truly 
high-pressure promotion by the United 
States 


cause the oil and protein were needed 


Department of Agriculture be- 


in war industries. It so happened that 
the soil and climatic requirements for 
soybeans are about the same as for soft 
the latter 
out because of the urgency of the need 


winter wheat and crop lost 
and greater profit in soybeans. 

R. D. Lewis, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Agronomy, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, and an associate agrono- 
mist on the staff of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, lists the shift 
in acreage to soybeans as the first of 
three principal reasons for the acreage 
soft Ohio. 
The reasons, as listed by Mr. Lewis, are: 


decline of winter wheat in 
1. The increased acreage of soybeans. 
2. The increased tendency toward the 
mechanical picking of corn, making corn 
a more economical (or profitable) crop 
than soft wheat. 
3. The consequent difficulties of get- 


ting corn and soybeans harvested in 
time to permit successful seeding of 


winter wheat on the same land. 

Wheat acreage in Ohio has tended to 
decrease gradually in spite of an in- 
crease during World War I. The 1943 
wheat acreage in Ohio totaled 1,551,000 
acres as compared with 1,724,000 acres 
in 1942 and 2,037,000 acres for the av- 
erage acreage in the 10-year 
1930-39. 

The average soybean acreage in Ohio 
during the same 10-year period was 
about 321,000 acres. There were ap- 
proximately 1,440,000 acres planted to 
soybeans in Ohio last year. 

Removing the past three war-boom 
years from the averages in order to get 


period 


1925 


The above graphs show the seeded acreage, by classes of 
wheat, in the United States since 1919. Hard red winter wheat 
acreage, while it has fluctuated widely in that period, shows a 
decline of less than 5,000,000 acres while soft winter wheat had 


1927 1929 1931 1933 


in the same period. 


a fair comparison of the two crops in 
the estimation of the farmers who grow 
them, it will be noted that the soybean 
acreage in Ohio was increased by ten- 
fold between 1924 and 1939—from about 
85,000 acres in 1924 to 850,000 
in 1939. The mechanical combine-har- 
vester can be used to harvest soybeans 


acres 


as well as it can be used to harvest 

wheat, so the added advantage of low 

labor costs is common to both crops. 
The soft 


wheat to soybeans has been about the 


acreage trend away from 


same in Illinois as in Ohio. ‘The acre- 


age of winter wheat harvested in Illi- 
nois during 1942 and 1943 was about 


half as much as the average crop,” A. 
J. Surratt, senior agricultural statisti- 
cian with the Illinois Co-operative Crop 
Reporting Service, reports. 

WHEAT ACREAGE LOWEST ON RECORD 

“In fact, 
the 1942 and 1943 crops is the lowest 
This 
drastic slump in acreage is partly due 
to the fact that 
corn and soybeans are more profitable 


winter wheat acreage for 


on record extending back to 1866. 


other crops such as 
than wheat, particularly in central and 
northern Illinois, and partly due to the 
fact 
planting 


that we have had two adverse 


seasons for wheat, followed 
by considerable damage and abandon- 
ment from excessive water in the spring 
seasons of those two years.” 

There will be an increase of “any- 
where from 20 to 30% in the acreage of 
Illinois,’ Mr. 
Surratt believes, but adds that “whether 


Illinois 


soft wheat in southern 


or not wheat acreage remains 
below 1,500,000 acres, reducing the rank 
of Illinois as a wheat-producing state, 
depends on the developments in the soy- 
bean industry after the war.” 

“While soybeans have been more prof- 
itable than wheat during the past two 
years in most of Illinois, the fact re- 
mains that soybeans are not the soil 
building crop that many farmers figured 
on until recent years. Unless soybean 
prices hold up strong, the majority of 
our farmers will find it necessary to 
build up the fertility of the soil and 


may turn back to wheat as the usual and 


1935 
declined from about 21,000,000 to less than 10,000,000 acres 


Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A. 
included in each class is shown in parentheses. 


1937 1939 1941 1943 


The chart was prepared by the Bureau of 
The number of states 


most popular nurse crop for clover,” 
Mr. Surratt says. “The fertility of the 
soil is declining under the efforts to 
meet war-time production goals 
under which it is impossible to follow 
rotation practices that will maintain soil 
fertility,” he adds. 


crop 


ILLINOIS MAY REGAIN ACREAGE 


Some authorities think 


that the Illinois wheat acreage may suf- 


agricultural 


fer in the postwar plans, but there are 
others equally as well qualified who think 
that the state will maintain a fair-sized 
wheat acreage of around 1,500,000 acres 
or possibly a little more. Normally 
about 60% of the Illinois wheat acreage 
is devoted to soft winter wheat. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, recently had this to say about soft 
wheat in the postwar plans for agricul- 
ture: 

“Crop production specialists will tell 
you that the most efficient and profitable 
farm planning warrants an increased 
rather than a decreased soft wheat acre- 
age east of the Missouri River, not be- 
cause of profits in wheat growing alone, 
but because wheat fits in with the best 
methods of rotation, as 
strated by centuries of experience and 
over a century of experiment. 


crop demon- 
Our best 
agronomists and soil specialists were not 
consulted about the proposed acreage 
transfer of all wheat production west 
River. That plan 
happily has faded and we can anticipate 
needed increases in soft wheat acreage 


of the Missouri 


which means more wheat processing by 
small millers in soft wheat territory.” 
Acreage seeded to winter wheat in 
the fall of 1942 was the 
smallest since 1866. Winter injury fur- 
ther reduced the that the 
acreage harvested in 1943 (992,000 acres) 
was only 59% of the 1932-41 10-year 
average. Indiana normally ranks third 
in the production of soft winter wheat 
with an average acreage of 1,373,644 
acres, which is 84% of the state’s total 
wheat acreage. a 
Dr. G. H. Cutler, agronomist on the 
staff of. the Indiana Agricultural Ex- 


Indiana in 


acreage so 
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periment Station at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, in commenting on the trend 
in soft wheat acreage in his state, writes: 

“It is not easy to state all the fac- 
tors involved in the unusual soft wheat 
situation which has developed in recent 
years. Two important, though possibly 
temporary, factors contributing to the 
shrinkage in wheat acreage have been 
the U. S. government agencies’ induce- 
ments to farmers to reduce acreages 
seeded to wheat, due to mounting sur- 
pluses, which culminated last year in 
prohibiting the use of nitrogen in fer- 
tilizers for wheat, and the gréatly ex- 
panded demand for soybeans. Up to 
1942 the annual acreage of winter wheat 
exceeded that. of soybeans, but in that 
year soybeans went out ahead and the 
spread was greatly increased in the 1943 
crop. The change in {the relative pro- 
duction of these two ‘crops since 1941 
is brought into clearer relief when it is 
seen that soybean production increased 
by 643,000 acres while winter wheat 
production shrank by 468,000 acres. It 
seems likely that the corn and oat crops 
also figured in this shift, though their 
combined increases are offset by a sim- 
ilar increase in the total acreage devoted 
to crops.” 

SOYBEANS A “SURER” CROP 

Dr. Cutler points out that in Indiana 
at least, soybeans have been a “surer” 
crop than winter wheat because winter 
injury alone may reduce the stand of 
wheat to such an extent that the crop 
is abandoned and the land seeded to 
another crop. On the average, Dr. Cut- 
ler says, loss by winterkill will be about 
10%, though it has been as high as 60% 
in some particularly hard winters. 

“When to such losses are added those 
due to soil erosion, diseases and insect 
pests,” Dr. Cutler comments, “the farmer 
is given good reason to question whether 
the advantages accrued were not greatly 
eutweighed by the losses sustained.” 


ALTERNATIVE SOURCES OF SOFT WHEAT 
Another factor to merit some consid- 
eration in the soft wheat supply situa- 
tion is the alternative sources of soft 
and semi-hard wheat. Soft wheats can 
be produced in other regions of the 
United States, notably the Pacific North- 
west, and therefore compete directly 
with soft wheat produced in the major 
soft wheat belt—eastern Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. The 
wheat produced in those midwestern 
states, however, is very popular for the 
manufacture of cake flour. 

Kawvale, a variety of semi-hard wheat 
first produced in eastern Kansas, was 
in demand last fall because of the short 
crop farther east. The variety unfor- 
tunately possesses more popularity with 
farmers than with millers; it is no longer 
on the list of recommended varieties 
and its production is being discouraged. 

Indiana, too, has its unwanted wheat 
variety. “While it is true that a large 
part of the wheat grown in Indiana is 
of the soft red class and is very popu- 
lar for pastry flour production, never- 
theless there is a sizable amount of 
wheat produced which is scarcely so 
popular,” Dr. Cutler says. “This is be- 
cause it possesses some of the charac- 
teristics of hard wheat. Such wheat is 
popular with farmers because as a rule 
it withstands the rigors of the winter 
and is therefore likely to yield better 
than the typical soft wheat varieties. 
When conditions favor it can be used 
for feed. Such wheat; however, fre- 
quently shows so much' Variation ‘in type 
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and quality that it is graded mixed and 
is therefore subject to a discount.” 

with and related to the 
production of these “off type” varieties 


Associated 


is the diversity of interest of the soft 


wheat millers in this area. Some mill- 
ers prefer these wheats and have been 
known on occasion to pay a premium 
to get them; others buy them as well 
as the typical soft wheat, while on the 
other hand other millers buy only the 
soft 


state of affairs actually 


typical wheat. Naturally such a 
stimulates the 
wheats which 
both 


characteristics. 


production of 
for the 


and soft 


“mongrel” 


most part possess hard 


wheat 
OTHER MINOR AND TEMPORARY FACTORS 
Other 
minor, 


factors, some of which seem 


which may influence the farmer 


either for or against the growing of soft 
winter wheat are mentioned by Dr. Cut- 
ler. “It wet 


may be dry weather, or 


weather at time of seeding; or the price 
of good seed wheat; or the prospect of a 
serious epidemic of Hessian fly; or sub- 
stituting winter barley or winter rye to 
meet a prospective feed shortage or any 
one of a number of things that may 
interrupt the farmer’s long time crop- 
ping program.” 
WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

Dr. Cutler’s summary of the situation 
is as follows: 

“Having indicated the present trend 
in the production of soft winter wheat 
the question arises, what of the future? 
And what can be done about it? 

“Aside 
portance of the soft winter wheat crop 


from the great strategic im- 


as a source of food under present war- 
time conditions there are other reasons 
which justify the expectation that the 
winter wheat will continue 


soft crop 


to assume an important place as a farm 
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It fits well into the 
cropping systems and offers a good com 


crop in Indiana. 


panion with which to sow 


fall, the 
plant aids materially in holding the soi 


grass and 


clover. Seeded in the wheat 


against erosion and washing. Of impor 
tance, too, is the fact that it is an ac 
ceptable cash crop which helps to dis 
tribute farm labor without unduly com 
peting with other essential farm crops 

“In reaching conclusions concernin 
future soft winter wheat production i 
Indiana much will depend upon th 
solution of present problems in produc 
tion. These center around the _ losse 
due to winter injury, methods of har 
vesting and the control of disease an 
insect pests. These and related prol 
lems are being studied and the facts dis 
covered and results obtained are con 
stantly applied in soft wheat production 


There is much yet to be done, however 





With the Cameraman at A.O.M. Meetings 
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The pictures reproduced above were 
taken at recent meetings of District 1, 
Association of Operative Millers, in Wich- 
ita, and of District 4 in Minneapolis. All 
identifications are left to right, top to 
bottom. Beginning in the upper left cor- 
ner, the men are: 

C. E. Huffman, superintendent of the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., listens 
to Willis N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of production, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson. 

T. E: Forster, Jr., of the Forster Mfg. 
Co., Wichita; Dee McQuillen, -superin- 





tendent of the Bowersock Mills & Power 
Co., mill at Lawrence, Kansas, and R. B. 
Potts of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 

E. C. Schroeder, vice president of the 
Great Western Mill Supply Co. and S. H. 
Stoltzfus, president of the General Mill 
Equipment Co., Kansas City, Mo., engage 
in a bit of shop talk during the recess 
period. 

Roger Pratt and L. H. Petersen, both 
connected with the Kansas City office of 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., between 
sessions at the Wichita meeting. 

The newly elected officers of District 





4, Association of Operative Millers are 
subjects for a picture. They are Charles 
R. Veeck, of the Eagle Roller Mills Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., chairman; C. O. Spen- 
cer, assistant superintendent of manufac- 
ture, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
vice chairman; and William Howie, of 
the J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

William Sewell of the Strong Scott Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis; and R. M. Finch, of 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
pose for the cameraman during the meet- 
ing of District 4, A. O. M. 
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MILLING IN COLD WEATHER 


By R. O. Pence 





Effects of Time and 
Temperature on 
7 empering 


ifferent lots of wheat having the 


e moisture content may or may not 


he in the same condition when the wheat 


is milled. ‘Time and temperature are 
t very important factors in water 
yevetration and wheat conditioning. In 


mills the amount of space devoted 

to preparing the wheat for milling is 

guile limited, or perhaps the elevators, 

the storage or smut room is not heated. 

Movement of water in wheat is slow and 

conditioning of the wheat is the 

result. 

e following table shows the effects 

of temperature and time in water pene- 
on in tempering wheat. 

EekPECTS OF TIME AND TEMPERATURE 

WATER PENETRATION OF WHEAT 

Grams of 

water absorbed by 


ion of 100 grams of wheat at 
rsion different temperatures 
vate 13 SO 104 140 
ee 5.7 8.9 10.0 10.9 
nutes ...cees 6.2 9.9 11.7 14.7 
BEES cccaves CP 12.0 15.7 20.5 
INnUteS ..scoee 9.1 14.3 19.9 29.5 
AN “sare 0400.2 12.5 21.1 32.2 19.7 
re es 15.4 29.6 10.7 
OO 6cisseane ee 38.4 19.1 
re ee 27.8 0.4 
UTS scccwcese 5.8 

The data shows that heat and time 


are important factors in keeping the 
wheat at a uniform moisture content as 
it goes to the break rolls. The research 


problem was conducted by using 100 
grams of wheat with approximately 11% 
test. 


was brought to the 


moisture for each Each sample 


same temperature 


as that of the water in which it was to 
be immersed and then immersed in the 
water for the length of time shown in 
the table. During immersion, the tem- 
perature of the wheat and water was 
held constant and when the wheat was 


removed from the water it was placed 


in centrifuge and all surface water 
thrown off. The wheat was then weighed 
to determine the amount of water ab- 
sorbed, 


lt will he noted that at a temperature 


of 140°, the wheat absorbed as much 


waler in two hours as it did at 80° in 
24 hours, and at 48° it had absorbed 
a little more than one half as much 
W ras at 80° in 24 hours. 


e method of application of the 


te ering water is another factor that 
n be considered. The most common 
! wd used is to play a stream of 


r into the conveyor. The length of 


the conveyor and its speed, of course, 
deiermine the length of time the wheat 
posed to the tempering water. In 
" mills the wheat is fairly well mixed 


before going to the bin for a rest period. 
Ihere are some instances, however, when 
f water still 


of the 


remains on the surface 


grain when it is binned and 
under cold weather conditions this water 
rns to ice if the bin or smut room is 
not heated. There would be no effective 
conditioning of, the grain under these 
_conditions, regardless of how long: it re- 
Mained. in the bin at. the existing tem- 
perature. bi ais toch: ig 


lf the water and wheat were warm 


and the water sprayed or atomized on 
the wheat as it enters the conveyor, it 
would come in contact with all the ker- 
nels much more readily, insuring a more 
uniform moisture distribution and more 


rapid absorption of the water. 


Preventing Condensa- 
tion on the Top Floor 


Mills having the dust collectors lo- 
cated on the top floor often experience 


difficulty in the winter time because of 


5a 


condensation of moisture on the windows 
and walls air from the 
lectors is exhausted inside the building. 


when the col- 
This objectionable feature may be rem- 
edied by conducting the exhaust air 
down below the roll floor and allowing it 
to rise through the mill through open 
gratings placed on the opposite sides 
of the room from floor to floor. 

Since the exhaust air is warm, it will 
circulate freely and the result will be 
more uniform temperature and humid- 
ity throughout the mill, instead of an 
excessively high humidity on the top 
floor. Warm air tends to rise, and if it 





Ir wartime shortages have compelled you to use substi- 
tutes, affecting the proportions of leavening or other 
ingredients, tests by Monsanto Baking Laboratories may 
show you how to combine these present-day materials to 
give prewar results. Or, if you are developing a new 
product for the present or postwar markets, such tests 
may reveal ways to make it better. 


The staff of scientists and the modern equipment of 
Monsanto’s baking laboratory are at your service... with- 


out obligation. 


Whether you want tests on one ingredient or on a 
formulation for a specialty flour or a check baking on 
your own results, you can depend on Monsanto Baking 
Laboratory to give you an accurate and unbiased report. 
Please feel as free to use the Monsanto Laboratory as if it 
were part of your own plant. For further details, write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


HT PHOSPHATE 
xc PHOSPHATE. 


ELECTRIC OVENS 
with revolving shelves, 
are part of our stand- 
ard laboratory equip- 
ment. 








THE OSMOSCOPE 
in the Monsanto Lab- 
oratory, measures the 
rancidity of lour.Odor 
reveals the rancidity, 
which then is meas- 
ured numerically, 











THE VOLUMETER 


in Monsanto Baking 
Laboratory, measures 
the lightness of biscuits 
baked by tests. 'Light- 
ness’’ then no longer is 
a relative term, but an 
accurate measurement, 





MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICM SERVES MANKIND 
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The above illustrations were reproduced from charts used 
by Huston Boyd, superintendent of the K. B. R. Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas, in his discussion of “Roll Corrugations 









Under the Microscope” presented at the meeting of District 1, 
Association of Operative Millers, in Wichita, Kansas, recently. 

“The charts illustrate better than words the points I wish 
to bring out,’ Mr. Boyd stated. They are shadowgraphs of 
roll corrugations magnified many times their original size. 
Chart A was made from a complete set of break rolls—12, 14, 













16 and 20 Getchell cuts all from one corrugating shop. 

Chart B is the set of rolls installed on opposite sides of the 
same roll stands at the same time but from another shop. All 
of the cuts were supposed to be Getchell cuts, Mr. Boyd said. 

Chart C is a duplicate of Chart A except that the rolls 
have been used for nine months. “By comparing Charts B 
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Roll Corrugations Under a Microscope 


B 


D 


and C you will believe me when I say that with the possible 
exception of the second break roll, the rolls pictured on Chart 
C were grinding as well when taken out after nine months as 
those on Chart B were when they were installed,” Mr. Boyd 
commented. 





Chart D is the nine-months-old duplicate of Chart B and was 
prepared simply to illustrate further the effect of wear on the 
rolls. 

The shadowgraphs were prepared by first making dental 
plaster impressions on the surface of the rolls. The plaster 
casts were then cut down to the thickness of a glass slide to 
fit into a standard still-picture projector. The charts were 
then drawn by projecting the image of the cross-section casts 
directly on poster board and sketching in the outline of the 
shadow. 
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is exhausted on the top floor it remains 
there. 

Air from the dust collectors may also 
be returned to the purifiers, eliminating 
excessive moisture loss in the purifiers. 


Cold Drafts Can 
Cause Trouble 


Drafts of cold air on any spout will 
cause condensation of moisture inside 
the spout. The condensed moisture on 
the inside of the spout will then collect 
dust or flour and this paste mixture wil] 
gradually build up until the spout b 

comes filled in the corners, leaving onl 
a small opening for the. stock to flow 
through. 

Tapping the spout will cause some of 
the collected material to break loose and 
lodge, closing the opening. The net r 
sult is a choke-up in the sifter or ele- 
vator. If the draft on the metal spout 
cannot be eliminated, the next best thing 
to do is to insulate the spout at the 
point of contact with the cold air. The 
best cure is, of course, to get rid of 
the draft. 


Use Electric Fans 
in Winter Time, Too 


Electric fans ordinarily are regarded 
as equipment for use during hot weather 
only. Fans can be put to good use in 
mills in the winter time, however, to 
insure good airculation of the air. Small 
fans mounted on the steering posts of 
automobiles demonstrate the desirability 
of keeping the air moving when the out- 
side temperature is lower than the tem- 
perature inside. Many mills have loca- 
tions within the mill where, because of 
some obstruction, the air does not cir- 
culate freely. It is possible to set a fan 
near this location and give the air a 
boost, preventing cold spots and mois- 
ture condensation. It may even be ad- 
visable to direct the current of air 
through a steam radiator to assure dis 
persal of the warm air more rapidly 
through the room. 


Preparation of Wheat 
Is an Important Factor 


Some millers contend that the prepa- 
ration of the wheat before it goes to 
the break rolls is equally as important 
as the milling proper. In one large mill 
the number of cars of flour that had to 
be unloaded each week increased to 
three or four. The mill management 
blamed the superintendent and _ dis- 
charged him, The new superintendent, 
after a while on the job, blamed the 
laboratory. So the management hired 
a new chemist. The superintendent was 
dissatisfied because the new chemist paid 
more attention to the wheat mix coming 
from the elevator than he did to the 
flour streams the superintendent was 
sending to the laboratory for analysis. 
While the chemist co-operated with the 
superintendent in these analyses, he was 
always commenting about the wheat mix 
being slightly off occasionally. In less 
than two weeks the chemist located the 
silos of wheat that were causing the 
trouble and then the mill mix became 
more uniform. 

¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore.—Mr. Pence, the author 
of the above article, is chairman of the 
Research Committee, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, and milling technologist, 
Department of Milling Industry, Kansas 
State College. 
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ains Poor Cooling—No Economy 
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“Tf FUNDAMENTALS OF COOLING A DIESEL 


By Orville Adams 























































we ANY years ago men observed —of the diesel engine. Hard water must be made for cleaning the tower, lator, and prevents the normal flow of 
will z M that the evaporation of part leaves deposits of scale in the cylinder and the raw water circuit must be kept heat to the jacket water. The scale may 
side | of a liquid produces a cool- jackets and heads. clean in each system. This also ap- be loosened by using a solution of muri- 
on 5 ing effect on the remaining liquid, or The system known as indirect, or dual plies with equal importance to the heat atic acid, in the proportion of one gallon 
lect S on bjects in contact with the remain- cooling, is usually preferred to the “raw” exchanger in the indirect system of cool- of acid to 10 gallons of water, first made 
will ing liquid. Long before the days of the water system. It has, however, a higher ing. In the event that the engine jackets up as a solution and then circulated 
be- | household refrigerator the housewife ap- initial cost. In either system, provision become scaled, the scale acts as an insu- (Continued on page 22a.) 
nly 4 plied this principle by covering crocks 
low ; with a damp cloth, which permitted the 
i water to evaporate. Later she learned to 
f © set the jar of milk in a pan of water and 
and allow the cover to drop down into the 
re } liquid to insure the continuous flow of 
ele- > moisture to the cloth by capillarity. 
on > Then she learned to stack the pans up 
ing ) one on the other by means of shelves. 
une 3 The “cooler” resulted. 
The y When the ice industry came along, 
of ; this old system was abandoned in favor 
of the refrigerator. Now the modern me- 
chanical refrigerator is rapidly replacing 
the ice box. The ice plant took over 
the “cooling system,” and the cooling 
led tower—using tons of water and many 
“ee square feet of louvers and baffles result- 
in ed. Practically the same system was 
ta adapted by engineers for cooling inter- 
vall nal combustion engines, the fundamental 
if } differences being that the cool water was 
lity 3 passed through the water jackets in the 
at engine. Countless thousands of applica- 
a ' tions for the cooling water have been 
on | developed, all on the same principle. 
if a There are some very definite require- 
“ } ments for cooling engines. These may be 
fan } summarized and kept in mind for making 
. the cooling efficient and _ economical. 
vis They are: 
aA. (1) Water temperatures should be ob- 
ip served and recorded. 
lis ‘ (2) The amount of water in the cooling 
dly > system must be checked at certain in- 


tervals, usually at the beginning of each 
» day, or shift, and the make-up water 
added regularly. 

(3) Engine water temperature should 
be automatically controlled. The prac- 
tice of by-passing part of the water, 
instead of reducing the quantity circulat- 
ed, is a good one. 

(4) Operators may keep the water tem- 
perature too low in order to avoid having 
to watch it closely. This is a poor prac- 
tice that usually leads to trouble. 

(5) Jackets, radiators, cooling towers, 


oi ea 












nt, basins and piping must be kept clean, 

the water pumps and fans, thermostats and 

red other mechanical equipment kept in good 

vas repair, and any leaks on the suction side 

id of the pump that would admit air care- 

ing = fully watched to prevent loss of prime. 

the a (6) Proper vent pipes should be in- 

vas a cluded to prevent syphoning water from 

SiS. 2 the jackets by air which might escape 

the = in the system. 

as (7) Hard water should not be used un- 

nix x less 3 water softening and treatment 

a 4 ee ; More and more food processors, who enrich their products with vitamins, 
ard water in diesel en- are feeling that they are protecting their requirements best by tying up 

the gines has always been costly. Broken with our large production. 

me heads, cracked cylinders, stuck pistons In addition to meeting usual U.S.P. requirements, all Roche B:, Be, C, ete. 


i : : i icati W tories. Yo Te 
and rings, as well as excessive piston must pass the exacting specifications of our own laboratories u @ 
thus dcubly insured as to highest quality. 


and oflind w “ai)- 
hor 4 er wear, are the usual “ail Roche vitamins are offered in a variety of convenient bulk packings 


aa “a ” from its use. This is certainly developed to provide maximum protection and ease in handling. 
Tue if insufficient water that is hard is Quotations and technical information gladly supplied at all times. 
pP | Circulated through the engine for any at oe 
ist, appreciable length of time. Improper Vitamin Div., HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., Roche Park, Nutley 10, New Jersey 


cooling, poor practice and lack of en- World Famous for Fine Pharmaceutical Chemicals. 
gineering defeats the purpose—economy 


gas 
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‘ , 7 HEN the manufacture of an 
85% extraction flour, under the 

title of National wheatmeal, 

was first made compulsory, British mill- 






ers were still at liberty to supply white 
flour freely, although obliged to produce 
National wheatmeal on request. Under 
these conditions, white flour still formed 
the great bulk of the total flour pro- 
duced in Great Britain and because of 
factor sake of 
National wheatmeal 


this and for the con- 


venience, was first 
made by the addition of the germ and 
the necessary quantity of fine offal to 
This did 


not disturb the milling system proper. 


the 75% extraction white flour. 


“This method of manufacture, judged 
by more recent standards, resulted in a 
somewhat coarse wheatmeal with a rath- 
er high fiber content. In the official speci- 
fications for 85% National 
stated that the 
under .90%, 


wheatmeal, 


it was fiber content 


should be whereas today 
85% extraction National flour is being 
produced with fiber contents as low as 
35% and the average figure has been 
50%, 
considerable improvement,” the author 


reduced to which represents a 
states. 
85% EXTRACTION REQUIRED 

The minimum extraction for all flour 
produced in Great Britain for home con- 
sumption was raised from 75 to 85% in 
March, 1942. Many British millers con- 
tinued to National 
way that involved the minimum altera- 


make flour in the 


tion and upset to their plants. They 
continued to run their mills mainly on 
the same lines they had adopted for the 
production of 75% extraction white flour 
and then having selected the germ stocks 
and finer offal streams, added the neces- 
sary quantity (to make up to 85% of 
flour) to the flour streams just before 
the redressers. 

“At that time, many millers consid- 
ered that all interest had been removed 
from milling and that technical ability 
would no longer make very much differ- 
ence to the product,” the miller-author 
recalls. “Fortunately, however, a few 
millers had other ideas which they de- 
veloped on their own, and before long 
were producing an 85% extraction flour 
which was both finer and whiter in color, 
baked, 
much better textured and more palatable 


and which, when produced a 


loaf than the average products. 


BROWN BREAD NOT WANTED 


“Whatever the brown bread advocates 
may argue, it has been clearly proved 
once again during the past few months 
that the general public will buy the 
finest textured colored 
bread they can obtain, and the imme- 
diate popularity and demand for the 
better qualities of National flour was 
so apparent that the rest of the industry 
quickly had to follow suit and adjust 
their milling systems accordingly.” 


and_ brightest 


Technical problems in milling, instead 
of declining in interest, have received 
considerable stimulus, so that today 
British millers in general take more 


A British Renaissance— 


Progress in Milling Technology 


—Accepted Methods in Discard 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


* 


* * 


A Challenge to American 
Millers 


British millers undoubtedly have gained 
considerably in technical knowledge as a 
direct result of their experiences in produc- 


ing British national flour of 85% 


, 


extraction, 


an English miller writes in Milling, a tech- 
nical journal of the milling industry in that 


country. 


“The embargo on the production 


of white flour, distasteful as it was at first 
to all those millers who took pride in the 
purity and excellence of their products, 
may yet prove in the long run to be of con- 
siderable benefit to the future development 
of the milling industry in the United King- 
dom,” the miller predicts, “because it has 
compelled us all to study the best methods 
for obtaining a higher yield of good quality 
flour from the wheat milled, and _ this 
knowledge—the result of much experiment 
and hard won experience—will surely en- 
able the millers and milling engineers of 
Great Britain to hold their own in the tech- 
nical advancement of the science of milling 


in the postwar years.” 


This article, adapted from the article 
in Milling, outlines some of the improve- 
ments in milling technology that have been 
made in the course of refinements in their 


§5% extraction flour. 


* 


* 


pride in the quality of their 85% extrac- 
tion National flour than they ever did 
in the purity of their patent flours in 
the days of peace, the author of the 
article asserts. 

REFINEMENT POSSIBLE BY REFLOWING 

Refinement of the 85% extraction flour 
was accomplished in many of the mills 
by reflowing and in the writer’s view, 
that 
marked in the postwar period when it 


tendency will become even more 


reach 
of the trade to produce a white flour 
78% and 80% 
by the extension and development of 
the methods that have been evolved for 
the production of a high grade 85% 


should be within the practical 


of between extraction 


extraction flour. 

“It should be remembered,” the writer 
states, “that the British millers have had 
to rely entirely in most cases on the 
milling machines that were already in 


operation when altering their plants 
under wartime conditions. Extensions 


to the break system have been made at 


* 


the expense of the reduction system or 
by utilizing bran rolls, so that the total 
number of machines employed in the mill 
has not been increased in the vast ma- 
jority of cases—the improvement in 
quality has been obtained in actual fact 
by the 


available surface. 


intelligent reallocation of the 
Contrary to the opin- 
ions held in some quarters earlier, the 
power requirements have not increased 
through these mill alterations. 


114,% LESS TEMPERING WATER 


blend has 
been lowered about 114,%, permitting a 


Average moisture in the 
better clean-up of the bran and helping 
to maintain the vitamin B, and B, fea- 
Mani- 
16% and 
English to 14% on the first break rolls. 

Most extended their 
break systems by a redistribution of the 
existing 


tures at higher levels in the flour. 


toba wheat is tempered to 


millers have 


rolls. The four-break system 
had ruled almost unchallenged as the 
orthodox combination for English mill- 
ing requirements, but it is doubtful if 
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any English miller building a new mil 
today would be satisfied with less tha 
five breaks while many would prefer six 

“It cannot be 
that 


endosperm has to be 


too strongly stressec 


the separation between bran an 
made mainly ii 
the break system, and that logically j 
follows an extended break system j 
make the mor 
that is 


gradual stages and which is so necessar 


desirable in order to 


perfect separation achieved hb 
for yielding a good quality high extrac 
tion flour,” the miller-author points ou 

“An extended break system with  fiy 
or six stages instead of four need no 
total 


surface in inches per sack, as in large 


necessarily mean brea 


longer 


mills the available rolls may be reall 
cated somewhat, but, of course, longs 
break surface is an asset, and it m 


vay to take some of the reduction su 
pay 
face for this purpose under present cor 


ditions,” he recommends. 


INCREASE FIRST BREAK RELEASI 
“It has become the general practice 
England to increase the release on 
first break rolls very considerably abo 
prewar practice in order to leave kk 
work for the succeeding breaks, th 
obtaining a closer finish without cuttir 
up too much at the latter stages. Bx 
fore the war a 30% release on the fir 
break rolls was considered fairly hig 
The majority of millers have made pr 
increases at this 


gressive point un 


releases of from 50% to 60% are con 
There 


case for the adoption of finer corrug 


mon, would seem to be a go 


tions on the third, fourth and followii 
breaks than the old standard practi 

“In order to obtain 85% extraction « 
1 total products basis from the whe 
or 8314, if 10% 


grist, it is 


barley is incorporate 


in the necessary to obta 
a total release from the break system 
from 91% to 921% 
discarded. This will 


moval of almost all the endosperm, at 


before the bran 


allow for the r 


will also give the miller a reasonab 
margin from which to discard a pa 


of the released fine offal in subseque 


treatment in the scratch, purificati 
and reduction systems. 

The following table gives an indi 
tion of the releases necessary in a mo 
ern break system with graded feeds 


obtain a total release of 9214%: 


of wheat 
1 


“eed, expressed 
pet 


Break passage h I a 2D 
qe Ay = 
Breal 
I 100 5 15 55 
II, coarse.. 30 55 13.5 2 16 
i, BBO ince FO 70 1.5 §18 10 
Ill, coarse. 10 25 7.65 2 
III, fine .. 8 50 4.0 § 11. { 
IV, coarse . 6 10 os ) 
EV, ‘Bee *;.< 5.5 25 Kicy OS 1 
V, coarse.. 5.0 5 4.75 0 
Vs Cee cx 1.5 20 3.605 8. ( 
Bran - finisher 8.35 10 7.52 0 
Total release from break system=92.45 


MUST ALTER PURIFICATION SYSTEM 


“In mills. in. which the number < 


breaks. have. been 


increased to five or 
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the grading and purification §sys- Outwit the Enemy plant in April, 1941, naval secrecy on it from one side of an American warship, 
tems must also be altered somewhat. was lifted only recently. do a complete U turn and race away in 




















Owing to the heavier work done on the ° These remarkable directors make pos- the opposite direction. It can even be 
iB earlier breaks, the release from the later Jitterbug Torpedo sible the dispatch of torpedoes kick pit do a complete figure 8. 
be breaks is very offally—it can hardly be Directors Made by appear to be missing their targets com- It had been disclosed previously that a 
otherwise if all the endosperm possible a “ pletely, only to wheel and smash into director manufactured in Minneapolis 
e e be removed from the bran. Such General Mills, Inc. the enemy craft. shares credit for destruction of a Jap- 
d a st can be improved by careful grad- Muxwearou, Miuru.—A device en- Because of the General Mills-made de- anese cruiser in the South Pacific Oct. 
& ing and purification, and a combined abling torpedoes to pursue a jitterbug vices, torpedoes can be set to follow un- 12, 1942, but only recently was it pos- 
F fifth and sixth break purifier in such ourse to Outwit the ene ey , usual trajectory patterns. <A_ torpedo sible to reveal this spectacular phase of 
i stances is an asset. ee Se si iheiniats' Mons ™ ws can be fixed to start out in one direc- naval warfare and American inventive 
; s well worth while taking one of the instruments being anne out in the tion, run for some distance, then swerve and productive genius. 
” wurifiers from the middlings or naval ordnance plant of General Mills, at right angles toward the enemy craft BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
e é \ s purifier for this purpose. The Inc., Minneapolis. Although production when the enemy commanders think they As for the earth, out of it cometh 
YT um t of offal that a fifth or sixth of this complicated device began at the are safe. Or a torpedo can be shot bread.—Job xxviii. 5. 
" bre purifier can remove is consid- 
: Pi er 
 fP oucaiouimar t= e —«1T’S AN OLD AMERICAN CUSTOM * 
. tar rt in the milling of long extrac- 
tio ur and it will, no doubt, be ex- 
: tk in the mills built in England ar” i. ry " ata igo eo oc Sc scat ant j 
: fte he war if a high extraction of { ‘ } 
flor s still required or if extraction j 
| is ving proposition because of the 
3 difference between the market values 
: of r and wheat feed, the writer be- 


s a debatable point whether the 
system should be extended in its 
form or whether finely corru 
rolls should be incorporated for 
irpose in the reduction system 
* the miller says. 
“If some of the reduction rolls are 
cor ted for further separation of the 
fourth and fifth break stocks, they should 
le owed by a sealper before the 
lressing machines, or by a double 
du entrifugal, dressing out flour in 
the st sheet and one half, leaving two 
thre uarter sized sheets making sep- 


( ! lunst division. This allows two 


dunst separations—the finer and purer 
rele | middlings being sent to the t 
succeeding smooth reduction rolls, and MAPLE SUGARIN 
the virser dunst going to the next 
ted rolls in the system for fur There are a lot of new fangled ways to collect sap and make 
the eatment,” the article states. 


rhe author states that the finely cor maple syrup and sugar, but there are many sturdy descend- 
rug reduction rolls must be han- ° “1°, 
dled intelligently. “By cutting the stock ants of sturdy fathers who still boil it in open kettles. 
) murderous fashion, a much heav- 


oS et a re “Sugarin’ off” was always an occasion for festivity. ‘The whole 


| but this will be very much at 
ie opens ot ie Sir aie Is family and all their friends would take to the sugar orchard 
inc ed yield is being ootained largely rl 7 r P : ; 
| by chopping more bran up fine enough with picnic baskets and practical jokes, and a longing to taste, 
’ 3 vy it to dress through the silk 


e flour,” he cautions, The finely once more, the luscious hot syrup poured on fresh white snow, 


} cor ted rolls should be adjusted to * “" . ‘ m 
BS give an cosy scratch, getting os Meh a a primitive maple sundae. Maple syrup is still a staple in 
3 rele as possible without cutting ) “441° ° 

3 the larger eae co ares millions of American homes. 


whole problem found in milling 


these long extraction flours is, of course, There have been thousands of improvements in milling tech- 


eS iin ip closely with the question of g . . . ° 

; surface at the key points. If nique, but SWISS SILK is still the bolting cloth by which all 
é really short of surface and has . ° e 

g to spare from other stocks to other mediums are judged. For over a century millers have 
¥ vive extra passage in the break sys- D 

TS tmn cnd tis Ses ee deel passed on the good word, that SWISS SILK is “tops” for reels 


pis 


m system, it is difficult to see how 


and sifters. It’s an old American Custom to... . 


‘e expected to produce a_ really 


firs iss high extraction flour,’ the 
wri concluded. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





armless as-a piece of bread.— 





English Saying. 
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Chemistry for the Operative Miller 


= = 


Protein Quality 
as Affected by 
Changes in 
Structure 


FARMER once brought a metal pail of wheat 
A. the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

tion for testing. The pail of wheat had hung 
in the loft of a granary for about 20 years, the 
farmer estimated. He recalled that his sons were 
small children when the wheat was stored, and at the 
time he brought the wheat to the laboratory the boys 
were grown men. 

The sample of wheat appeared normal except for 
the presence of an unusually large amount of bran 
flakes. The cover on the pail, while not air tight, 
fitted sufficiently well to prevent insect infestation. 

A sample of the aged wheat was tested for ger- 
mination and the test showed the wheat was dead. 
The seed laboratory operator suspected that a joke 
was being played on her because in the normal rou- 
tine of testing, it was extremely infrequent that none 
of the seeds in a sample germinated. She was as- 
sured, however, that the test was not a joke and that 
finding all of the wheat dead was very significant. 

No unusual behavior was observed when the wheat 
was milled on an experimental mill. The flour was 
somewhat darker and higher in ash than was normal 
wheat. The higher ash was due evidently to the lack 
of toughness in the bran coat and hence more of it 
was pulverized in the milling process and carried over 
into the flour streams. 

It was impossible to wash gluten from the flour. 
During the 20 years of storage the structure of the 
gluten proteins had changed to such an extent that 
they would not form the usual gluten mass obtained 
in washing. 

The dough mixed for baking appeared lifeless 
and the volume of the loaf obtained was 1,140 cc, 
compared to 2,090 ce from the same amount of nor- 
mal flour dough. 
of a lack of gas retention. 


The small loaf volume was because 
The protein had lost the 
power to combine into the gluten mesh which retains 
the gas formed by yeast action in the dough during 
fermentation. 

HEAT CHANGES PROTEIN STRUCTURE ALSO 

Results obtained in testing wheat which had been 
damaged by storage at high moisture content were 
similar to the results obtained from the dead wheat 
described above. The wheat damaged in storage was 
The heat 
that caused the damage resulted from the highly in- 
crease rate of respiration of the wheat and the growth 
of mold. The brittleness of the bran coat was shown 
in 0.90% ash of the flour as compared with 0.49% 
of the check sample. 

The dough was lifeless and putty-like in behavior. 
No gluten could be obtained by washing and the loaf 
volume was 1,070 cc as compared with 1,800 cc for 
the check sample. 


characterized as being severely bin-burned. 


SIMILARITY OF RESULTS SIGNIFICANT 


The close relationship of the results of the tests 
made with the 20-year-old wheat and the six-months- 
old bin-burned wheat indicate a similarity in the 
changes that have taken place im the wheat kernels. 
In one sample, the changes were slow, while in the 
other sample the changes were rapid. In both samples 
there was a breakdown in gluten structure. 

Further evidence that high temperature and high 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


Kansas State College 


moisture content destroy the gluten structure was 
shown in an experiment made by D. A. Coleman and 
R. E. Rothgeb. Four samples of wheat with an 
initial moisture content of 11.2% were tempered to 
13.85, 14.138, 17.01 and 18.54% 
samples were then held in sealed containers at a tem- 
perature of 98 to 100° F. for 90 days. The wheat 
was then taken from the containers and air-dried. 


respectively. The 


The amount of heat damage and percentages of dry 
gluten obtained from the resulting flours is shown in 
the accompanying table. 


INCREASE IN HEAT DAMAGE AND DECREASE IN AMOUNT 
OF GLUTEN OBTAINED BY STORING WHEAT 
HAVING A HIGH MOISTURE CONTENT 


Moisture Per- 
percentage Percentage centage of 
of wheat of damage dry gluten 
13.85 0.0 9.08 
15.13 0.5 5.35 
17.01 25.3 1.16 
18.54 47.6 0.00 


The external appearance of the grain did not re- 
veal as much damage as was shown in the tests for 
determination of the amount of dry gluten. 


STORAGE TEMPERATURE AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN 
GRAIN DAMAGE 
Temperature is a more significant factor than 
moisture content in bringing about changes in stored 
To determine the effect of temperature, two 
air-tight bottles 
amounts of the same sample of wheat were stored at 
Within each group of bot- 


wheat. 
groups of containing the same 
different temperatures. 
tles, the moisture content of the wheat varied from 
10 to 20%, there being one bottle in each group 
The dif- 
ferences in results obtained therefore were due pri- 
marily to the differences in temperatures. 
of bottles was stored at a temperature of 41° F. and 
the other group stored at room temperature in the 


having the same moisture content, however. 


One group 


laboratory. 

Tests were made periodically for percentage of 
germination, odor, milling, baking and mixogram char: 
acteristics. There was no decrease in germination 
in the samples stored at 41° F. while all samples 
stored at room temperature and containing 15% or 
more moisture were dead. The data obtained showed 
that when no decrease in germination occurred, there 
was no damage to the milling and baking qualities of 
the wheat. 

Mustiness developed in the samples stored at room 
temperature at lower moisture levels than in samples 
stored at 41° F. There was little if any reduction 
of loaf volume, etc, in the baking results obtained 
from the samples stored at 41°, even in the 18 and 
20% moisture samples, while in the samples stored at 
room temperatures, deterioration was observed at the 
16% moisture level and the damage was even more 
pronounced in the 18 and 20% samples. The mixo- 
grams obtained from the samples stored at 41° indi- 
cated no alteration in gluten characteristics while 
those from the samples that were stored at room 
temperature showed marked changes. The deterioera- 
tion increased with the duration of storage. The 
observed damage was greater after six than after 
three months and still greater after nine months. 

Experience and controlled research has shown that 
beneficial changes take place during the first part of 
the storage period when new wheat is stored under 
favorable conditions. Farmers and grain men usu- 
ally describe this period as the sweating period, or as 
allowing the wheat to go through a sweat. Flour 
from new wheat that has not been allowed to go 
through that period is not satisfactory. This lack of 
age in flour was a much more important factar be- 
fore the development of chemical aging processes. 
Formerly the miller’s begt method of maintaining uni- 
form quality of his flour was to have on hand an 
adequate supply of old crop wheat with which the 


x * 


new wheat could be mixed in gradually increasing 
amounts as it aged. 

A study was made at the Kansas Agricultura 
Experiment Station of the effects of heating ney 
wheat for various periods at 113, 145 and 208° F 
Before heating, the moisture contents of the air-dry 
wheats were increased by 2.5, 5 and 10%. Longe 
periods of heating were used at the lower tempera 
tures. Tests made on the flours milled from thes: 
wheats indicated that a marked improvement i: 
texture and loaf volume resulted from the heat treat 
ment together with the added moisture, provided thx 
temperature to which the wheat was heated was no 
too high or the period of heating too long. 

The average loaf volume from the check sampl 
wheat was 1,540 cc. When the moisture content ha 
been increased 2.5% and the wheat heated at 113 
for six hours, the loaf volume obtained was 1,750 « 
together with notably better texture of the loaf. 

When more water had been added, similar im 
provement was obtained with a shorter period ot 
heating. At 145°, improvement took place for ver 
short periods of heating, but when the heating tim: 
exceeded three hours, decreased loaf volumes wer 
obtained. There was damage from the 208° heat 
treatment, even after 10 minutes of heating. 


CHANGES IN GLUTEN CHARACTERISTICS 


The changes in the baking results were due to 
changes in the protein structure. This fact was 
indicated by observations of the wet gluten. A lin 
ited amount of heating of the wetted wheat modified 
the gluten so that it was more elastic and _pliabl 
with a resultant increase in loaf volume and improv 
ment in crumb texture. Excessive wetting and heat 
ing produced greater deterioration. No gluten could 
be obtained from the samples subjected to severe 
wetting and heating. 

Weather conditions during the 1941 harvest period 
in Kansas made possible a study of the effect of 
rainfall upon wheat. Wheat that has been rained upon 
usually is bleached, the kernels unattractive in ap 
pearance and the test weight of the wheat lowered 
considerably. The forepart of the 1941 harvest period 
in Kansas was dry and there were frequent rains 
during the latter part. Part of the wheat was con 
bined before it had been rained upon and part of 
the crop had been exposed to several rains before 
being combined. 

Fifty-one samples of wheat were collected from 
farmers and 34 samples from millers shortly after the 
harvest period. Persons supplying 
asked to send one sample from wheat combined before 
it was rained upon and the other sample should he 
from wheat that had been exposed to rain. 

Fourteen pairs of samples were selected for mill- 
ing and baking tests. One sample of each pair had 
been wetted while the wheat stood in the field before 
combining; the other had been harvested before the 
rains set in. Mixograms were made from all flours, 
making it possible to check the pairs for variety and 
mixing characteristics. 

The results of the milling and baking tests indi 
cated one apparent weakness of the present system 
of federal grain grades. While the wheat that had 
been wetted graded low—some samples were in the 
sample grade—the loaf volumes of all the samples 
that had been wetted were larger than those which 
were not wetted, indicating that the flour was of better 
quality, yet the wheat from which the flour was milled 
brought several cents less per bushel than did the 
wheat that showed a higher test weight because it 
had not been subjected to the additional moisture 
after it had ripened. 

Those beneficial effects of wetting during harvest 
were due to alterations in the protein structure as 
indicated in the difference in mixdégram patterns 
obtained from the flours of the wetted and unwetted 
wheats. The mixograms from the wetted wheats had 


samples were 
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“Whad'ya Know, 
Brother, About 


BUA? 


EvERY TECHNICAL man is supposed to 
know his own field thoroughly and 
have a general idea of related technical 
fields. But few food processors have 
time to develop more than a sketchy 
knowledge of these related subjects. 





Take the bulkiness of salt—the specific 
gravity—which may vary rather wide- 
ly. A survey of various salt products 
from different sections of the country 
has shown that even salt of the same 
grade can vary up to 25% in bulkiness 
over a period of months. 





Diamond Crystal processing engineers 
have eliminated this variation to a con- 
siderable extent through rigid control 
of crystallizing conditions and the most 
modern screening methods. Thus the 
various grades of Diamond Crystal Salt 
will not vary more than 4% plus or mi- 
nus—usually not over 2%. 





If you, as a food processor, are “en 
ing salt by volume—through a hopper, 
for example, as in salting soda crackers, 
potato chips, and similar products— 
you can only achieve flavor control by 
using a salt that varies but slightly in 
bulkiness. Why not check the density 
of each shipment of salt you are using 
and see how much it varies in bulk? 
NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 

If this is the solution to that variable- 
flavor problem, write our Director of 
Technical Service. He will be glad to 


help you find a cure. Diamond Crystal, 
Dey t. A-4, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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a less sharp development angle, larger 
tolerance angle and smaller weakening 
angle, indicating a greater mixing toler- 
The wet- 
ted wheats had already undergone the 
changes which normally take place in 
new wheats over a period of time. 


ance and more pliable gluten, 


GLUTEN DETERMINES MIXOGRAM PATTERNS 

By separating flours from different 
varieties of wheat into their component 
gluten and starch fractions and then 
reconstituting the flours by interchang- 
ing the fractions, it is possible to prove 
conclusively that gluten is the determin- 
ing factor in quality of flour. 

Such a procedure was employed re- 
cently at the Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Flours from Ten- 
marq and Chiefkan wheats were used, 
among others. Tenmarq wheat produces 
a high quality flour possessing desirable 
qualities while the quality of flour 
milled from Chiefkan is of inferior qual- 
ity from a baking standpoint. The glu- 
tens and starches from these flours were 
interchanged and it was found that, re- 


gardless of the starch used in the re- 
constituted flour, the dough-handling 


properties and resultant loaf volume 
inferior if Chiefkan gluten was 
A flour made from Tenmarq glu- 
ten and Chiefkan_ starch produced 


doughs with handling and baking prop- 


were 
used. 


erties equal to straight Tenmarq flour. 

Gluten then is the master building sub- 
stance in flour. Its character determines 
baking results—the final test of any flour. 

¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore.—The foregoing article 
is the seventh in a series of articles 
written for this journal by Dr. Swanson, 
and dealing with the general subject of 
cereal chemistry for the operative miller. 
The author has that unique facility of 
writing in an easy, clearly understood 
style when dealing with subjects that 
are highly technical, 

Dr. Swanson is recognized interna- 
tionally as a leader in the field of cereal 
chemistry. He has written three books 
in addition to many articles in various 
technical magazines and is the holder of 
the Osborne Award for significant con- 
tributions to the knowledge of his field. 

The eighth article in the series on ce- 
real chemistry for operative millers will 
appear in the March issue of this 
journal, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Soybean Plant 
Fire Record 


There have been 14 disastrous fires in 
soybean processing plants since Oct. 7, 
1935, the National Fire Prevention As- 
sociation reports in a bulletin, “Soybean 
Plant Fire Record.” The fires and ex- 
plosions have been responsib'e for the 
deaths of 138 men and injury to about 
50 others. Property losses in the 14 
fires reviewed in the publication totaled 
more than $3,000,000. 

An explosion which caused the death 
of 11 men and injuries to 45 others oc- 
curred at the Glidden Soya Products, 
Inc., in Chicago. The plant was totally 
destroyed with a loss of about $600,000. 

The largest single property loss oc- 
curred on March 381, 1948, in a cotton- 
seed storage area of the Cairo (IIl.) 
Meal and Cake Co. plant. The plant 
included a soybean mill. The loss has 
been estimated at $1,653,000, including 
damage to a large stock of wool in one 
of the warehouses. 
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TRAPS and baits work only with the co- operation from the intended victims—and 
at best may do only a retail business. Alsv, wise rodents quickly learn to evade 
them. One destroyer, that works at wholesale and which they can't evade, is 


Ler waeicle 


This powerful tear gas fumigant penetrates their retreats to drive them out to 
die on the open floor where car asses are easily swept up for disposal. @ ECO- 
NOMICAL—When you go after insects with LARVACIDE, rodents are included in 
the kill. © If you’re out for rodents atone, you ll need only light dosage, a generous 
pint or so for each 1,090 square feet of floor area under most conditions. 


AND AS A BONUS—Light traces of LARVACIDE lingering in burrows 
help to guard against reinfestation for a long time to come. 


SELF WARNING—Safer for Humans__. oS: 
LARVACIDE 


LARVACIDE unmistakably announces and quickly turns into gas upon 
its presence by a warning none can application, Shipped in 25-180 cyl- 
ignore. Your operators should have inders and handy 1 Ib. dispenser 


. Ps sa e i: fe 2 
this added protection. Write for spe- bottles, each in enfety can, 6 or 18 
to wooden case, Stocked in prin- 


cipal cities. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


Established 1816 


117 Liberty St, NEW YORK 6 





comes in liquid form 


cial literature on effective rodent, 
also insect control, with no after ef- 
fects upon your grain or flour, after 
aeration. 








Boston © Chicago © Cincinnati @ Cleveland @© Omaha ®@ = Philadelphia 
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Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 

@ Last Longer 

®@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 








@ Immediate Delivery 


Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. e 


1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 





FOR GOOD Sec/-Rung FLOURS 


Use Columbia Flour Blend Sodium Bicarbonate—and 
you’re sure of good self-rising flours. Good from the 
production angle because of its free-flowing properties 
and freedom from caking. Good from the consumer’s 
angle because this uniform blend of U.S.P. Sodium 
Bicarbonate is exceptionally pure. 
COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Columbia Chemical Division 
GRANT BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
















































HIGH- HIGH- 


SPEED! CAPACITY! 





HIGH - EFFICIENCY! 


“NIAGARA'— 
GYRO-WHIP 
— SIFTER 


UNEQUALLED For 
FLOUR AND FEED 
REDRESSING 


FOR RELIEVING BOLTER SECTIONS, ELIMINATING REELS, 
HANDLING TAIL STOCKS. 


1 TO 4 SECTION UNITS! 
2— 8 SEPARATIONS PER SECTION. 


RICH MOND Mc. co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 




















IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Progress in Milling and 
Baking in Great Britain 


onvpon, ENGLAND.—Dr. A. J. Amos, 

] | of the Dover Laboratories, Lon- 
don, in his annual review of the 
British 


London 


flour milling industry in the 


magazine Food Manufacture, 
tells of how the milling and baking in- 
dustries have overcome the difficulties 
arising from the compulsory milling and 
flour. 


baking of an 85% extraction 


These industries, he says, made some 
remarkable achievements in 1942 but 
with pride in their craftsmanship and 
faith in their practical skill they made 
even greater progress in 1943. In No- 
vember, 1942, according to tests made 
by Dr. Amos in his laboratory, the ay- 
erage fiber content of “national” flour 
at that time was 0.5% and the average 
residue left on an 8-silk by a_ stand- 
ardized mechanical sieving test was 3%. 
At the end of 1943 the figures are 0.35% 
and 1%. He emphasizes the fact that 


this further reduction in the branny 


content of 85% flour has been accom- 
plished without serious loss of vitamin 
B, and the B, content of present day 
flour reaches the required level of 1 
international unit per gram. 

Referring to the government’s decision 
in 1942 to fortify the 85% 


content, 


flour, with 


its higher phytic acid with 


creta praeparata, Dr. Amos says that 
very few mills had put the order into 
practice at the end of 1942, but by the 
middle of 1943 most of the mills in the 
country were carrying out this fortifica- 
hundreds of 


tion. Analyses of some 


commercial samples in his laboratory, 
supported by the evidence of some spe- 
cial tests, prove, however, that the dis- 
tribution of the creta in the flour may 
be markedly variable, but his finding, 
he said, was not unexpected, The 
regular mechanical addition of a given 
involves practical 


proportion of creta 


difficulties and no type of feeder—not 
even that favored officially—has_ given 


complete satisfaction in each mill in 


which it has been tested. Even when 


a feeder is delivering accurately the 7 
ounces of creta per sack (280 Ibs.) of 
flour required by the government order, 


it is surprising to find those 7 ounces 


distributed uniformly throughout the 
whole 280 lbs. of flour. 

He next refers to the dilution of flour 
with cereals other than wheat, which 
took place by government order during 
1943. Millers at first 


to replace up to 5% of 


were instructed 
homegrown 
wheat in the grist by barley, rye and 
oat products, or a mixture of any of 
these cereals. About a month later the 
dilution was raised to 10%, at which 
level it remained for some considerable 
time, when it was reduced to 744% and 
by the end of the year it had been 


reduced to 24%2%. Barley and rye were 


used in the form of the natural grai 
but the oat products usually were su 
plied in the form of groats. The e 
tractions to be obtained from these dil 
ents were fixed at 75% for rye, 70% fi 
barley and 85% for oat products, In 
some months later the figure for o 
products was reduced to 80%. 

An unexpected instruction to mille 
which came into force with the order { 
incorporate cereal diluents in the gris 
was the compulsory addition of mi 
powder to flour at the rate of 2 Ibs px 
sack. Apparently, this addition 
not decided upon because it met a nut 
tional want but in order to avoid t! 
spoiling of a large surplus of milk pov 
der which the authorities had accum 
lated. 

Dr. Amos goes on to tell of the «¢ 
periments he made in his laborato 
at the request of the millers to find out 
the effect of the nonwheaten dilue: 
in the grist on the baking quality 
the resulting flour. In general, barley 
had the least 


baking quality and color. 


detrimental effect up 
Rye, if sound, 
and of good quality, did not cause s« 
baking 


ous. deterioration of quali 


although it tended to have a rather 
greater adverse effect than barley. Si 


eral samples of rye that he handled were 


sufficiently sprouted or out of conditior 


to impair markedly the breadmaki 


properties of the flour with which tl 


had been incorporated, which pointed 
the fact that rye intended for flour di 
tion must be selected with care. ‘I 

effect of oat products upon the baking 
quality of flour varied with the nature 
of the product employed. Oat products 
which had been heated had less serious 
effect than had “green” products. M 


restrict 


ers were recommended to 


proportion of oat products to 38% of 
the grist. 


Dr. Amos found that the general effect 


of these diluents is to cause the doug! 


to feel slightly “dead” and to lose sor 


7 


of its liveliness and spring, which lead 


to slight reduction in oven developm« 


The reason for these effects is tha 


cereals other than wheat do not < 
tain gluten and, hence, do not possess 
dough-forming properties. 

when 85% 


there were 


He mentions that extrac 
tion was made compulsory 
considerable stocks of imported Cana- 
dian flour in the United Kingdom, and 
in order to avoid wastage, it was <e 
cided to dispose gradually of some of 
this by mixing it into the 85% “na 
tional” flour. The maximum mixture was 
at first 12%4%, later 7%, and reduced 
for a short time to even 5%, but beck 
again now to 744%. 
1943, Dr. states, the 


During Amos 


(Continued on page 20a.) 










CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 
MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED 


NSAS CITY + MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER * BUFFALO 
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—7 Reasons for Using— 
‘7 The Steinlite electronic mois- The STEINLITE 
| ture tester is Fast—a test can ne be 
be made in one minute. 
2. It is Accurate . . . checked 
against official government 
oven methods. 
3. Easy to Use .. . almost as 
easy as tuning in a radio. 
4. Operates on the radio fre- 
quency impedance principle. 
5. Inexpensive to operate . . . consumes no more 
electricity than a 40 watt bulb. THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
6. Portable (lightweight), neat and compact. FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
7. Durable . . . made of the very best material . —————————————o 
built to last. 
BOOK Your STEINLITE Order Now! Seven years of experience operat- 
Delays are dangerous. Book your order now.  Per- ing the largest exclusive wheat 
mit us to make shipment within a 60 day period just ’ ’ y 
ahead of your busy season. Be sure of having your malting plant in America enables 
Steinlite when you need it. No down payment re- f . h ill | fl f 
quired. . . . 10 day free trial. us to furnish mills a mait Hour o 
“HEADQUARTERS” for all Grain and Seed Testing Equipment unvarying uniformity. 
| | agecye | We are familiar with your require- 
GRAS Bienen ments. Our laboratory service is 
n Ra “a y__| REPORTING BUREAU 
ae POUL wet Oo roumsus ge available to you. Send samples of 
ee 630 Brooks Building Chicago 6, Illinois summa your flour for tests and recom- 
Z mendations. Write or wire us for 
The Exacting, Dependable quotations. 
Omega Vita-Mi a: 
ega Vita-Miser |}| The Kansas Milling 
f Saves you vitamin dollars— 
Saves you man hours— C 
h Gives you an exact product— WICHITA ompany KANSAS : 
Gives you peace of mind— 











Ask for interesting details. 





Flour Exchange The J.K. HOWIE CO. Minneapoiis, Minn. 
O m e o a Mac h i n e C oO m p a n y SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


3409 E. 18 St. Kansas City, Mo. GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 





























In Addition to Standard Containers We 
Offer Premium Packages with Sales Appeal. 







Write Our Nearest Branch for Full Information. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


Atlanta St. Louis Dallas Minneapolis New York New Orleans Kansas City, Kans. 
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WHITE VS. BROWN FLOUR | 
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A Critical Review of Research Reports Upon Their Comparative Nutritive Values 


By Dr. F. L. Dunlap 


Consulting Chemist 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 


Eprtor’s Note.—This is the second and 
final installment of Dr. Dunlap’s review of 
the literature. The first installment ap- 
peared in the January issue of this jour- 
nal. 

v ¥ 

In July of this year, McCance, Edge- 
combe and Widdowson reported further 
work on “Phytic Acid and Iron Absorp- 
tion” (14). were 
undertaken particularly to answer the 
following questions: “If sodium phytate 
is incorporated into a diet, will it de- 
press the absorption of iron present in 
that diet but not previously combined 
with phytate?” These authors were of 
the opinion “that if an affirmative an- 


These experiments 


swer were obtained, it might safely be 
assumed that iron taken as the phytate 
itself would be absorbed badly or not at 
all. Advantage was taken of the dis- 
covery that if a person is given a large 
dose of a soluble iron salt, there is a 
rise in the concentration of iron in the 
serum (Bing, Hanzal and Myers, 1935). 
This rise appears to be proportional to, 
although it does not necessarily actually 
measure, the amount of the iron being 
absorbed. . . .” 

McCance, Edgecombe and Widdowson 
employed four normal men and five nor- 
mal women as experimental subjects. 
In discussing their results, these authors 
state that, “It is evident from these re- 
sults that appreciable quantities of iron 
must have been absorbed from the in- 
testine after a large dose of a soluble 
iron salt. If the rise in serum iron is 
assumed to be proportional to the 
amount of iron absorbed, it is also clear 
that sodium phytate added to the bread 
reduced the amount of iron absorbed. 
In these experiments conditions in the 
alimentary tract were artificial in that 
they did not resemble those of an ordi- 
nary meal, but if sod:um phytate in- 
corporated into bread has such an effect, 
it is fairly certain that the phytates of 
whole cereals would have a similar one, 
and would be capable of immobilizing 
iron present in the rest of the diet.” 

Respecting the place of long extrac- 
tion flour in the diet, Dr. E. V. Me- 
Collum (15) had this general statement 
to make, in 1934, in discussing “What 
Is the Sensible Attitude Toward Food?” 


“SELF-APPOINTED ADVISORS” 


“There is no field of knowledge in 
which there are so many self-appointed 
advisors who have judged their fitness 
fot instruction on the basis of personal 
experience, or credulous belief in attrac- 
tively presented fallacy. Only those 
should teach who have learned of the 
nature of the evidence afforded by ex- 
periment, and who have made them- 
selves familiar with human experience 
and have correlated all knowledge avail- 
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able as a basis of belief as to what is 
The distinction of 
fact from fallacy in the maze of plaus- 


sound or unsound. 


ible statements relating to foods, nutri- 
tion and dietetics is peculiarly difficult 
for those who have sought to become 
well informed through extensive reading 
of many authors, some of whom are fad- 
dists. It should be easy for the lay 
person to discover that all investigators 
of nutritional problems who have stand- 
ing, as evidenced by connections with 
institutions of distinct‘on, are agreed 
upon certain general principles of funda- 
mental nature. . 

* In general people who have 
not been adv‘sed concerning the quality 
of flours, like the 
Many 


refined flour best. 
nowadays, having heard that 
whole wheat flour is better food than 
white flour, feel virtuous while eating 
dark bread. All who understand the 
results of modern nutritional research 
know there is nothing to be gained by 
eating whole wheat bread rather than 
wheat products in the daily diet. In fact, 
it does not make any d‘fference which 
kind of bread we eat provided it does 
not constitute an excessive portion of 
the diet, as’ was the case in certain 
places during the World War. This 
being true, the basis of choice is palat- 
ability. The small amount of extra min- 
eral elements or vitamins obtainable from 
a coarse flour are easily secured from 
the other foods of the protective group; 
and if sufficient of these are eaten, it 
is wholly unimportant to consider the 
dark 


white 


between white and 
generally like 


There are good and sound 


difference 
breads. People 
bread best. 
commercial reasons why most people 
should eat white bread. One is that 
most of the wheat is ground 1,000 or 
more miles from the great centers of 
population. It is safest and most eco- 
nomical to transport the refined flour 
and to get it to the consumer in the 
form of bread than if whole wheat flour 
were used, since the latter tends to 


spoil more readily.” 


ONE PHYSICIAN’S OPINION 


Now for the other side of the picture, 
and for this I wish to refer to a paper 
Carlson (16) who, 
until his recent ret!rement, was a pro- 
fessor of physiology in the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Carlson is a man of 
distinguished ability and has an inter- 
national reputation in his field. He said 
in his paper, which bore the title, “How 
Bad Is the American Die:? What Can 
the Doctor Do About It?” 

-. Indeed, some of the important 
dietary deficiency diseases have come 
about, not by eating too much starch, 
but by eating too little of the other 
important elements in the natural grains. 

Human dietary safety on this 
front would seem to be: go back to 
first principles, putting the whole grain 
into the flour and the bread. This can be 
done. We can learn to like it... . I 
think we could learn to prevent oxida- 
tive rancidity of whole grain flour. If 


given by Dr. A. J. 


* * * 


we ins’st on milling the wheat and stor- 
ing the flour, instead of storing the 
wheat, and milling as needed, there are 
now known relatively nontoxic antioxi- 
dants that might prevent rancidity of 
the whole grain flour that takes place 
on long storage. And until we have the 
problem licked, what is the matter with 
stor:‘ng the wheat and milling the flour 
I do not see any essen- 
tial economic principle in storing the 


as we need it? 


flour in place of storing the wheat. In 
my judgment, the recent addition of a 
little of the vitamins and minerals now 
milled out of the grain, and sing:ng 
paeans of dietary salvation over this 
‘enriched’ flour and bread is not a 
sound policy either for today or temor- 
row. Let us get back to dietary prin- 
ciples on this front also. The whole 
wheat, rye or rice grain is one of our 
most valuable and our least expensive 
On the whole we can 
trust nature further than the chemist 
and his synthetic vitamins... .” 

I have had occasion to go over this 
type of literature rather thoroughly and 
it may be said that what we may call 
“professional opinion” coincides much 
more nearly with the views expressed by 
Dr. McCollum than with those of Dr. 
Carlson. 

Dr. Lafayette B. Mendell (17), who 
was one of our most d'stinguished nutri- 
tionists, in discussing the topic “Cal- 


protective foods, 


ories Cannot Be Ignored” said: 


A MATTER OF PREFERENCE 


“Both types of bread are wholesome. 
The choice should be of personal prefer- 
ence, in the selection of a well-rounded 
diet. Certain food fakirs and quacks 
are venturing to scare the public into 
believ:'ng that white bread is respon- 
sible for all sorts of diseases, including 
cancer. One of my friends has humor- 
ously remarked that it is as reasonable 
to argue that the increase in disease has 
been due to the increased production of 
tabloid newspapers and radios or to the 
increased sale of one-piece bathing 
suits.” 

So far, I have said little about vita- 
mins in flour, nor have I covered the 
mineral phase of the subject except in 
rather detail, yet the large 
amount of literature that has been pub- 
lished concerning both the vitamins and 
mineral substances in flour gives ample 
evidence that both are s‘gnificant from 
a dietary standpoint. That the process 
of milling white flour does produce a 
product lower in vitamins and mineral 
content cannot be denied. Those who 
are the protagonists of whole wheat 
flour are quite correct in holding to this 
point of view. But from the practical, 
every-day standpoint, the problem is not 
so simple. Academically, the problem is 
easy, for one can say that all that is 
needed is to mill all wheat to a 100% 
extraction. But among the reasons why 
the academic standpoint is not feasible 
is the indisputable fact that many people 
wll not eat the products from brown 
flour, if those from white flour are avail- 
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able. As has been pointed out, all at 
tempts for many years to increase th 
consumption of brown flour in the United 
States have failed. 
ACCEPTANCE OF ENRICHMENT 

No one questions the somewhat wid 
malnutrition existing in th 
United States, as well as in other coun- 
In order to meet this situatio: 
in the United States, the enrichmen 
of flour with certain vitamins and mii 


spread 


tries. 


erals has been accepted by our leadiny 
toward over 
coming, at least in part, these condi 
When I refer to 
our ‘lead’ng nutritionists,’ I may inci 


nutritionists as a_ step 
tions of malnutrition. 


dentally mention the backing that this 
enrichment program has received from 
the Food and Nutrition Board of th 
National Research Council. 

The program for enrichment of white 
flour is, I am sure, familiar to all of 
you. Flour, to be entitled to the tern 
“enriched flour,” must contain certain 
minimum levels of thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin or niacin amide, and iron. Max 
mum levels are set at 25% higher. This 
“standard of identity” for enriched flour 
has been set under the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act and is wholly an optional 
requirement. Food Distribution Order 
No. 1 of the War Food Administration, 
under wartime power, has made it con 
pulsory for sometime, to enrich all white 
bread, employing enrichment levels se 
by earlier standards under the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act (7). Higher 
levels went into effect Oct. 1, and in 
clude rboflavin, which had not been 
previously used because unavailable in 
adequate quantities. The wartime pow 
er of the War Food Administration will 
With it will 
lapse the compulsory enrichment pro 


lapse after the duration. 


gram. What will happen then is “in the 
lap of the gods.” 

Whether the program for enrtched 
white flour and enriched white bread 
will prove satisfactory to the whole 
wheat enthusiasts I cannot say. The 
program is not one of restoration to 
white flour what has been lost in the 
milling process, but rather the addition 
to white flour of certain dietary esse: 
tials in sufficient amounts to meet what 
are considered to be general dietar} 
needs, as based on large scale nutrition 
surveys. This is accomplished withor 
affecting in any material fashion the 
normal practices of milling or bread 
making. 


FEEDING VALUE OF OFFALS 


A collateral problem to be mentioned 
in connection with White vs. Brown 
Flour, is the value, in the feeding of 
animals, of the so-called offals pro 
duced in the milling of flour. Particu- 
larly is this one which comes to the 
front at present, when feedstuffs for 
animals are so scarce and wheat of 
milling grade is being used for their 
production. At the present time, the 
mills of the United States are produc- 
ing approximately 2,000,000 tons of bran 
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and the same amount of wheat shorts or 
middlings. In a private communication 
from Dr. G. Bohstedt, head of the De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry of the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, he has given some figures 
based on feed requirements from their 
experimental data and hog feeding work. 


These amounts of milling by-products 
would augment production approximate- 
ly to the extent of 4,000,000,000 Ibs of 
milk and 600,000,000 Ibs of dressed 
pork Dr. Bohstedt says in his com- 
munication: 


“Naturally whatever longer extrac- 
tions in the flour manufacturing process 
make inroad into the tonnages of bran 
and middlings indicated, to that extent 
the milk and pork production will be 
decreased, and it is then . - a& ques- 
tion of balancing whatever advantages 


may accrue from the direct consump- 


tion by humans against the reduction 
by way of milk and pork from the 
milling by-products.” 


“It is readily appreciated,” continues 
Dr. Lohstedt, “that in the conversion 
of feedstuffs with animal products, there 
is an inevitable loss of energy and also 
of protein, which loss may be saved by 
direct consumption of the feedstuffs in 
so far as this is readily assimilable 
hum food. Under conditions of a 
relative scarcity of meat and milk and 
1 relative abundance of foodstuffs of 
the kind under consideration, this pro- 
cedure of converting is entirely justified 


or necessary. The converse may be ex- 
pected to be true where there is no seri- 
ous deficiency of animal products or 
eficient substitutes for them, and where 
foudstuffs of vegetable or cereal charac- 
ler are relatively scarce.” 

Quite naturally this same problem has 
been under consideration in Great Bri- 
tain, where the adoption of the national 
wheatmeal loaf, and the use for all pur- 
poses of an 85% extraction flour, has 
had the effect of causing the loss of a 
calculated 700,000 tons of wheat feed. 


Dr. Norman C. Ross, a leading British 


gricultural and food scientist, has an- 
alyzed this loss of feed in terms of ani- 
mal output. He says that on this 700,- 
000 tons of wheat feed, 1,000,000 pigs 
can be raised, equivalent to 100,000 tons 
of edible meat; or 27,000,000 poultry 
producing 1,550,000,000 eggs plus 25,000 
tons of edible meat; or an unnamed num- 
ber of dairy cows producing 350,000,000 
gallons of milk. 

Now in conclusion, may I sum up a 


few points, based not alone on what I 
have presented here, but including a 
rather wide study of the whole field? 
In the first place, it is evident that, 
given a free choice, in the selection of 


products baked from either a short or 
a long extraction flour, the consumer 
turns very largely to those made from 
the former. Neither short nor long ex- 
flours are perfect foods in 
themselves. The latter have some ad- 
vantages not possessed by the former, 
such as their higher vitamin and mineral 
content. The larger amounts of phytic 
acid in long extraction flours, however, 
offer « nutritional disadvantage in that 
it interferes with calcium retention. 
Likewise, bread made from long ex- 
traction flours may not be as good a 
Source of iron as is generally supposed. 

Bread gives us approximately one 
quarter of our calorie intake, and it 
might well constitute a larger propor- 
tion. For the rest of our diet, we de- 


tracti n 
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pend on other foods, and these are 
chosen to suit our palate and our purses. 
There is, likewice, a slowly growing 
consciousness on the part of the public 
of certain dietary fundamentals; but it 
is an open question just how far these 
principles are persuasive in causing peo- 
ple to alter the:r food habits. Be that 
as it may, I cannot help feeling that 
the choice of food products made from 
either a long or a short extraction flour 
should be left to the consumer. When 
faced with conditions such as_ those 
which had to be met in Great Britain, 
a choice of a long extraction flour be- 


came imperative. Whichever may be 





chosen, the need of protein supplementa- 
tion, protective foods, etc., to make an 
adequate diet, remains necessary, if we 
are to do the best possible for ourselves 
nutritionally. 

In the United States the inadequacy 
of many diets is recognized. 
duction of enriched flour and enriched 
bread is a well considered move to raise 
the general nutr:tional level. 

Now a final word about brown flours. 
Where such are preferred and used to 
any material extent in the diet, one 
should not ignore completely the fact 
that there are those whose physiological 
tolerance is not as satisfactory as may 
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be the case with flours of shorter ex- 
traction. 


7. L. B. Mendeil. 
1934). 
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. is well-known that for high 
4 egg production and fertility; for 
healthy, fast-growing chicks; and for 
the prevention of curled-toe paralysis, 
it is essential that the feeds supplied 
contain adequate amounts of Ribo- 
flavin (Vitamin B2—formerly termed 


Vitamin G). 


known is the fact that pure, synthetic 
Riboflavin itself is a most economical 
source of this Vitamin. 

For poultry feed supplementation 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc., offer Ribo- 
flavin Mixture No. 2—the pure Vita- 


Possibly not so well- 


impalpable fineness, it can be dis- 
tributed evenly and readily in pre- 
mixes and supplements. 

To manufacturers of poultry feeds 
and supplements, the present short- 
age of many supplements, more or 
less rich in Riboflavin, which have 
long been used to supply this Vitamin 
in poultry feeds, makes Riboflavin 
Mixture No. 2 of particular interest. 


It is, however, not offered as a sub- 


stitute for temporarily scarce mate- 
rials but instead as a most economical 
source of the Vitamin. 


CHAS. 


min incorporated in a_ precipitated 
chalk carrier. One ounce of this Mix- 
ture contains one gram (1,000,000 
micrograms or gammas) of Riboflav- 
in. Being a powder, of practically 








Although pure Riboflavin is under 
allocation this Mixture can be ob- 
tained, direct from the manufacturer, 
without application for any alloca- 
tion and without preference ratings. 
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A Mill for a Camp, From a Drawing Made in 1607 by Zonca 
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Flour Milling Three and Four Centuries Ago 


N the second half of the sixteenth 

century, with the development of 

engraving, began the publication of 
various illustrated books on different sub- 
jects which were an important feature 
for the next two centuries, and are of 
the greatest assistance to us in visualiz- 
ing the accomplishments and ideas of 
the period. Some of these pictures, for- 
tunately, have to do with milling. 

One of these works is the “History of 
Northern Tribes,’ written in Latin by 
Olaus Magnus, the archbishop of Upsala, 
and published in 1555. He devotes only 
one chapter exclusively to milling as it 
was developed along the Baltic, but in 
this he mentions mills driven by wind, 
water, animal power, hand power, foot 
power, and great weights wound up like 
a clock. The economy in the weight mill 
was that the winding could be done when 
the miller was not busy otherwise, and 
that the 
smooth and continuous, to say nothing 


action produced by it was 
of the main consideration that it could 
be used where water and wind were not 
reliable. The chapter is illustrated by a 
crude woodcut which includes a water 
mill with an undershot wheel, and two 
wind mills turning on posts. 

The next of the profusely illustrated 
works of the time was by Agricola, but 
it deals with mining and metallurgy, and 
although it includes various water wheels 
and wind wheels as motive powers, they 
are not described as being employed in 
milling. 

Dating from about 1557, a legend has 
been handed down which may be the first 
indication of the invention of a roller 
mill. It declared that after the 
Emperor Charles V had voluntarily re- 
tired to the monastery of St. Geronimo, 
near Yuste, Austria, he enlisted the aid 
,of his mechanic, Turriano, to construct 
“mills of iron that turned themselves, 


was 


which were of such smallness and _ per- 
fection that although a monk could con- 
ceal one in his sleeve, yet it could grind 
daily such flour as was needed for the 
food for eight men.” Nothing further is 
said of the details of this mill, but pos- 
sibly it resembled the small hand coffee 
mills of recent times. 

The guild system, which had begun to 
arise in the twelfth century, had af- 
fected the 
than 


millers and their mills less 


most other trades. This was be 
cause the guilds were essentially asso- 
ciations of both the masters and work- 
men in each trade in a city, and the mills 
were so frequently situated on some 
stream outside of the city, and so iso- 
lated, that the formation of guilds among 
them was scarcely practical. On. the 
other hand, under the guild system, the 
city controlled the weight and price of 
bread in proportion to the price of 
wheat, and in this way the mills were 
affected of their 
product. In order to do business in the 
city they had to fit into the agreement 


which was made between the city author- 


directly in the sale 


ities and the bakers’ guild. 

They were still more directly affected, 
at least in their operations, by the fa- 
mous statute of apprentices which was 
passed under Queen Elizabeth in 1563. 
This remained a law of England for two 
hundred and fifty years, although not 
always enforced, and may be considered 
a great national code of industry. It 
legalized the usual apprenticeship of 
seven years for each trade, and made 
the working day twelve hours in summer, 
and from sunrise to sunset in winter. 
It directed the justices of each county 
to meet once a year and fix the wages for 
ach industry in that locality, and en- 
acted that a laborer who was idle must 
accept employment. 

In passing it may be remarked that 
skilled workman’s wages at that time 


were about ninety-six cents a week, at a 


time when wheat was worth approxi- 


Thus 


three 


mately thirty-six cents a bushel. 


he could have earned less than 


bushels with his week’s wages. ‘This law 
was not peculiar to England, but in one 
form or another existed throughout most 
of western Europe. 
Several of the 
ward the end of the sixteenth century 


illustrated books to- 
deal particularly with engineering, and 
for this reason give us definite informa- 
tion in regard to the mills of the time. 

In 1578, 
“Theatrum 


Jacobus Bessonus, in his 


Machinarum,” pictured the 
use of a large drive wheel as an addition 
to the hand driven mill for grinding, but 
this was merely an improvement on an 
idea of several centuries previous. In 
one such mill he shows the employment 
of a chain belt, while in another the po- 
sition of the grindstones is apparently 
regulated by means of a large screw. 
Bessonus also illustrated a water tur- 
bine which is placed horizontally and 
driven by a comparatively small stream 
of water striking at one side. 

The greatest mine of information on 
the mills of that time is to be found in 
the “Diverse et Artificiose Machine” of 
Ramelli. This 
large number of engravings, most of 
which are on the subject of waterworks, 
but some of which depict flour mills. 


Augustino includes a 


Although Ramelli was born in Italy, 
he became an engineer, with the title of 
captain, for the Duke of 
France, and afterwards entered the serv- 


Anjou, in 


ice of Henry III of France as military 
engineer. 
both French and Italian, and had con- 
siderable influence in both 
Among his engravings we find a water 
mill with an undershot wheel, one with 


His work was published in 


countries. 


an overshot wheel, and another with a 
horizontal wheel. 


There are several mills driven by 


horses or animals, not after the Roman 
method, but with shafts and gearing so 
that the stones could be flat, as in water 
mills. There are also several hand driven 
drive wheels, 
What are far 


several 


mills, some worked with 


and some with levers. 


more unique are tread mills 


Some of these are horizontal, and are 
worked by either human beings or ani 
mals. In others there is a great vertical 


wheel which is driven around by men 
treading the inside of the circumferen 

Another interesting variety was tl 
weight mill. In this the weight w 
wound up by hand with a drum throug! 
the use of various pulleys. In some of 
these there seems to be too large a pri 
portion of machinery for the effect pr 
duced, but weight mills were of cour 
intended for intermittent rather th 
continuous operation. 


Ramelli 
wind 


illustrated  seve1 
of these are of t 
first known variety, where the mill » 


likewise 
mills. Some 
on a post which rested in a tripod 
that the 
turned in order to set the sails to t 


such a way whole mill w 


wind. As this was a crude method, wi 
mills had been developed in which or 
the top of the structure was turned 
catch the wind. A rough sketch for sucl 
a mill had, as we have seen, been drai 
by Leonardo da Vinci about 1500 A.I) 
but it is not known how soon the id 
had been put into practical use. 
Ramelli’s designs for such mills, ho 
ever, are detailed and‘ definite, and gi 
a good idea of their construction. 
will be noted that even in these mills t 
trimming of the sails to the wind was | 
no means automatic, but the top of t! 
mill had to be turned by a rope an 
pulley which were fastened to one of 
series of stakes that were set around the 
circumference of the top. It was much 
later before the tail for the wind mill, 


(Continued on page 20a.) 
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Operation of Bolting Machines 





— 
( the present time the relation be- 
tween reduction and separation 

is closer, and there is less possi- 

bi of considering the two subjects 
separately than ever before. ‘To speak 
broadly, the process of milling is a 


process of purification and separation. 


Everything tends toward such separa- 
tion: it is the ultimate aim. Reduction 
machinery in itself is separating ma- 
chinery; that is, looking at the subject 
fron a single point of view it so ap- 
pe It shows that reduction is a de- 
tail of the separating scheme. Reduce- 
tion machinery makes a separation, but 
not ) division. After a reduction there 
is onglomerate of pure stock and im- 
purities, but there has been a separa- 
tion; the impurities are liberated. ‘There 
is no positive contact, one with the other, 
as for as the efficiency of that reduction 
wor recause it is only-a reduction in 
so f as it liberates impurities. Where 
that work is not done it simply calls for 
nother reduction. 

I positive separation of one grade 
of ck from another—flour from mid- 
dlings, or impurities from either—can go 
no farther than did the reduction ma- 
chinery immediately previous to its bolt- 
ing or purification. Therefore if the 
positive separations are incomplete it is 
because the separation by reduction ma- 
chine was incomplete. It is because 
of ft impurities being improperly or 


incompletely liberated. Because of the 


intimate relation which the reduction, 


holti and purification methods have 


one ith the other, there is no way of 


considering them apart. Any change in 


one f these methods necessitates a 
change in the other, unless this change 
is made to bring about a more complete 


har vy between them. 
| more perfect milling operations 
hed , the more intimate is this rela- 


ior There was a time in the history 


of milling when reduction meant little 
mor han pulverizing, and later it was 
reduction with incidental separating 
qua s At that time the different 
pro es were not so closely allied. 


However close the relation of the re- 


cdc 1 machinery to separations, the 
distinction as to the terms reduction and 
separation must always be maintained in 
order to give clearness in discussing the 
reneril subject. Smooth rolls have been 
spo of as purifying machinery, yet it 
Wor be confusing to speak of them as 
puri *,; however much they might aid 
in t operation, 

I eaking of smooth rolls as puri- 
fiers recalls the fact that the whole 
syste: of milling is.a system of purifica- 
tion Purification and separation are 
prac lly the same thing. There is no 
such ‘ling as. absolutely pure middlings, 
and word is used in a licensed sense 
which is somewhat different from its real 
meaning. We try to purify low. grade 
flour on the reels and by the reduction 


machiuery, but we do not do it. But 
as. i as: that 
lutely 


goes, we do not abso- 


purify middlings. The. difference 
'S one of degree and not of fact; alto- 
gether milling is a process of purifica- 
tion. 


tolls, reels and purifiers are each, 
in the 


strict sense, purifiers and sepa- 


All that this means is that there 


intimate relation between the 


rators. 
is a very 
various processes of milling, or rather 


between various details of a milling 


process. It may not be so with all alike, 
but in the minds of many the range of 


difference between the grinding floor and 


By Louis H. Gibson 


the separations above, is much greater 


than facts bear out. A reduction ma 


chine is a good one in so far as it re 


duces the stock and liberates the im 
purities at the same time. 
It is a popular thing to say that the 


introduction of the centrifugal reel 
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marks the only 


radical improvement in 
The writer cannot see 


To look 


bolting methods. 
it in this way. at the bolting 
system as it was, say ten years ago, or 
even six, and know what it is now, it 
must be apparent to any one that bolt- 
ing methods have gone through radical 
changes, and that these changes have 
contributed as largely to the general re- 
sult as have the reduction’ or~ pitrifica- 
tion methods Aside from the introduc- 
tion of the centrifugal reels there have 
been no radical changes in bolting ma- 
chinery. But this lack of mechanical 


change does not disturb the fact that 
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“VEXTRAM”, and see how easy, accurate 
and economical it keeps flour-enrichment. 
Many months of large-scale milling oper- 
ations show that this free-flowing mix- 
ture, properly used, enriches flour de- 
pendably and uniformly above Food and 
Drug Administration standards for all 
required enrichment nutrients. 

New low prices now effective. Write for 
schedule. For special information, con- 
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with the same machinery and the same 
machine methods, but with different ar- 
rangements and more liberal ideas as to 
what was wanted, results as entirely dif- 
ferent have been reached as could have 
been looked for by the use of distinct 
mechanical devices. As nearly perfect 
work is now being done on reels as was 
originally done by the purifiers. The 
ideas and wants of the miller, as rep- 
resented by his bolting arrangements, 
are entirely different from what they 
were a few years ago, and as the results 
are as much better as the methods are 
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different, this part of the mill cannot 
be said to be behind any other in the 
march of advancement. If one is still 
inclined to believe that the bolting meth- 
ods have not improved to the extent that 
is here claimed for them, let him con- 
sider what his mill would be with the 
old system of bolting; or, to express it 
better, if limited by the old ideas and 
The change 
in the system of bolting has certainly 


accepted ends of bolting. 


been as great as in the system of re- 
duction, and there have been very great 
improvements in these separations since 
the successful introduction of gradual 
reduction machinery. The idea of grad- 
ual reduction represents a much earlier 
period than the date of its successful 
introduction. It was the purification 
and bolting knowledge of recent years 
which made the introduction of the grad- 
ual reduction system a possibility. The 
benefits of the improved reduction meth- 
ods can never be realized unless the im- 
proved separating facilities are at hand. 
No reduction system, however perfect, 
can atone for the deficiencies in the 
bolting methods. On the other hand, a 
good bolting system will take the work 


of ordinarily poor reductions and get 
fairly good results. The introduction of 
the centrifugal reel is merely an addi- 
tion to bolting machinery. It does not 
imply a change of system. It means the 
same thing to bolting machinery that 
any addition to roller machinery would 
mean as applied to reductions. The ap- 
plication of the centrifugal reel does not 
signify revolution in bolting. 

The original purpose in bolting opera- 
tions was to separate the coarse from 
the fine material, and, to put it broadly, 
that is about all there is to it. But 
there are many arrangements which have 
made the details of such an operation 
various and complicated. In_ earlier 
years about all that was required of 
bolting apparatus was to make the sep- 
arations of flour, middlings, shorts and 
bran, and this was quite frequently done 
on one reel. There still remains a large 
number of mills which are equally as 
simple. It is no uncommon thing to see 
a mill with two reels, where the bran 
runs through them both, tailing off at 
the last, with the middlings as an in- 
termediate product. This middlings sep- 
aration is made by putting a piece of 
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coarse cloth on the tail of the last reel. 
The difference between such methods and 
those more largely in use is fully as 
great as the improvement in the ma 
chinery of other parts of the mill. 

The writer has taken occasion to no 
tice the movement of the material in the 
reels, from the side and by taking off 





Figure 1 


the tailboards at the ends of the reel 
There is quite a difference in the mov 
ments of various stocks in the reels 
running at the same speed and of the 
same diameter, but containing material 
Take Fig. 1 

an example. This reel is supposed to 
be bolting break stock. Most of thie 


of different qualities. 





Figure 2 


material will fall between the rib 4 and 
the shaft B, a part of it falling on the 
shaft, but most of it sliding off in the 
The stock, it will be 
understood, is heavy and coarse.  Ke- 


direction of A. 


ferring to Fig. 2, which is bolting re 
duced stock, which originally passed 
through a No. 6 cloth, most of the ma 
terial will fall on the side of the shaft 
between B and C, probably more than 
half of it. The direction of the revolu- 
tion of the reel in both instances is 
from left to right. It will be seen that 
the quality of the material with refer- 
ence to its being coarse or soft has a 
good deal to do with its movements. 

The specific gravity of the material 
in a reel influences the quality of a 
separation; the heavier particles will go 
to the bottom next to the cloth and the 
lighter particles are inclined to float 
on the top. It cannot be said that the 
movement of stock in a reel is inclined 
to favor such a condition of things to 
the same extent as with a sieve, but it 
is not possible to cansider a movement 
which causes a constant rising and fall- 
ing of material such as is usually con- 
tained in a reel where the heavier will 
not go to the bottom, and the lighter 
to the top, in a degree more or less 
positive, according to the disturbances 
in the reel. 

Referring again to the itlustrations, 
it occurs to the writer that the reel 
handling stocks represented by Fig. 2 
is running too fast to make the best 
separation. Another thing which has 
been noticed in the movement of the 
stock is that there is a larger propor- 
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tion which falls over the shaft—that is, 
to the right of C, at the of the 
tail, that 
reason does not discharge from the ribs 


head 
reel—than at the and for 


so readily. In the second place, the 


load is heavier. Better separations could 
be made when the reel did not run fast 
enough to throw the stuff over the shaft, 
or, rather, ran slow enough to keep it 
inside the shaft, or between A and B, 
as shown in Fig. 1. 

In this 


turbances, less mixing of the stock, and 


case there would be less dis- 


a better preservation of the natural 


condition of things according to its 


weight; that is, the lighter or fibrous 
material would tend to the top or away 
heavier to the 
this 


a separation in a common reel more in 


from the cloth, and the 


bottom or next to it, and makes 
accordance with the desired principles 
of the centrifugal. 


when the stock is thrown over the shaft 


One might say that 


by the rapid movement of the reel that 
the fall 
quently there would be a better oppor- 


would be greater, and conse- 
decided 
The 
inclined to believe that the severity of 
and the 


tunity for a more separation 


according to its weight. writer is 


such an _ action, general dis- 


turbed condition of things in the reel 
brought about by this rapid movement, 
than counterbalance 


would more 


which it 


any 


benefits might be hoped to 
realize. 
these observa- 


what 


thing which 
is that 
proper speed for a reel in one instance 


Another 


tions prove might be 
or with one grade of stock, would be 
an improper one in another and with 
another grade of stock. Thirty revolu- 
tions per minute is not too fast for the 
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stock in Fig. 1, but it evidently is too 
fast for the reel as represented by Fig. 
2. On the other hand, it is hardly to 
be supposed that the proper speed for 
the latter 
All that this statement amounts 
that if a 
to reduce the speed of his 


would be too slow for the 
former. 
to is to show miller desires 
reels, he 
need not go to the trouble or expense 
of changing them all, as he cannot hope 
to realize benefits in every instance. 
The common speed of reels, which is 32 
revolutions per minute, is too fast for 
the best soft When 
other more important things have been 


this 


results on stock. 


corrected, it will pay to look into 
matter. 

Epiror’s Note.—The above article is 
reprinted from an_ outstanding book, 
“Gradual Reduction Milling” by Mr. Gib- 
Mr. Gib- 


son was a milling technologist and con- 


¥ ¥ 


son and was published in 1885. 


tributed many technical articles in addi- 
tion to his celebrated volume, dealing with 
the art of flour manufacture. He was 
a recognized leader in his time and his 
writings of the fundamentals involved in 
flour manufacture still are regarded as 
significant contributions. 

Another chapter from Mr. Gibson’s 
book, “Gradual Reduction Milling,” will 


appear in the next issue of this journal. 
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by which it was swung automatically, 
was invented. 
From the present day viewpoint, by 
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far the most significant of the drawings 
for mills by Ramelli is one of a roller 
mill. This consisted of'a steel roller in- 
side of a wooden drum, which was itself 
lined with Both the 
the inner surface of the drum were cor- 


steel. roller and 
rugated, and, as may bé Seen by the 
plates, the corrugations were transverse. 
The roller and drum could be set closer 
together with screws. There was an 
opening in the drum for the grain to be 
poured into, and another one through 
which the flour ran out. 

This roller mill was driven by hand, 
and was particularly intended to be used 
when an army was on a campaign, where 
it would not be located permanently 
enough to set up water or wind mills. 
doubt 


but it is highly remarkable as the pre- 


It was no small and _ inefficient, 


cursor of the modern roller mill which 
has had such a tremendous development. 

Another important engineering writer 
at the end of the sixteenth century was 
Verantius, or Veranzio, who published 
1595. 


military engineering, but 


his work in This was engaged 


mostly with 
contains a number of very interesting 
illustrations of wind mills. Among these 
is one on the wings of which are hori- 
zontal clappers which swing as the sails 
another with vertical 


go around, and 


clappers intended to swing flat when 


going against the wind. Verantius 
sought to solve the same problem by 
designing a wind mill with triangular 
sails, so that the sharp angle of the tri- 
angle would offer little resistance in go- 
ing against the wind. 

Perhaps the most interesting illustra- 
tion by Verantius in this connection is 
a wind turbine which is partly inclosed. 
In this connection, it may be remarked 
that the engineers of that period, in this, 
as well as other representations, par- 
tially developed an idea which has re- 
cently become of the utmost importance. 
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(Continued from page 12a.) 
composition of the wheaten portion of 
millers’ grists changed very considerably, 
and the trend of this change, superim- 
posed upon the effect of the diluents, 
eventually led to a perceptible deterio- 
ration of the breadmaking qualities of 
the flour. Variations in the acreage un- 


der wheat cultivation in different dis- 
tricts, and other factors, have prevented 
the adoption of a standard grist for the 
whole country, but the official grists of 
each region have followed the same 
trend. 

The following table is interesting as 
showing the changes in the grist that 
took place in one particular region from 


June to November, 1943: 


November 


August 
September 
October 


Canadian 
wheat 
Maximum 
proportion 
Homegrown wheat— 
Minimum propor- 
tion 35 20 25 40 50 
Diluents 10 10 #10 10 
*No limit. 


* 
* 


Dr. Amos points out that the guiding 
motive behind the periodical instructions 
relating to the composition of grists, and 
also which gave rise to the decision to 
dilution with other cereals, 
was the saving of shipping space by the 


introduce 


maximum use of homegrown products. 
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Dr. Amos says it is possible to make 
perfectly good bread from the flour of 
this 


to flour which 


such grists but bakers in country 


have been accustomed 
appreciably stronger and more sprin 
in the dough. The inclusion of 50% 
homegrown wheat in the grist, with 
further impairment by the addition 
10% of 


powder, necessitated adjustments in ba 


nonwheaten cereals and mil! 
ery technique if the best bread were 
The Ministry of Food thei 


fore wisely appointed a panel of expe: 


be made. 


to advise and to assist those bake 


who might find themselves at a loss 
to the best method of dealing with flor 
unusual weakness ary 


exhibiting — this 


lack of life in the dough. Dr. Amos sa 
that 


ever essential to obey 


with such flours it is more = thi: 


the golden rm 
cool doughs a 


of bakery practice 


with a short ferme 
The 


should be gently stretched and fold 


plenty of yeast 


tation process. dough, he sa 
and not subjected to severe mechanic 
Also it 


rising 


treatment. should go to 
proof and be \ 
that the 


today is 


oven on a 
baked. He 


produced 


adds best bre 


being remarkal)|\ 


good when one remembers that it re} 


sents 85% extraction flour, 50% we 


English wheat and 742% of inert d 


ents. There will always be bad_ br 


and good bread, but the standard 


quality which can be obtained f1 


present day grists is a triumph for the 


milling and baking industries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Get Your Serap 
Into the Fight 


and LCM 


The 


don’t 


LCA, LCT 
much to the 


letters 
mean average hen 


ber of the milling industry—not just 
vet, anyway. 
To the 


however, it is another story. 


naval blueprint-reading 
Those mid 


the ab 


+ 


night-oilers read the letters as 
breviations for Landing Craft, Assa 
Tank 

These “Victory 
our 
when the War 
that 
“Highest Urgency” 


and Mechanized types. 
ferries” hit the fr 
pages of nation’s press recently 


Production Board 
nounced the vessels had been given 
priority, even rank 
ing over planes, high-octane gasoline 
other war musts. 

The shift 
openly offensive 


from purely defensive to 


warfare, aside from 
its political connotations, has a definite 
scrap angle and as definite a challenge 
to the milling industry in common 

the Allies’ 


war plans, as drafted at Cairo and ‘le 


all American industry. If 


heran, are to be translated into dou)vle- 


barreled action against the enemy, 


many tons of scrap needed to sup) le 


ment the equally many tons of sicel 
that goes into every landing barge, looms 
as an item that must be given atten- 
tion now. 


Serap is a must. Don’t let it rus 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Sweden, in 1942, increased bread grain 
147% 1941; feed 
increased over {41 


over 


25% 


production by 
grain crops 


production. 
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Grinding Feed Fine Is Like 
Tossing Money Out the Window 


Power Costs Are More Than Tripled for Fine Grinding and 
Livestock Cannot Utilize the Grain as Well as 
Coarse Ground Feed 


“ROM the viewpoint of the live- 
} stock feeder, there is nothing to 
be gained from using finely ground 
Bul from the viewpoint of the mill 


there is considerable to be 


oper lor, 
nid hy not grindimg feeds too fine. 

In power costs alone, it costs almost 
nine times as much to grind oats fine 
is it does to grind them coarse. Live- 
stock get more nutritive value from the 


coarsely ground feeds than from finely 


eround feeds, research men in animal 
nutrition almost universally agree. 
When grinding shelled corn, the power 
cost of fine grinding is about four times 
4000 sitiinginctengaian 


















































“5 25 30 35 40 45 = «50 
b— FINE: —*K— MEDIUM > — COARSE —1 


DEGREE OF FINENESS OF GROUND GRAIN 


Fig. 1—The curves in this figure show 
‘ of grinding to different degrees 
of f ss upon the capacity of the mill. 
The ves for 


both hammer and plate 
mil e shown, Notice particularly the 
liff e in the capacity of the hammer 
m the grain is ground coarser. 
1s much as the power cost for coarse 
grinding. And the stock would rather 
have the “cracked” or coarsely ground 
feed 
Those comparative costs are power 
costs only. The cost of the operator’s 


time and the daily capacity of the mill 
also are affected, because the fineness 
of grinding has a great effect upon the 
mill’s capacity. 

The first noticeable effect of fineness 
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— fe MEO/LiM COARSE — 
DEGREE OF FINENESS OF GROUND GRAIN 
Fig. 2—This illustration shows the amount 


of electrical energy per 1,000 Ibs of grain 


required to grind to different degrees of 
finenc The test was made with corn as 
the grain ground. 

of grinding is upon the capacity of the 
feed grinder. As the fineness increases, 
the capacity drops. The curves in figure 
1 show the influence of fineness of grind- 
ing upon the capacity of a 5-h.p. ham- 
mer mill and a 5-h.p. plate mill. In 
both cases the capacity of the electric 
motors was the limiting factor. The 


shape of the curves is determined by the 
rather than the ca- 

However, regardless 
of the size of the mill and its motor, 


available 
pacity of the mill. 


power, 


less grain will be ground, in a given 
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A series of tests with different makes 
and types of mills and with different 
grains was conducted by the depart- 
ment of agricultural engineering, Kansas 
State College. The engineers found that, 
with one particular grinder three times 
as much corn could be coarse ground 
per hour than was ground finely. 

The capacity of the mill was less for 
oats than for any of the other grains 
tested. Kafir was ground more rapidly 
than the other grains, with wheat, corn, 
barley and oats following in the order 
named. 


21a 
any other factor. The electric energy 
consumed by two different mills while 
grinding shelled corn fine, medium and 
coarse is shown in figure 2. With the 
hammer mill, five times as much energy 
was required to grind the corn fine as 
was used in grinding it coarse. About 
11 kilowatt hours of energy were re- 
quired to grind 1,000 lbs of corn fine, 
while only 2 k.w.h. were required for 
coarse grinding the same amount of 
corn, 


The capacity of the mill is also in- 


amount of time, if ground fine rather 


than coarse. upon the 


Fineness of grinding has more effect 


energy consumed 


creased to four times as much feed per 
hour with coarse grinding as with fine 
grinding. (See Fig. 1.) 


than does 











--- YOUR Arn WAR LOAN QUOTA 


ETHER your plant meets its quota, or fails, lies 

largely in your hands. Your leadership can put 

it over—but if you haven't already got a smooth run- 

ning, hard hitting War Loan Organization at work in 
your plant, there’s not a minute to lose. 


Take over the active direction of this drive to meet 
—and break—your plant's quota. And see to it that 
every one of your associates, from plant superintend- 
ent to foreman, goes all-out for Victory! 


To meet your plant's quota means that you'll have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan pay- 
ments at their all-time high—plus such additional 
amounts as your local War Finance Committee has 
assigned to you. In most cases this will mean the sale 
of at least one $100 bond per worker. It means hav- 
ing a fast-cracking sales organization, geared to reach 
personally and effectively every individual in your 
plant. And it means hammering right along until 
you've reached a 100% record in those extra $100 
—or better—bonds! 


LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK! 


And while you're at it, now’s a good time to check 
those special cases— growing more numerous every 
day—where increased family incomes make pos- 
sible, and imperative, far greater than usual invest- 
ment through your plant's Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. 
Indeed, so common are the cases of two, three, or 
even more, wage-earners in a single family, that you'll 
do well to forget having ever heard of ‘10%’ as a rea- 
sonable investment. Why, for thousands of these 
‘multiple-income’ families 10% or 15% represents but 
a paltry fraction of an investment which should be 
running at 25%, 50%, or more! 


After the way you've gone at your wartime pro- 
duction quotas—and topped them every time—you're 
certainly not going to let anything stand in the way of 
your plant's breaking its quota for the 4th War Loan! 
Particularly since all you are being asked to do is to 
sell your own people the finest investment in the 
world—their own share in Victory! 


This space contributed to Victory by 
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Effective Fire Fighting Requires 
the Correct Type of Extinguisher 


FFECTIVE “first aid” fire fight- 
iy ing requires the use of a suit- 
able extinguisher on each differ- 
There are three classes 
what is 


ent class of fire. 
of fire, each determined by 
burning; and for each class there are 
appropriate extinguishers. 
Fires in ordinary combustible materi- 
als, such as wood, paper, textiles, rub- 
bish, ete., are known as Class A fires. 
They are best put out with water, which 
quenching effect. 
Extinguishers which contain water or 
chemicals and water are the soda-acid, 
cartridge and 


has a cooling and 


foam, pump tank, gas 
loaded stream types. 
Vaporizing liquid and carbon dioxide 
extinguishers also are effective for con- 
A fires, if the fires 
are not deep-seated and if there are 


trolling small Class 


no strong air currents to dissipate the 
vapor or gas. 
Fires in flammable liquids, grease, 
Here 
essential to cut 
Suitable 


vaporizing 


etc., are known as Class B fires. 
a blanketing effect is 
off the oxygen supply. extin- 


guishers are foam, liquid, 
and loaded stream. 
Fires in electrical equipment, Class C 


extinguishants 


carbon dioxide 


fires, 
that will neither damage equipment nor 
along the 


require the use of 


convey an electrical charge 


hose stream to the operator. Vaporiz- 


ing liquid and carbon dioxide  extin- 


guishers are suitable for use on _ fires 
of this 


electrical equipment may be 


fires in 
such that 
effect of 


necessary. 


class. In some cases 


the quenching and cooling 


large quantities of water is 


In such fires the equipment should be 


made electrically dead before water or 
water solution is applied. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories label 
on every approved fire extinguisher in- 
dicates the class or classes of fire for 
that 


and the 


which extinguisher is considered 


suitable number of such extin- 


guishers considered necessary to com- 


prise one unit of protection. Thus, a 


2¥%-gallon foam extinguisher is desig- 
“A-1; B-1,” that it is 


approved for use on both Class A and 


nated meaning 


Class B fires, and that one such extin- 


guisher is required to make one unit 


of protection. These units of protec- 


tion are standards that have been estab- 
lished by Underwriters’ Laboratories for 
relative 
different 
extin- 


convenience in measuring the 
fire protection 
kinds 


guishing appliances. 


afforded — by 
and sizes of portable fire 


The number of units of protection re- 


quired in any given location depends 
of the incipi- 
National 


recognizes 


upon the relative severity 
ent fire to be anticipated. The 
Association 


Fire Protection 


three classes of 
light 


extra 


general occupancies— 


hazard, ordinary combustible and 


hazardous. <A guide for deter- 
mining the number of units of protec- 
tion required for each class of occu- 


paney has been worked out. For in- 


stance, a place where fires of 
intensity may be anticipated should have 
units so located that a person will not 
have 50 feet from 
any point to reach the nearest unit, but 
at least one unit will be required for 
each 2,500 square feet of floor area. 
The inspection department having 
jurisdiction usually will determine the 


degree of hazard of a given occupancy. 


average 


to travel more than 


Further information is contained in a 
pamphlet entitled “First Aid Fire A) 
pliances,” published by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 Joby 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





Diesel Cooling 








(Continued from page 7a.) 
through the jackets. The acid should ‘ec 
left to stand two or three hours aid 
then circulated again. After the acid 
solution has been in the engine jackets 
for this period, it should be drained 
away and the jackets flushed out with 
fresh water several times to remove thx 
loosened scale and sludge. 

Look at a drop of water under 
microscope. You will see what 
to be tiny organisms and particles of 
suspended matter. Only distilled water 
is free of these suspended particles 
Diesel engine cooling water not only 
contains sediment and organic matter, 
but mineral salts. These impurities vary 
in quantity and kind, but can all cause 
scale in the cylinder jackets of the en- 
gine. The kind of scale and the nature 
of the deposits vary with the tempera 
ture and kind of impurities present in 
the water. Unfortunately these impuri- 
ties do not evaporate with the waier, 


appear 


and it is only natural that deposits in 
the cylinder jacket will increase as thé 
make-up water is added. When water of 
a high mineral content is employed for 
cooling, some sort of treatment wit! 
chemical reagents is absolutely essential 
The use of an ordinary commercial wate: 
softener is not entirely satisfactory, 
only 


SINCE 
a chemist can tell the type and 
amount of water treatment that is neces 
sary. Since treatment of 
water requires really 


very hard 
expensive equi) 
ment, the use of soft rain water, or is 
tilled water, is often more economica 
Keeping cooling water at a lower tem 
perature will reduce the amount of scale 
formed, since most of the minerals 
such as sodium carbonate—do not form 
deposits at temperatures below 170° F 
The type of deposit in the jacket is a 
sure indication of the kind of mineral 
that is present in the water. Sodium 
carbonate forms a rather soft, slug 
scale, while calcium sulfate adheres to the 
metal of the jacket in a hard, flint-like 
deposit that is most difficult to remoy 
Good engine cooling is not expensive, 
A better un 
derstanding of the cooling system will 


but poor engine cooling is. 


aid the operator in securing more «co 
nomical and trouble free operation. A 
careful study of cooling systems is there 
fore very much worth while. 





ROLL GRINDING | 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








The ROTOMASTER 
for Rebolting Flour 


GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 










Twenty-three Bemis Factories to Serve You 


Through 85 years of peace and war, Bemis has served the milling in- 
dustry. Due to this long and close association with millers, we have a 
better understanding than most of the tremendous job the milling in- 
dustry is doing in supplying our armed forces, civilians and Lend-Lease 
with flour so vital to victory. 


And we assure you that every employee in our 23 factories is doing his 
or her utmost to aid you. Making bags needed by millers is one of our 
most important war tasks. 


Like you, however, Bemis is confronted with the wartime problems of 
employment, equipment and materials. These problems may at times 
bring unavoidable delays but we sincerely believe you will find Bemis 
your most dependable bag supplier in wartimes as in peacetimes. 










K 


Buy more 


War Bonds 
+z 


BEMIS BAGS 
<i 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
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Top Flight Flour When You . ‘ , | sf * 
Clean with CARTER Discs! . . 





COCKLE AND OATS ARE MEASURED “OUT” |- 
ON BASIS OF LENGTH DIFFERENCES! |. 


In England, some centuries ago, a barley kernel But who or what today ever stops to consider 
was considered standard in length and was the length of a grain of barley, wheat, rye, or em 
decreed a unit of length measure by the king. any other grain for that matter? 


Answer—The Carter Disc Separator does, for to 
it thoroughly cleans wheat by positive length iy 
separation. Wheat and Oat discs reject oats, Poa 
barley, straw joints, and longer foreign ma- 4 
terial. Seed discs get the cockle, wild buck- pu 
wheat, small vetch, pigeon grass, mustard. r 


For cockle removal install the Carter Disc " 
Cockle Machine; for oat removal, the Carter fin 
Disc Oat Machine. If your capacity require- ; 
ments are low and you want both jobs done la 
in one machine, select the Combination Carter 
Disc Separator. . 


® Carter Disc Cockle Machine with recockling unit. Bb fe 


HART:-CARTER COMPANY [: 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota , 
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THE LESSER EVIL? 
KPORTS from approximately 600 country ele- 
R the gurrent and 


itors in Kansas indicate that 


car shortage is responsible for nonship- 


increasing 
ment of nearly 9,000,000 bus of wheat from interior 
oil to mills and terminal markets. Applied to 


| 
the entire state, it is estimated that perhaps as much 


000,000 bus may be blockaded or delayed by 


is 
lack of transportation. It is doubtless fair to assume 
that comparable situation exists over all the trans 
Mississippi wheat territory. 

\eanwhile car shortage is beginning to approach 
labor shortage in importance among millers’ worries. 


The problem involves not only getting the wheat to 


the mill but recently has become also one of getting 
the flour and by-products loaded and under way. 
Millers in many parts of the country are feeling the 
pinc! and it is generally accepted that it is certain 
to become worse before it becomes better. 


Naturally and quite excusably, the increasing dif- 


feulty of securing cars for moving domestic grain 
ind ur for all uses, armed forces, lend-lease and 
civilian, has led to protests by shippers against the 
policy of supplying large numbers of cars, approxi- 
mately 200 per week, for transportation of lower 
erade Canadian wheat into this country for animal 
feeding purposes. The immediate movement is re- 
ported to be chiefly to the Southeast, where the need 


| 
elsewhere, admittedly great. 

Quite obviously there are two sides to any common- 

sense consideration of this position. The need for feed 

grains, second only to that for protein, is so general 


ind so serious as to threaten within the next several 


mor serious depletion of our flocks and_ herds. 
Animal feed has simply got to be provided at almost 
iny cost short of, and this is important, imperiling 
the future supply of bread and closely related foods 
for all of the three principal demands now being 
made upon it. 

For the better part of a year, we have rocked 
lor ith a loosely knit “emergency” animal feed- 
ing program, chiefly by so reckless a use of wheat as 


to cause even Secretary Wickard belatedly to point 


out that allotment of that primary food grain may 
become necessary before another year has gone by. 
Clearly, therefore, if we do not do our uttermost, 


even at cost of great use of transportation, to sup- 


} 


t our own declining wheat reserves by substi- 


pleme 


tuting Canadian wheat for domestic wheat, we will 


be not only asking for bread trouble but almost cer- 
tainly getting it. 

\nother aspect of the position, essentially from 
the stern miller’s point of view, is that if the car 
sup} just now were ample, western farm and 
interior storage wheat supplies undoubtedly would 
be moving out in great quantities—much of them 
doul s for feed uses—and the millers sooner or 
later would find their western reserves gone and 


themselves without wheat for bread flour production. 
This suggests the thought that the present and grow- 
ing transportation shortage, trying though it unques- 
tionably is, may prove to be a blessing in disguise 
for millers, or at least much the lesser of two evils. 

It is altogether idle now to indulge in justified 
condemnation of the long continued wheat wasting 


policy which has turned our mountainous wheat “sur- 
plus” 


into an impending shortage. That water is 
over the dam. But certainly if now we are to ex- 


pedite the full time movement of wheat reserves to 
market, much of it for feeding use, and neglect the 
important business of importing available wheat from 
Canada, we almost certainly would further endanger 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


bread flour production and the operation of many 
mills later on. That is not, of course, a certainty; 
but it definitely is a hazard of the kind for which 
there is little room in time of war and great need. 
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SELF-INDICTMENT 


through several recent years and in 


W E have 


company with many other commentators on 


events, expressed such lack of respect for decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court since wholesale 
political revision of its personnel, that we cannot for- 
some length from the 


bear quoting at dissenting 


opinion of Associate Justices Roberts and Frank- 
furter in a case decided a week ago, as follows: 
“The tendency to disregard precedents in the 
decision of cases like the present has become so 
strong in this court of late as, in my 


shake 


view, to 


confidence in the consistency of decision 
and leave the courts below on an uncharted sea 
of doubt and difficulty without 


that what was said yesterday 


any confidence 
will hold good to- 
morrow, unless indeed a modern instance* grows 
to make 
a change of views and 
to indicate that they will change their votes on 


into a custom of members of this court 
public announcement of 


the same question when another case comes before 
the court. 

“This might, to some extent, obviate the pre- 
dicament in which the lower courts, the bar and 
the public find themselves. 

“The evil 


considered 


from 
must be 


resulting overruling earlier 
evident. In the 
present case, the court below naturally felt bound 
to follow and apply the law as clearly announced 
by this court. 


decisions 


“If litigants and lower federal courts are not 
to do so, the law becomes not a chart to govern 
conduct but a game of chance; instead of settling 
rights and liabilities it unsettles them. Counsel 
and parties will bring and prosecute actions in 
the teeth of the decisions that such actions are 
not maintainable on the not improbable chance 
that the asserted rule will be thrown overboard. 


“Defendants will not know whether to litigate 
or to settle, for they will have no assurance that 
a declared rule will be followed. But the more 
deplorable consequence will inevitably be that the 
administration of justice will fall into disrepute. 
Respect for tribunals must fall when the bar and 
the public come to understand that nothing that 
has been said in prior adjudication has force in 
a current controversy. 

“Of course the law may grow to meet changing 
conditions. I do not advocate slavish adherence 
to authority where new conditions require new 
rules of conduct. But this is not such a case.” 


Here we have, on the authority not only of a 
senior and conservative associate justice but also of 
the new deal’s own most highly favored appointee, an 
indictment of the court more severe and sweeping 


*The reference is to a statement issued by Associate 
Justices Black, Douglas and Murphy, all “reconstruction” 
appointees, in June, 1942, stating that they had decided 
they had voted wrongly in a case decided two years ago 
in siding with the majority in holding that school children 
could be compelled to salute the flag of the United States. 


than any lay opinion we observed even in the days 
when resentment against the President’s disgraceful 
“packing” proposal was most 


bitter. Such phrases 


as “the law becomes a game of chance,” “instead 
of settling rights and liabilities it unsettles them,” 
and “defendants will not know whether to litigate or 
to settle, for they will have no assurance that a de- 
clared rule will be followed” all are more or less 
barred from lay expressions of criticism of the court 
and reserved for use by members of the court itself. 

It is altogether probable that in the atmosphere 
and surrounding of war, of dissension over domestic 
policies of government while the nation is in peril, 
of adroit political scheming to keep the present ad- 
ministration in power despite the bungling and con- 
fused efforts of wishful opposition, the great issue 
of the supreme court’s political debasement will be 
largely disregarded. Yet the issue remains and not 
only will grow with the years but become increasingly 
important to the future of the country as it under- 
takes solution of the political, economic and _ social 
problems in the changed world of the peace. 

The words two distinguished associate 
justices of the supreme court, without amendment or 
supplement, constitute a great political platform. 


of these 
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FEDERATION NOMINEE 


Fast ENT by the special nomination com- 
mittee of its choice of Carlton D. McKenzie for 
president of the Millers National Federation for the 
year beginning next May doubtless will receive in- 
dustrywide approval. 

The selection is appropriate not only as merited 
recognition of Mr. McKenzie’s many years of intelli- 
gent and loyal service to the federation and to the 
milling industry but also 


because of his being a 


“small” miller, well established as a capable spokes- 
man for the lesser 
faithful in 


Washington. 


establishments in the industry 


and representation of their interests at 

While the hundred or so larger units of the mill- 
ing industry always, and quite appropriately, have 
paid the chief part of the cost of maintaining the 
large and necessarily costly federation organization, 
they never have improperly dominated its affairs nor 
controlled its policies to the injury of the hundreds 
of their smaller competitors. On the contrary, vir- 
tually from the beginning of the organization in the 
early days of the century, care has been taken to 
appropriate representation on 
the federation’s board of directors and in the per- 
sonnel of its important committees. 


insure smaller mills 


In like manner, the presidential leadership of the 
organization has been rotated among the milling 
groups generally recognized as northwest, southwest 
and central and eastern states. Thus, in recent years, 
the responsibility has in turn passed from Mr. Magill, 
head of one of the larger “independent” southwestern 
hard winter wheat milling companies, to Mr. Helm, 
executive of one of the half dozen largest “chain” 
milling organizations, and now to Mr. McKenzie, head 
of an 800-sack soft winter wheat mill in Michigan. 

It is, by the way, of mildly passing interest to 
note that to Mr. McKenzie will fall the responsibility 
of defending the industry, including his own modest 
and certainly well behaved company, from being a 
part of a gigantic industrial conspiracy which for a 
quarter of a century has sought and still persists 
in seeking to infringe the country’s laws and grind 
the faces of its poor by sponsoring, of all things, a 
standard scale of charges for complying with cus- 
tomers’ requests to put their purchases in sacks of 
varying sizes. 
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This fine flour will do you an 





excellent baking job,—do it 


with assurance, certainty, and 





at not a penny of added cost. 







That is all any flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat 
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WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
i GOLD MINE 
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he ... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 






























J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. &* ke": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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DISCOUNTS PREVAIL, BAKERS TOLD 


Still Some Violations of FDO-1, Ohio Bakers Informed—War Food 
Administration Getting “Tougher”’—Possibility of Wheat 
Shortage Cited if Weather Proves Unfavorable 


By Bert D. Stranc 


Cotumsus, Oun1o.—It would be foolish 
for the baking industry to ask for au- 
thority to increase the price of bread so 
long as some bakers are reducing their 
own incomes by granting concessions or 
discounts of one kind or another to fa- 
vored customers, selling on consignment 
or accepting stale returns. That point 
was emphasized by J. W. Hines, Chi- 
cago, marketing specialist for the Office 
of Food Distribution, in addressing the 
convention of the Ohio Bakers Associa- 
tion here, Jan. 31. 

Mr. Hines told of the educational 
meetings held over the country and the 
good that had been accomplished, but 
he charged that still there was too much 
chiseling among bakers and that the 
time is at hand for many of them to 
put their houses in order. Mr. Hines 
charges that many bakers have granted 
discounts to big customers and that from 
now on discounts “are out.” The speak- 
er said that he had received reports that 
many -drivers have been dividing their 
commissions. The industry as a whole, 
he said, is doing a good job of observ- 
ing FDO-1 rules. 

Dan West, of the War Food Admin- 
istration, Washington, said that full com- 
pliance with FDO-1 was necessary. He 
said that the department had been criti- 
cized for not enforcing the regulations 
vigorously and imparted the information 
that it is now becoming “tough” and 
had referred nearly 50 cases to the De- 
partment of Justice for criminal action. 
He cited the food savings brought about 
by regulations and said that the danger 
of bread rationing hovers over the in- 
dustry. Mr. West declared that no in- 
crease would be permitted in the price 
of bread under present conditions. 

Resolutions adopted commend _ the 
Office of Price Administration, indorsed 
Food Distribution Order No. 1 and Sup- 
plementary Order No. 14B and pledged 
compliance therewith. The work of Ster- 
ling Donaldson, of Columbus, bakery 
consultant in the WFA, was praised. 

Ralph Osborn acted as chairman at 
the first day’s session and Thomas Cat- 
lan, of Toledo, presided at the second 
day’s meeting. 

Bakers from Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Indiana, as well as 
several other states, were present, the 
farthest traveled being August Junge, 
Junge Baking Co., Joplin, Mo. 

John T. McCarthy, president of the 
American Bakers Association, told of 
the unfavorable weather conditions in 
the wheat areas of the country and said 
that the danger of a reduced crop, to- 
gether with the fact that much wheat 
now on hand is being fed to livestock, 
might reduce wheat supplies so low as 
to result in the rationing of bread. 


PACKAGING PANEL 

The packaging situation was discussed 
at a panel meeting by Tom Palmer, 
Mead Paper Co; Dale Addington, Wa- 
terproof Paper & Board Co; Mort Un- 
ger, the Unger Co; and Roy Hanson, 
Millprint, Inc. It was declared that the 


packaging situation is very critical 
cause of low stocks. Only 50% of thy 
1942 cardboard tonnage is now being «l 
located to the converters of boxes for 
bakers. There is a distinct shortage of 
cellophane and because of this) many 
have been turning to glassine paper. A 
scarcity has developed in this also  |ie- 
cause the government is using so mich 
ordnance paper which has a_ glassin 
base. It was reported that only about 
15% of the nation’s total waste payer 
is being salvaged and this has agg 
vated the shortage in the paper sup 
plies. Recommendations were made 
dealers not double wrap or put one 

in another. Housewives have been asked 
to take shopping bags to stores 
them. Behind the whole situation lies 
the manpower shortage, which extends 
from the cutting of wood through th 
pulp mills into the plants of the 
verters. 

Harry Sain, during the second day's 
session, spoke on “Safety and Hygienc 
in Industry.” He is superintendent of 
safety and hygiene in the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio. He declared 
in the first 11 months of 1943 ther 
were five deaths in the baking industry 
in Ohio. He reported 27 perma: 
disability cases, 445 over seven days, 198 
disabilities for seven days or less. Hi 
urged the bakers to give serious cor 
sideration to an accident prevention }ro 
gram, declaring that rates paid by the 
hakers on account of accidents are 
greatly in excess of what they should be 

“A Huddle on Wartime and Pos 
Baking Operations” was conductec 
Frank G. Jungewaelter, secretary of th 
Associated Retail Bakers of Am« 
and George Chussler, Jr., of Baker's 
Weekly. They discussed packaging 
said that many customers feel that wher 


a bakery product is already put up il 


a package when they buy it, that it may 
not be “oven fresh” and that it might 
be better for retailers to package prod 


ucts when the sale is made. Discussing 
competition with other foods, it was 
brought out that it would be better to 
make a good product in a limited quan- 
tity than to spread out scarce raw ma- 


terials to a point of making a_ poor 
product. Under war conditions, wher 
so many women are working, many /iave 


been weaned away from the kitchen and 
are now buying in stores. Speakers 
urged that the bakers attempt to hold 
this trade after peace returns. 
Conditions have improved in 


bakeries, it was asserted, under siress 
of the war. Hours and working con- 
ditions are better and it may be possible 
now to interest more young people in 
Another _ point 
brought out was that women are reading 


the baking business. 


the food pages now as never before, due 
to rationing and the need for doing 
with reduced supplies, and it behooves 
the bakers to take advantage of this 
new interest in the food pages of the 
newspapers. It was asserted that, «5 4 
result of wartime restrictions, bakers 
know more today about their business 
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than they ever did before and are now 
acquainted with practices and economies 
that they never dreamed of in the old 
days 

Robert M. Meyer, Bakery Unit, Sugar 
Section of OPA, spoke briefly on the 
suvar situation. He pointed out that 
the sugar supply picture is changing 


' ily and predictions were impossible 
OFFICERS ELECTED 


Iph Osborn, Cottage Bakery, Piqua, 
elected president. A. L. ‘Troesch, 


ch’s Bakery, Cleveland, was chosen 


president ; Fred Allen, Donaldson 
Baling Co., Columbus, treasurer, and 
R Ferguson, Columbus, secretary. 


uldition to the president and vice 


yresident, the following trustees were 
ted: Edward Balduf, Balduf Bak- 
e} loledo; Thomas A. Catlan, Walton 
Baking Co. Toledo; Frank  Rolfes, 
pringfield (Ohio) Baking Co; E. L. 


5 

l man, Uffelman Baking Co., Cincin- 
I T. R. Herzog, Portsmouth (Ohio) 
( & Cooky Co; Al Wiehn, Wiehn’s 


B ry, Cleveland; Ernest Nickles, Al- 
f} Nickles Bakery, Inc., Navarre; Carl 
Meckes, Cadiz (Ohio) Baking Co; Fred 
\. Allen, Donaldson Baking Co., Co- 
lunabus; Karl Faelchle, Woman's Bak- 

Co., Columbus; Clarence Christoffel, 


Or . Ine., Columbus. 
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TEXT OF WFA’S WEEKLY 
FLOUR PURCHASE PLAN 


Wastuineton, D. C.—Following is the 

ete text of the War Food Admin- 

is n’s announcement concerning its 
» purchase flour weekly: 


ANNOUNCEMENT FSC-1812 
Hard Wheat Bakers Flour, plain (with 
premium for Enrichment) 
it ereby made that weekly 
by the Federal Surplu Com 
p. of hard wheat bake flour 
ited and that offers for the 
his product, which must have been 
nd processed in the United States 





be ubmitted 

ubmitted pursuant to this an- 

nt, if accepted, will be iecepted 
ter acceptance will become con- 
. the Federal Surplus Commod 
hereinafter referred to as FSCC 


Ww TO SUBMIT AN OFFER 


hall be ubmitted by telegram 
1 to the undersigned and must 
state e following: 
it the offer i subject to the terms 
itions of Announcement FSC-1812 


mber of pounds offered. 
per 100 Ibs f.o.b. cars or trucks 
ing point for export. 
litional charge for enrichment 
ate rate of freight for 100 Ibs to 
City, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
for export, basis 
lat or local rate (not proportional or 
) which applies on outbound = ship- 


tate with inbound tonnage, that 
tle the FSCC to the outbound pro- 
1 rat from milling points. 

Rates, with inbound tonnage, that 


le the FSCC to the outbound com- 





SAVE WASTE 
PAPER 
Clean out old files. Check 
your shipping department 
for waste paper and car- 
tons. Don’t destroy waste 
paper. Prepare it for your 
waste paper dealer and see | 
that he gets it. Save any 
containers you receive. Re- 


use if you can. If not, sell 
them. 


THE SHORTAGE IS_ | 
ACUTE. | 











mercial transit rate (balance of through 
rate). 

6. Net weight of flour per bag. 

7. Indicate type of bag and bag construc- 
tion. 

8. Maximum quantity deliverable weekly 
and earliest date that deliveries can begin. 

9. Originating carrier and point of origin. 

10. Indicate if compressed or not com- 
pressed, 

11. Indicate gros weight per unit pack 
and cubic displacement. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


In submitting an offer to sell, the terms 


and conditions hereof and Standard Con 
tract conditions (Form FDA-474) except 
items 3 (b), 6, 7, 8 and 18 thereof, shall 


become a part of the offer to sell and upon 
acceptance by the FSCC, the offer and ac- 
ceptance will constitute a valid and binding 
contract between the vendor and FSCC, 
Date for Submission of Offers—Offers will 
be received by the Grain Products Branch, 
Office of Distribution, War Food Adminis- 


tration, Washington 25, D c., up to 3 
p.m. (EWT) on each Tuesday Telegraphic 
offers filed after 3 p.m (EWT) will not 
be considered. The first offers under this 


announcement will be received on Tuesday, 
Feb. 8, 1944. 

Acceptance—Offers shall be subject to 
acceptance by FSCC, in whole or in part, 
by telegram filed at Washington, D. C., not 
later than 12 midnight (EWT) of the first 





business day following the designated Tues- 
day. 

Specifications—All flour delivered hereun 
der hall conform with every applicable 
requirement of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act as amended and regulations 
issued pursuant thereto. All offers shall be 
made on the basis of flour meeting the re- 
quirements of Type I (a) Plain Flour con- 
tained in Federal Specifications N-F-48la 
lated July 30, 1942, stating in the offer the 
additional charge per 100 Ibs” for flour 
meeting the requirements for Type I (b), 


Enriched in accordance with federal re 
quirement effective Oct. 1, 1943. 
Packaging—All flour delivered hall be 
packed 100 lbs net in single bag manu- 
factured from cloth equal to or better in 


breaking trength than the following: 36 
inch 2.35 yard osnaburg, 40-inch 2.05 yard 
osnaburg or 10%-oz burlap 

Bag eam of all bags must be suffi- 
ciently strong to develop the full trength 
of the cloth All bags shall be closed by 
machine sewing or carefully hand sewed to 
Insure acceptance by common or other car- 
rier for safe transportation domestically 


and for export it the lowest rates in effect 
It is desired that, so far as possible, flour 
delivered hall be compressed, in accord 


ance with the following method After 
packing, bags shall be passed under a roller, 
or through rollers calculated to apply pres 
Sure equal to approximately 2,000 Ibs The 


desired result can be obtained by placing 
a heavy large-diameter roller abo 





e a con 


veyor belt or by passing the bag between 
two mechanically-driven rollers Bags 
should be passed through the rollers length 
wise with the eam parallel to the belt 
or floor (Bags passed through on _ their 
ide, with seams vertical, are liable to be 


broixen. ) 
zach shipment shall contain empty bé 
of the kind and size used, in a ratio of not 
less than one half of 1% of the total quan 
tity of full bags in such shipment 
Markings—Each bag shall be marked with 
the name and type of the commodity, con 
tract number net weight, name and ad 
dress of vendor and legend that may be 
ed by FSCC, 





pre 

Quantity—Offer shall be submitted for 
any quantity in multiples of not less than 
minimum carload for export, and in ac- 
ordance with orders and regulations of the 


Office of Defense Transportation. 

Delivery—Delivery of the product offered 
and accepted pursuant to this announce- 
ment shall be made f.o.b. cars or trucks 
at vendor's plant as directed by the FSCC 
during a 90-day period, beginning on the 
date pecified in the offer as earliest date 
of delivery 

When the primary “milling-in-transit” 
charge is assessed at the milling point 
against the inbound tonnage’ surrendered, 
this charge will be paid by the FSCC ex- 
cept when transit charge is due to prior 
transit(s). 

It is understood that shipments moving 
under transit or proportional rates are sub- 
ject to carrier's tariff regulations govern- 
ing transit. 

Fires, Strikes and Force Majeure—Should 
the vendor be obstructed or delayed in the 
delivery of any portion of flour deliverable 
in accordance with this offer, by reason of 
a cause or causes beyond the control of the 
vendor and without his fault or negligence, 
including but not limited to acts of govern- 
ment, acts of G¢ force majeure, embargo, 
war, civil uprising, floods, fires, strikes, or 
by the failure of transportation facilities, 
then the time herein fixed for fulfillment 
shall be extended for a period equivalent to 
the time lost for any or all of the reasons 
aforesaid, but in no event shall the time 
be extended for more than 60 days; pro- 
vided, that notice of such obstruction or 
delay is given by vendor to the FSCC be- 
fore the expiration of the period herein 
fixed for delivery. 

Carrying Charges—Carrying charges will 
be paid by FSCC on all flour remaining 
unordered beginning on the ninety-first (91) 
day after the date specified in the offer 
as the earliest date of delivery, at the rate 
of one twelfth (1/12) of le per 100 Ibs 
per day, and ending on the date preceding 
the actual date of delivery. 

Further details with respect to this pur- 
chase may be obtained by communicating 
with the Grain Products Branch, Office of 
Distribution, War Food Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C., telephone REpublic 
4142, Extension 3127. 








E. J. MURPHY, 
Chief, Grain Products Branch. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels 





iS... 


FLOUR 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














©OL}¢ 
ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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White Heather 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR" 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








SYNO- 
fretting, 


WHEAT-ONYMS 
NYMS.—Maybe 
too, about how wheat varieties came to 
A lot of the 
answers are contained in Technical Bul- 
letin No. 795, “Classification of Wheat 
Varieties United States 


in 1939,” a product of the Division of 


AND 


you’ve been 


be called what they are. 


Grown in the 


Cereal Crops and Diseases of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Catalogued 
in this bulletin are 190 different varie- 
ties of common wheat grown in the 
United States today—and an average of 
three different synonyms for each vari- 
ety in addition to its official name. 
The name “Bluestem,” to select a 
familiar example, is not the official name 
for any single variety, but that word 
leads the list in the number of differ- 
ent varieties locally called “Bluestem.” 
Pacific, Fultz, Poole, 


China, Reward, Fulcaster and Mediter- 


Purplestraw, 


ranean claim “Bluestem” as a synonym. 

“Confusion in names of wheat varie- 
ties is frequent in the United States, 
where the number of varieties is very 
large,’ J. A. Clark and B. B. Bayles, 
authors of the bulletin, state. “This 
confusion occurs in two principal ways: 
(1) The 
different 
parts of the country, and (2) the same 


same name is applied to dis- 
tinctly varieties in different 
variety is grown under several different 
names in different parts of the country 


or even in the same part.” 
¥ ¥ 


Theophrastus, a pupil of Plato, in his 
“Enquiry into Plants,” about 300 B.C., 
wrote: 

“There are also many kinds of wheat 
which take their names from the places 
Pontic, 


wkere they grow, as Libyan, 


Thracian, Assyrian, Egyptian, Sicilian.” 
That still is common practice. There 
are more than 20 varieties or synonyms 
for varieties that have included in their 
names the name of a state. Then there 
are numerous varieties whose names in- 
clude the word “Canadian,” “Russian,” 
or other countries of origin similar to 
the wheats cited by the Greek scholar. 

Scores of synonyms and variety names 
have derived from the localities in which 
the wheats were popular. Lebanon Val- 
ley, Zeller’s Valley and Cumberland Val- 
ley are examples. 


¥ ¥ 


There is a strong tendency on the part 
of persons choosing names for wheat 
varieties to use a color associated with 
wheat as a part of the variety name. 
For example, there are 46 variety names 
or synonyms starting with “red,” 25 
starting with “white,” 12 starting with 
“golden,” nine starting with “black” and 


three that have “blue” as the first word. 
Earliness of maturity is a desirable 
agronomic characteristic of a wheat va- 
riety and that attribute is advertised in 
19 names, beginning with Early Baart 
and ending with Early Wonder. 
Millers share honors with farmers in 
varieties named for them. The 
millers have Miller, Miller’s Pride and 
Miller’s Choice, while the 
rewarded with the descriptive titles of 
“Friend,” “Pride” and 
ed to 


having 
farmers are 
“Trust” append- 
“Farmer.” 


¥ ¥ 


There seems to be some logic in the 


synonyms “Half Bushel” and “Two- 


Peck,” both for the same variety, Ful- 
caster, which probably leads the list in 
having the largest number of synonyms. 
Fulecaster was produced in 1886 and is 
one of the popular varieties of soft 
winter wheat. It has acquired these 
synonyms: 

Acme, Acme Bred, Bearded Bluestem, 
Bearded Purplestraw, Blankenship, Blue 
Ridge, Bluestem, Canadian, Champion, 
Corn, Cumberland Valley, Dietz, Dietz 
Longberry, Dietz Longberry Red, Duffy, 
Egyptian Amber, Eversole, 
Farmers Friend, Georgia Red, 
Chaff, Golden King, Greening, Improved 
Acme, Ironclad, Jokisch, Kansas Mort- 
gage Lifter, Kentucky Giant, Lancaster, 
Lancaster-Fulcaster, Martha 
Washington, Michigan Red Line, Moore’s 
Prolific, No. 10, Price’s Wonder, Rattle 
Jack, Red Wonder, Stoner, Eden, Fam- 


Ebersole, 


Golden 


Lincoln, 


By Carroll K. Michener 





Stuffed Straights 








ine, Forty-to-One, Goose, Half Bushel, 
Kentucky Wonder, Millen- 
nium, Millennium Dawn, Miracle, Multi- 
Light, New Marvel, Peck, 
Russell’s Wonder, Stooling, 


Marvelous, 


plier, New 
Russellite, 


Three Peck, Two Peck, Wonderful, 
Turkish Amber, Tuscan Island, Winter 
King. 


Fulcaster is extensively grown, as the 
geographical adjectives suggest. 


v ¥ 
Surnames of persons who probably 


were active in popularizing new varie- 
ties are sources of many names and sur- 
Alphabetically 


from “Allen” to “Zimmer- 


names. these “monni- 

kers” range 

man.” 
Turkey is the leading U. S. 


according to the 


variety, 


most recent survey 


made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It occupies 19.77% of this coun- 
“Lost Freight” 
is one of its 28 synonyms. How come? 


Dept. of Ag. 


try’s total wheat area. 


sayeth not. 
= 
DECLINE OF THE LUNCH BOX.— 


It appears from a study of how to in- 
sure health on the war production front, 
made under the direction of Dr. Victor 
G. Heiser, internationally known medical 
authority and medical consultant to the 
National 
that the “great 


Association of Manufacturers, 
American lunch box” is 
less popular among war workers than it 
was in peacetime. Many thousands still 
do carry their lunches, or part of them, 





0 J ENERCY/ 





for FO" 


a 
MAINSTAY 
of the LUNCH BOX 
Buy an EXTRA LOAF. for EXTRA Vitamins Minerals 


READ 


EAT THE 
ARM Y WAY 





Lat more £0 
EnRIE “Walle EAD 


Bro for GROWTHand STAMINA 


Buy on EXTRA LOAF. for EXTRA Vitamins 


The American Institute of Baking, in its handsome series of enriched bread 


posters, two of which are reproduced in the engraving, does not omit, conceal 


or in any way compromise the important adjective “white,” as does much of the 


nutritional promotion material put out to date from various sources, particularly 


governmental. 


Every four weeks one of these colored posters will be released 


to the trade—more than a million will be available to grocers, bakers, delicates- 


sens, super markets, chain stores and other retail outlets. 


but the practice has been curtailed }y 
rationing and the difficulty experienced 
by women workers in finding time to 
shop after working hours. More iimpor- 
tant as a factor in this changeover is 
the increasing provision by management 
of inexpensive, nutritious food at the 
plant. 

Workers who still tote their lunches, 
Dr. Heiser says, should be taught to 
use what he calls the five fundamental 
foods recommended as the basis of an 
eggs, cheese, fish or 


adequate diet: milk; ¢ 


meat; fresh vegetables; fresh fruits; and 
(Formerly Dr. Heiser 


would have specified whole wheat bread 


bread or cereal. 


or whole cereals—he was on the branny 
fringe of nutrition until he got fully 
established in his responsible job with 
the NAM.) 

In its 80 pages, the booklet, which is 
published by the manufacturers’ associ 
tion as a contribution to the war pro 
gram, covers every plant health problem 
It paints 
job industry faces in rehabilita 


from absenteeism to vitamins. 
up the 


tion and expands on such details as th 


value of “music while you work.” 
Actually, it offers neither panaceas nor 
prettified cure-alls for the ever-present 
problem of 
health. 
to industrial management the most ef 
fective methods, tested by the trial-and 
error system, to utilize 


improving the worker's 


What it does do is to suggest 


existing man 
power to the fullest extent known—and 
in the healthiest way possible. 


¥ ¥ 


Dr. Heiser makes a significant comment 
on the use of vitamins. He says: “In 
general, experience so far does not in- 
dicate that vitamin ‘pills’ or concentrates 
should be fed indiscriminately to workers. 
The plant physician should determine the 
existence of vitamin deficiencies on an 
individual basis and as a result of inves- 
tigation of individual food habits before 
prescribing vitamin concentrates ... At 
present, industrial medicine believes that 
a man who is well fed according to high 
standards of good nutrition does not need 
any vitamin pills.” 


= = 


They're sort of an answer to prayer, 
those elegant posters of the American In- 
stitute of Baking (see picture on this 
page). They blazon forth for all the world 
to see and not to puzzle about the fact 
that enriched bread is WHITE bread. 
Now let us pray a little longer, and see 
if the incense and orison will succeed 
where the flame of imprecation has failed 
to persuade even one of the Washington 
nutritional bureaucrats to cease and desist 
from avoiding the word WHITE when en- 
riched bread is mentioned. 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





ry our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
arina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,, U.S. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


pacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











INGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 
FLAVOR have won the 
favor of Bakers Interested 
in producing a loaf of Rye 
Bread Excellent in Quality 


After All! 


and Flavor. 
* 


There Is No Substitute for Quality. 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 











We are always ready = fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator 


Kansas City, Mo. 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 


Best Wheat Is Grown 


YHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








‘HE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


a 
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Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EB’ RHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Coast To Coast 


Grain Service 





RGILL 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 


INCORPORATED 








WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 


DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 


Any Time 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants + 


MINNEAPOLIS 





BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





a 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


*“BLODGETT’S” 


RYE 


All: Grades—From Darkest Dark to: the. Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H.BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





‘DIAMOND JO + CHIEF JO 











Back in 1909 we were pridefully 
happy to run the following notice: 








Estaditsned le? 


We do not 
quote 
other 
mills’ 
customers 





or meet 
their prices 


We accept such trade 
only when it comes to us 
unsolicited at full prices. 


“BIG 
JO 


We are not seek- 
ing new trade. 





Big Jo"’ ts bot a CHEAP flour 
10 ts made from the best wheat 
and ts of superior quality 
Buyers and consumers appre- 
ciate this 
Though we charge @ good price 
for ‘Big Jo," insuring 6 fair 

we have e demand for it 

in excess of our it capacity. This 

ts why we have ‘‘sove to 
oer." 


{! Made only by the 


Wabasha Roller 
Mill Co. 


pega Mina. - 


8 ¥ BYD 
IQOLawW mENCE. ms janeaer 

















ES 


How times have changed! 

e 
Our capacity has been increased 
time and time again through the 


years. 
* 


But our rigid standards of high 
quality are just the same. 

a 
Which must be the reason why you 
find us in the shops of so many par- 
ticular bakers. 


Yous 
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BUSINESS, THEN PLEASURE 

William R. Heegaard, vice president 
and sales manager Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, left Feb. 6 to at- 
tend sales meetings of his company’s 
representatives in Dallas, Texas, and 
Birmingham, Ala., and afterwards will 
take a short vacation at some point on 
the Gulf. 


RETIRES 


William B. Ireys, of Minneapolis, 
wheat buyer for the western mills of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., retired 
this week, after 35 years’ service with 
the company. He has not been in the 
best of health for the past year, and 
feels he has a good long rest coming 
to him. 


MARRIED 

Isaac C. Walker, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Woodlawn Baking Co., 
Augusta, Ga. and Miss Janie Ruth 
Wyles, of Aiken, S. C., were married 
Jan: 27. After the wedding the couple 
left on a trip to the West. Mr. Walker 
is the-son of H. A. Walker, vice presi- 
dent of the Woodlawn Baking Co. 


BRANCH VISITS 

Howard W. Files, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
visiting the company’s branch 
throughout the Southeast. 


offices 


WEIGHTY PROBLEM 

Fred W. Lake, executive vice president 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
spending two days on business appoint- 
ments in Kansas City early this week, 
said that he was devoting special atten- 
tion to trying to maintain a loss of 30 
Ibs in weight attendant upon a several 
weeks’ struggle with pneumonia. Mr. 
Lake was very ill for some time, but his 
health is fully recovered. 


DEEP IN THE HEART OF 

Ben S. Hargis, eastern sales manager 
for Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, with Mrs. Hargis, is spending a 
fortnight’s vacation in San Antonio, 
Texas. 
SUN CURE 

Not until he sun bathed on the beach 
at Miami did C. A. 
eastern sales manager for Midland Flour 
Milling Co., break up the sniffles the 
dripping weather had caused on his re- 
cent three weeks’ trip in the South. Busi- 
ness by bakeries in the South continues 
good, he reports. 


Barrows, south- 


WITH PITTSBURGH TRADE 

O. A. Church, Noblesville Milling & 
Elevator Division of Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, was a visitor in Pittsburgh 
last week, calling on the trade with the 
company’s local representative, Vic Win- 
termantel. 


RESIGNS 

Virgil Essel has announced his resig- 
nation as general production superin- 
tendent of all the bread and cake bak- 
ing plants of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. Mr. Essel’ made Chicago his 
headquarters and was associated with this 
company for approximately 20 years. 
While his future plans are somewhat in- 


definite Mr. Essel is contemplating a trip 
to his Tucson, Ariz. home for a rest 
and vacation and will leave Chicago soon 
for that point. 


HERE AND THERE 

Leslie E. Pritchett, general sales man- 
ager, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, recently visited the south- 
eastern sales office of his company in 
Atlanta and other points in the South- 
east. T. L. Brice, southeastern sales 
manager of the firm, visited the trade in 
Virginia and J. J. Guest, of the Atlan- 
ta office, contacted the trade in the south- 
ern part of the state. 


EASTERN SALES TRIP 

John H. Thomas, general sales man- 
ager for the Marbut Milling Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga., is on a fortnight sales trip 
in eastern states. 


MINOR OPERATION 

J. A. Printup, manager of the Dearing 
Milling Co., Dearing, Ga. entered a 
Macon, Ga., hospital Jan. 24 for a minor 
operation. 


AUTO ACCIDENT 

Alexander W. Crosby, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Flour Co., Augusta, Ga., his wife 
and daughter, were injured in an auto- 
mobile accident Jan. 25 near Greenville, 
S. C. The confined in a 
Greenville hospital, where they are re- 
ported to be recovering. Mrs. Crosby’s 
injuries were not serious, but Mr. Crosby 
and daughter were seriously hurt. 


three are 


IN NEW YORK 

Evans J. Thomas, Chicago, in charge 
of semolina sales for North Dakota Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., has 
been in the New York market during 
an eastern trip. 

Carl Allen, bakery 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, called on the New York trade 
recently. 

Frank G. Barnes and E. A. Howard, 
Aurora, Ind., were guests of Joseph F. 
Ullrich on the New York Produce Ex- 
change during the week. 


service division 


SHOWING RECOVERY 

J. C. Regier, president of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., is spend- 
ing two hours daily at his office, one in 
the morning and one in the afternoon. 
He is showing improvement after being 
confined in a Hutchinson hospital for 
weeks following a heart attack. 


NORTHERN TRIP 

Joseph G. Schmitz, Oklahoma City, 
vice president in charge of flour sales 
and merchandising for the southwestern 
division of Generai Mills, Inc., has been 
a recent visitor in Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago on company business. 
RESCUER 

Julian Scott, 35, manager of the Gen- 
eral Baking. Co., Louisville, was singed 
and scorched’ in an effort to aid ‘next 
door neighbors, when their house took 
fire recently just before daylight. The 
fire resulted in death‘ of three infant 
children and a soldier: brother of Mrs. 
Joseph W. Vanaman, who were trapped 
on the second floor. ~ Mr. Séott, .awak- 


ened. by: screams, rushed to-the blazing 
house, after telling his wife to call the 
fire department and get the Scott chil- 
dren out of the house. He forced the 
door of the burning house, but the 
flames knocked him back several feet. 
Finding there was no chance to enter 
the house he helped take Mrs. Vanaman 
from the roof of a one-story section. 


UNEXPECTED PLEASURE 

W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Kelly enjoyed an un- 
expected visit from their son, Lt. Wil- 
liam Kelly, who is being transferred 
from Columbus, Ohio, to Chicago. He 
is in the quartermaster corps. 


VISIT DAUGHTER 

W. H. Attaway, secretary-treasurer, 
Beckers Bakery, Spartanburg, S. C., and 
secretary-treasurer of the Bakers Asso- 
ciation of the Carolinas, and Mrs. Atta- 
way were in Atlanta Jan. 29, on a visit 
to their daughter, Mrs. Helen Attaway 
Manheim, who was a featured vocalist 
for two weeks at W'steria Gardens, one 
of Atlanta’s prominent night clubs, Mrs. 
Manheim left for North Camp Hood, 
Texas, where she will join her husband. 
Mrs. Manheim has featured a number of 
past conventions of the Carolinas asso- 
ciation with her 


clever dancing and 


singing. 
ATLANTA VISIT 

W. H. Stone, of the Arnold & Abney 
Baking Co., Athens, Ga., visited friends 
in the trade in Atlanta recently. 


PILLSBURY TRAVELERS 

A. E. Mallon, Minneapolis, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., visited the company plants 
and offices in Oklahoma recently. C. F. 
Tillma, Oklahoma City office manager 
for the company, has returned from a 
divisional sales meeting in Dallas. 


IN CHICAGO 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: C. C. Hine, Globe Mills Division 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Los 
Ralph Inland Mills, 
Inc., Des Moines; and Charles B. Fret- 
well, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 


Angeles ; Parker, 


ON WAY SOUTH 

Harry Kelly, manager Model Flour 
Mills, Greeley, Colo., stopped off in St. 
Louis last week, visiting John F. Mor- 
rissey & Co., the local 
on his way south. 


representative, 


NEW YORK WEDDING 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, vice presi- 
dent Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, with Mrs. Hardenbergh, 
have gone to New York to attend the 
wedding of their son, Collis, to Miss 
Nancy Chalmers. The wedding will 
take place Feb. 12, in St. George’s 
Church. 


IN THE EAST 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, is visit- 
ing New York and other eastern markets. 


NASHVILLE CALLERS 

M. D. King, M. D. King Milling Co., 
Pittsfield, Ill; H. B. Hobbs, sales man- 
ager for the Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago; Howard W. Taylor, sales man- 
ager for the Centennial Flouring Mills 


Co, Seattle; W. H. Wilbanks, manager 
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of the Centennial Spokane mill, and W., 
W. Cavagna, eastern representative of 
Centennial; Stanley White, of the Cadiz 
Milling Co., Cadiz, Ky., and D. E. Ca- 
dick, Jr., vice president of the Cadick 
Milling Co., Grandview, Ind., visited in 
Nashville recently at which time they 
called on the flour trade. 
CAPACITY RUN SEEN 

Capacity operation of the. nation’s 
flour mills was forecast by P. J. Mc- 
Kenny, of Los Angeles, president of the 
Globe Mills, Division of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., during a brief visit at Sult 
Lake City. “If enough 
duced by the milling industry for ‘he 
government’s military needs, lend-le 
and civilian consumption, it’s going 


flour is pro- 


take a tremendous amount of continue 
production,” he said, “I am deeply « 

cerned over moisture for the growing 
crop,” he added. “There is a lack of 


snow in most of the growing sections.” 


AT FUNERAL 

Vernon S. Tupper, manager of 
Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills, has 
turned from Washington, Ala., wher 
attended the funeral of Henry C. Brooks, 
who represented the Nashville Ro 
Mills for a score of years. Mr. Bri 
died in Athens, Ala., Jan. 31. 
EASTERN JAUNT 

Clarence E. Gould, Kansas City bak- 
ery consultant, is on an eastern trip 
that will take him to New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 
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CORNWALD E. ROSETH 

Cornwald E. Roseth, Minneapolis, who 
for several years has represented the 
Milling Co. in 
southern Minnesota and Wisconsin, died 


Commander - Larabee 
unexpectedly Feb. 5. He was at his 
office that day in seeming good health, 
but suffered a heart attack in the eve- 
ning. Mr. Roseth was born in Eau 
Claire, Wis., 66 years ago, and had been 
identified with milling for the last 30 
years. At one time he was manager of 
the mill at Aberdeen, S. D., and later 
with the Philade!phia 


office of the Commander company. He 


was connected 


is survived by his widow and a son, 
Sgt. Forbes P. Roseth, who is with the 
army in Italy. Funeral was at Lake- 
wood Cemetery Feb. 8. 


MRS. IRENE MOLAN 

Mrs. Irene Molan, 42, wife of Roy 
Molan, head of Molan’s Bakery, She- 
boygan, Wis., died at her home Jan 
31 following an extended illness. She 
was a native of Minneapolis, comiig to 
Sheboygan with her husband and fam- 
ily in 1940. Survivors are her hus!and, 
two children, her mother and two sisters. 


ANTHONY OLIVERI 

Anthony Oliveri, who was for many 
years in the flour jobbing business in 
New York City under the firm name A. 
Oliveri & Son, died on Jan. 28, at the 
age of 64...He retired about two years 
ago, but one. son, Joseph N. Oliveri, is 
still in the flour business. His widow, 
two sons and a daughter survive him. 


I. E. WALTERS 


I. E. Walters, a flour salesman in the 
New York market for many years, died 
Feb. I at his home in Cresskill, N. J: 
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Mr. Walters was a salesman for Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., and later for about 20 
vears until his retirement, with the New 
York offices of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 


POWELL SMITH 

Powell.Smith, chairman of the executive 
committee of J. Allen Smith & Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn., died there Feb. 4. Mr. 
Smith had been an executive of the firm, 
established the efforts of his 
father, J. Allen Smith, for many years. 


through 


RY B. PERLOFF 
Harry B. Perloff, of the wholesale gro- 
cery firm of Perloff Bros., Philadelphia, 


died suddenly Jan. 29 at Palm Springs, 
Cal., at the age of 56. 
JOIN C. TRACY 

John C. Tracy, active in the grain 
business in Philadelphia since 1918, died 


29 at the age of 84. 
BALTIMORE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE HEADS CHOSEN 


Bavrimmore, Mp.—At the annual meet- 
directors held recently Gustav 





ing of 
Herzer, Jr.. was re-elected president of 
the | 
, third successive term. 
member of the organization for over 36 


itimore Chamber of Commerce for 
He has been a 


years, serving as’ director and member 
that 
Mr. Herzer is engaged in the 


of important committees during 


peri 10 & 
grain commission business in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. The cham- 
ber also elected C. Emmerich Mears as 
vice president, Howard G. Disney sec- 
retary-treasurer and Earl F. Myer as- 
A newly elected ex- 
ecutive committee Thomas G. 
Hope, chairman; Robert D, Sinton, vice 
chairman; Harry E. Morrison, J. George 
Oeht 


sistant 


secretary. 
includes 


ind Charles F. Thomas. 
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SALES STAFF PROMOTIONS 
ANNOUNCED BY OMAR MILLS 


Omana, Nes.—QOmar Mills, Inc., 
Omaha, recently announced the promo- 


five members of the staff of the 
Bosin, for- 
merly assistant to the general manager, 
i of the Denver mill; 
Guy Teeter, formerly division sales man- 


tion of 
mill sales division. E. E, 


is n manager 
ager, Denver, is now division sales man- 
R. Clugston, for- 
. territory salesman, is now divi- 


ager at Memphis; C. 
mer) 
sion sales manager at Denver; Maurice 
Bennett, formerly manager of private 
label sales, is now educational director, 
and Justus Moyer, who was chief clerk 
of sales department, is now office 


manager of the sales department. These 





proi ons became effective Feb. 1, 1944. 
~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FSCC ANNOUNCES PURCHASE 


OF FLOUR AND CORN GRITS 
C.— (Special )—The 

Surplus Commodities Corp. re- 
innounced the purchase of 564,- 
000 Ibs of hard wheat enriched flour from 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, f.o.b. Kan- 
sas City, at $3.67 cwt. 

The FSCC has also announced the pur- 
chase of double the amount of special 
degerminated yellow corn grits for which 
offers had been requested. The an- 
nhouncement called for 600,000 lbs. <Ac- 
ceptances for twice that amount ‘were 
taken from. the -following companies: 
300,000 Ibs from the Miner-Hillard Mill- 
ing Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.,-f.o.b. Wilkes- 


Wasittneron, D. 
Feder 
cently 
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Barre, at $3 cwt; 600,000 lbs from the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, f.o.b: Milwaukee, at $2.72 cwt and 
800,000 -lbs from the Decatur Milling 
Co., Inc., Decatur, f.o.b. Decatur, $2.75 
ewt. 

An announcement for offers: of 4,536,- 
000 Ibs of enriched hard whéat - flour, 
packed in 50-lb bags, has been ‘issued 
by the FSCC, and directed to the Mid- 
west and Southwest. The offers are re- 
turnable Feb. 10 for acceptance Feb. 11. 
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MUTUAL MILLERS AND FEED 
DEALERS PLAN MEETING 


Y.—The mid- 
winter meeting of the Mutual Millers 
and Feed Dealers will be held Feb. 17, 
1944, at the Hotel Buffalo, Buffalo. The 
guest speaker at the luncheon will be 
Ralph Hubbell, sports 
the British Broadcasting Co. 





BuFFaLo, N. annual 


for 
Afternoon 
speakers will include Elwood Chase, who 


announcer 


will explain the workings of the Lower 
Lakes Grain Committee; Ralph DeWolfe, 
of the New York State War 
Board, who will tell about the protein 


chairman 


allocation program, and Myron S. Hazen, 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
who will speak on “Wartime Fertilizers.” 
The evening will be devoted to a banquet. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
G. B. NEELY HEADS CROP IMPROVERS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—G. B. Neely, 
Geary, was elected president of the Okla- 
homa Crop Association, 
succeeding Glenn E. Dill, Okemah, at the 
close of the two-day annual meeting held 
at the Huckins hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Jan. 27-28. . The association planned a 
of Oklahoma 
rules to conform with those of the Inter- 


Improvement 


revision seed certification 
national Crop Improvement Association 


now operating in 38 states and in Canada. 
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ST. LOUIS FLOUR COMMITTEE NAMED 
St. Lovis, Mo.—F. B. Waddock, J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., has been appointed 
head of the flour committee for 1944 by 
Oliver H. Schwartz, president of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange. 
bers of the committee are Andrew 
Bauer, Bauer Flour Mills Co. L. C. 
Chase, Valier & Spies Milling Co., R. 
A. Leonhardt, Saxony Mills, and J. O. 
Morrissey, John F. Morrissey & Co. 


Other mem- 
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HEADS WHEAT IMPROVEMENT GROUP 

Ox1ianoma Ciry, Oxia.—Roy M. Os- 
walt, Lawton, has succeeded Lt. Horace 





S. Smith, marine corps, as director of 
the Oklahoma farm wheat improvement 


program. Since Lt. Smith’s leave of ab- 


sence in October, 1942, the wheat im- 
provement program has been under the 
temporary supervision of H. F. Mur- 
phy, agronomist at the Oklahoma A & 
M College, and- Hugo Graumann, see- 
retary.of the Oklahoma Crop Improve- 
ment Association. The wheat improve- 
ment work is supervised and sponsored 
by the experiment station of the A & 
M College the Oklahoma Millers 
Association, others. 


and 
and 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Feb. 4, 1944, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 











MINAIS ..rss0- 20,521 907 7,946 . 8,176 
Private terminals - ie 41 7 
DTOtAls ccccssee 20,521 907 7,988 8,185 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 10,746 148 i8 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VECOFB .ccccice 275 190 
Churchill ° 
Prince Rupert 
Victoria .ccccsss 

WENGE 625250406 907 8,411 8,421 
TOF OOO evinces 136, 1,206 9,757 9,881 

Keceipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,631 38 164 366 
All other’ public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

Orn GIV. wesese 473 34 5 

cl eee «- 8,104 38 199 371 
Shipments during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

PRAM cccccovcse 2,036 8 38 4 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

OPM GV, cicsee 1,842 a’ 26 11 
TOR scissaes 3,879 8 64 15 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to Feb. 4, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..122,233 3,066 30,344 27,200 

All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


CPM GIV. .ececs 6,982 1,121 666 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to Feb. 4, 1944 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..157,151 3,554 31,350 26,896 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

@rm GiV. cece: 18,557 795 454 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States 
5, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Feb. 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ....... 2,494 ee ee 
BOGOR ce scecsece 577 ° — es 
Buffalo ..... fas 1,993 98 223 14 

ARBOR ccceeces 2,248 os 109 
CRICABZO .ccccves 213 400 

Afloat cccccess 2,467 2,937 ‘ 
Duluth ..ccecoss 397 118 
Milwaukee— 

Afloat .csecces es 19 
New York .....- 453 o 

AMOR. ccsvsers 110 
Philadelphia 748 : 

Totals ..cssces 11,700 98 3,560 590 
Jan. 29, 1944 ... 12,341 161 3,669 742 
Feb. 6, 1943 8,609 1,299 196 1,377 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ended Feb. 5, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis 270 150 53 29 3,052 1,621 
DOUWIMER cc ccece 14 6 18 . 1,929 946 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 





cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) of date Feb. 5, and corresponding date 
of a year ago: 
-—Wheat—,  -—Corn——, -——Oats—, -——-Rye——_ - Barley— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
PORIUIMIGED «a iwc eecsess 3,531 5,149 30 1,121 32 2 86 91 3 2 
i rere eer ee 6,122 5,745 597 4,392 4,729 1,566 3,266 4,313 948 568 
PROGR cen iiscsiacs 2,116 2,140 oe 495 o* rr os ee es 298 
CRONE: 65 Kk n-e0csexiewces 5,472 5,522 4,353 14,179 .1,085 902 9,458 3,702 839 665 
Afloat ..ccceccesces 497 os ° 64 x -. 1,405 se 
| errr re rr es 145 0.8 2 ns 5 os 240 ° 180 
i eer rrr ere ee 18.862 32,258 20 1,210 1,315 627 886 1,406 830 549 
Fort Worth ...cccccses 7,649 12,357 434 601 110 144 38 14 26 64 
CR 5 5 oo 50 Oh tees 0 3,066 4,959 on és Ko ue ee ea es 
Blutchingon  ...ceseccces 6,437 11,311 oe oT aa oe is ee 
Indianapolis ........... 1,505 1,258 954 1,689 164 284 82 38 ee es 
Kansas: City ......+665 13,175 31,110 3,032 2,761 228 241 790 420 96 26 
BEITWAUKOS 2 ccc cccccee 1,340 1,356 35 849 11 42 60 247 4,313 2,104 
ARO .ccccccccrecs ee 169 ee ss 28 Fie Laer 654 ee ee 
Minneapolis ........0+. 21,517 31,874 981 2,562 2,573. 1,809° 4,712 4,971 4,722 3,073 
New Orleans ........+- 1,436 1,993 218 118 66 1 os 10 39 es 
New York, ..ccecccceses 703 401 25 255 24 a3 1 1 be ee 
OMENS cccecccccicccess 5,110 15,204 3,206 4,472 1,024 170 345 192 123 148 
POOPIA 260s wee ccc ccccce 396 549 304 544 Ss be ‘és 7 250 111 
Philadelphia .........+. 1,374 1,540 280 434 44 20 83 39 5 2 
St, TOU “oc cece ccccces 1,732 4,588 1,105 3,500 281 296 47 1,028 271 62 
Sioux City cerqsvecsoes 444 1,851 752 701 178 415 47 49 13 6 
St. Jomeph ..rcccccccc. 3,780 6,082 2,097 391 358 92 4 7 44 11 
WVICHIES «0.5 ic cee ic d err 1,771 6,361 10 20 23 1 oe oe 10 7 
TOtele- 2 csccccsvcs 106,538 184,429 18,433 40,294 11,235 6,227 19,905 18,834 12,582 7,876 
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Ist Lt. Henry A. Wieser, serving in 








the AAF based in England, has been 
reported missing in action on a flight 


21. He would 
have soon completed 25 missions and his 


over France since Jan. 


family and friends had been expecting 
his early return to the United States. 
Though originally trained as a pilot, he 
had been sent to England as a_ bom- 
bardier. Lt. Wieser is the son of Henry 
M. Wieser, owner of the Hamilton 
(Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., and as- 
sisted his father in the management of 
that 
entering the army. 


concern for several years before 
He is of the third 
generation of the Wieser family of mill 
owners been 
engaged in the business in this territory 
for over 50 years. 
* 

Tech. Sgt. Ernest B. Piper, former 
night foreman at the Buffalo Flour Mills 
Corp. and a well-known figure in Buffalo 


and operators who have 


sport circles, is missing in action, ac- 
cording to word received from the War 
Department by his sister. Sgt. Piper, 
Liberator B-24 crew 
and recipient of the Distinguished Fly- 


a member of a 


ing Cross, the Purple Heart, and Air 
Medal, participated in the raid on the 
Ploesti oil fields in Roumania and others 
over Sicily and Italy. Wounded twice, 
the last Ploesti mis- 
sion, Sgt. Piper returned to active duty 


time during the 


early in December and has been missing 
since Dec. 28. 

* 
Linker, 
Linker Bros. Wholesale Bakery, Louis- 


Howard Linker, son of Ben 
ville, has just reported for training as 
a bombardier at Big Springs, Texas. 
student at 
the University of Louisville, and occa- 


Young Linker had been a 
sionally worked in the bakery during 
vacations and spare time. 

x 

James D. Harris, son of Rush O. 
Harris, general sales manager for the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, has been promoted to a major in the 
United States army. Major Harris is 
stationed at Camp Elliott, San Diego, 
Cal. 

* 

Cpl. Elizabeth Reynolds, WAC, for- 
merly Atlanta correspondent for THE 
NorTHWESTERN Mutter, has been trans- 
ferred from Daytona Beach, Fla., to 
Camp Croft, Spartanburg, S. C. She 
is working in headquarters personnel. 
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Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 


principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Feb. 5, in tons, with comparisons: 
-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis one ++» 20,730 13,920 
Kansas City .. 275 2,150 3,925 5,875 
Philadelphia 300 440 eee ewe 
Milwaukee eee 3,900 2,960 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
-—— Week ending 
Jan. 22 Jan. 29 
50,128 *37,444 





Feb, 5 
Five mills ...... *35,556 


*Four mills. 
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CANADA’S EXPORT TRADE 
REACHES ALL-TIME PEAK 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian minister 
of trade and commerce has reported that 
exports of Canadian products reached 
an all-time peak of approximately $3,- 
000,000,000 in 1948. This is more than 
three times greater than in 1939. About 
70% of the 1943 shipments comprised 
either food products urgently required 
in the United Kingdom and other allied 
countries or munitions of war. 

Wartime activities have resulted in an 
enormous increase of national income, 
which in 1943 appears to have exceeded 
$8,500,000,000. This increase to almost 
double the prewar figure has facilitated 
the collection of unprecedented amounts 
in taxation, the tax revenues of the Do- 
minion government alone reaching a total 
of $2,067,000,000 in the last complete 
fiseal year. 

While Britain and the United States 
are still the largest buyers of Canadian 
products, vast quantities went in 1943 to 
the Middle and Far East for war and 
civilian uses. 
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OFFERS IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
IN THE WEST TO FARMERS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian 





Pacific 
Railway, which owns and operates the 
western irrigation system covering an 
area of land extending eastward from 
Calgary to beyond Cluny, has offered 
to turn the whole enterprise over to 
farmers residing in that block. In addi- 
tion, the company offers to pay to the 
district a total sum of $400,000 for main- 
tenance and operation, half the amount 
as soon as the district is formed, $100,- 
000 on April 1, 1945, and $100,000 on 
April 1, 1946. The 
reservoirs, rights of 


system includes 


canals, way, all 
equipment, machinery and stores and 
ditch head- 
The railway company is get- 


water masters’ and riders’ 
quarters. 
ting out of the irrigation business and 
some six years ago turned over the east- 
ern irrigation district to the settlers 


thereon under a similar arrangement. 
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CANADIAN MILLERS LOOK 
FOR POSTWAR ADVANTAGES 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers are 
more and more seriously considering the 
immediate outlook for their industry in 
the light of indications that the field 
for distribution of flour is steadily wid- 
ening in a geographical sense and will 
continue to do so. For the present this 
distribution is under rigid wartime con- 
trol which may be expected to last ‘for 
some time, but behind that immediate 
fact there is in many minds a strong 
belief. that relaxation of particular 
phases of control may restore advan- 
tages which in prewar years gave Cana- 
dian spring wheat flour its popularity 
among overseas bakers. of bread. That 
good will must be brought. out of. the 


cold storage in which it has lain for sev- 


eral years and given a chance to express 
itself again in terms of mill brands. Of 
course, it may be years before flour can 
be sold to private buyers abroad with 


the old degree of freedom. A.H.B. 
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AGAIN HEADS FEDERATION 

WinnireG, Man.—The Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture has elected H. H. 
Hannam president for a fifth term and 
appointed him on a full time basis as 
managing director. He is chairman of 
the advisory committee to the Canadian 
last 
member of the Canadian delegation to the 
United Hot 
Springs, Va. 


Food Board, and summer was a 


Nations conference at 
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MOVEMENT OF CANADIAN 
GRAIN TO U. S. IS LARGE 


Man.—The 


Canadian grains to the United States 


WINNIPEG, movement of 
continues on a large scale and for the 
period from Aug. 1, 1943, to Jan. 27, 
1944, wheat shipments have aggregated 
98,600,000 bus, or 84,000,000 bus 
than for the same period a year ago. 

The 


oats 


more 


combined shipments of wheat, 
and barley for the period men- 
tioned total 139,000,000 bus as compared 
with only 40,000,000 bus a year ago. 

Canadian wheat 
last week reached a total of almost 
9,000,000 bus. The United Kingdom took 
roughly 1,750,000 bus, chiefly Nos. 1 and 


2 northern, while the remainder was sold 


Export business in 


to the Commodity Credit Corp. in the 
United States, with Nos. 2 and 3 north- 


ern the grades involved. 
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CCC BUYS 15,000,000 BUS 
OF WHEAT AT VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—The reported sale 
here in January of more than 2,000,000 
bus of Canadian wheat to the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. of the United States 
for distribution in the Pacific Coast 
states for feeding purposes, brings total 


American purchases of this class of 
grain here to around 15,000,000 bus, 


according to leading grain traders op- 
erating on the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change. 

Most of the wheat sold here to the 
CCC in January was high grade, mainly 
No, 1 northern, due to the shortage of 
other grades. At the same time export 
grain shipments from Vancouver ele- 
vators in January totaled 5,500,000 bus, 
of which the major portion was confined 
to United States coast ports. In addi- 
tion the elevators at the neighboring 
ports of New Westminster and Victoria 
shipped another 500,000 bus to the same 
destination in the past month. Total 
clearances for export from Vancouver 
this season, starting last Aug. 1, are 
almost 10,000,000 bus, and the January 
shipments from here were the: largest 
since the. start of the war. 





When the initial 
made last September of the CCC’s in 
tention to purchase wheat in Canada 


announcement was 


for feeding purposes, the figure was 
placed at 13,000,000 bus. 
clusive of grain bought on the prairies 
for rail shipment south. Now it 
pears that the above figure only cov- 
California 
fairly substantial amounts are needed 
Oregon. It is 


This was ex- 
ap- 


ered requirements, whereas 


for Washington and 
therefore impossible to estimate what 
total may be expected this season, but 
it is likely to be large. All the CCC 
purchases are being moved on transport 
supplied by the buyers. For California 
deep sea ships are employed, while most 
of the Washington and Oregon  ship- 


ments are going down by converted 
barges. 

There have been no recent large CCC 
purchases in this market, but this is not 
due to the absence of buying interest, 
but rather to the reduction in stocks 
here and the consequent withholding of 
offers by the Canadian Wheat Board 


until new supplies arrive from the prai- 


ries. At present storage here is under 
11,500,000 bus, the lowest in several 


years, whereas this port alone has ele- 
vator capacity for 19,000,000 bus. 


Traders here are hopeful that this 
situation will soon be remedied. The 
latest good news is that Canadian rail- 


ways have agreed to allocate 125 cars 
daily on the prairies to transport grain 
to coast terminal elevators. This would 
mean around 200,000 bus per day or 
1,000,000 


receipts by local elevators have not been 


bus a week. So far average 


higher than 50,000 bus. 
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EXTRACTING PLANT AT TORONTO 
Winnireec, Man. 
$2,500,000 plant for the 
soybean, flaxsced, sunflower, and other 


Construction of a 
extraction of 


vegetable oils at Toronto, Ont., is proj- 
Incorporated as Victory Mills, 
of E. P. Taylor, 
Breweries, the 


ected. 
Ltd., under direction 
president of Canadian 
plant will have 2,000,000-bu capacity and 
increase total crushing capacity for oil 
seed crops in Canada to about 9,000,000 
bus. 
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56% OF CANADA’S WAR 
COSTS MET BY TAXATION 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada has so far in 
this fiscal year (which ends on March 
30) paid 56% of her total war and all 
other federal government costs out of 
current revenue from income and general 
taxation. The remainder is covered by 
war loans sold to her own people each 
issue of: which has been oversubscribed. 
Only the most exacting forms of taxa- 
tion have enabled the federal govern- 
ment to reach this objective. For in- 
stance, what in other wars would have 
been a period of golden returns for the 
Canadian milling industry has been 
marked so far by the most modest net 
profit returns in. this particular trade. 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
HINGE ON TRANSPORTATION 


The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in its monthly review of the 


Toronto, OnT. 


wheat situation for January states th 

Canadian wheat by the 
Credit Corp. for 
purposes continued on a fair scale and 
been 
from time to time as to the probable ex 


- 


purchases of 


a 


Commodity feeding 


Qa 


while large figures have quotec 


f 


ports, the matter has become so much one 
of transportation facilities that the nain- 
ing of quantities means very little. It 
has been anticipated that 200 cars per 
day would come to Canada from the 
United States to take back feed grains 
but this became the subject of contro- 
versy in congress and the result was tliat 
the question of sending United States box- 
cars to Canada was left to the discretion 
of railroad companies themselves. 

The bureau states that a total of 95,- 
194,479 bus of Canadian wheat has been 
shipped to the United States since Aug. 
1, 1943, but a proportion of this would 
It is 
amount of 


go to seaboard ports for export. 
reported that a substantial 
Canadian wheat shipped by vessel from 
Fort William-Port Arthur to Chicago 
is being held afloat at that port for 
shipment to Mexico in the spring. 
According to the bureau, the suspen- 
sion of import duties for a 90-day period 
which was contained in legislation passed 
by congress recently, now places private 
traders in a competitive position with 
the CCC in purchases of foreign wheat 
to be used for animal feeding purposes 
in the United States. 
fit for human consumption is 42¢ bu but 


The duty on wheat 


the government agency, previous to the 
new legislation, had been importing wheat 
from Canada and Argentina under its 
feed wheat program free of duty. 
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HIGHER GRADE SEED USED 
Man. 


have materially aided farmers in western 


WINNIPEG, Increased incomes 
Canada to improve the quality of their 
crops for 1944 through the purchase of 
high grade seed of recommended varicties 
of cereal crop. Seed-selling organizations 
report the largest sales of registered, 
certified and other pure-trade seed to 
Additional 


A few years ago $2 was a big 


date. orders are coming in 
daily. 
price to pay for seed when income was 
small. As a result farmers were obliged 
to sow seed from their own stocks and 
in many instances their crops becime 
badly mixed and this often reflected in 
lower grades and lower prices. 
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ON: BROADCASTING BOARD 
Winnirec, Man.—W. J. Parker, resi- 
dent: of Manitoba Pool Elevators, ltd, 
has been elected a member of the Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corp’s board of 
governors. He is also a member of the 
Dominion Food Advisory Council, first 
vice president of the Canadian Feder- 
ation of Agriculture, and vice president 
of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 

ducers, Ltd; ‘ 
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PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 


A OCCIDENT 
4 PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 


A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 
A POWERFUL 


THERE S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
= FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
> MILLING CO. 


.- MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent WUill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























—_— 


A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


There is no second or third best among these 


three standard quality and performance 


flours. They merely are precision milled to 
different bakers’ ideas of performance, char- 
acteristics and economy. We aim to make 
each of them a first-preferred of its type. 


It is for the baker himself to choose. 
The Baker Has the Last Word 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 


»| ©CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
| _ BAKERY FLOURS 






VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 
























NING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 




















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


oe! 
WALL~ Biiepe dns KY MILLING CO_ 


ad ME PHERSON, KANSAS sd 





Kine detest ete pace 











Bs Minneapolis, U.S. A. 





PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 





ee 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 

















AARCHER-DaNIELS~MIDLAND COM 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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Boston: Business in better volume -with macaroni production good. Quotations Feb 
new subsidy rates. Mill offers moderate; 5> hard spring wheat family patent $3.44, 
buyers take new commitments covering first. patent $3.44, standard patent $3.34 

needs from one to two months. Few in- fancy clear $3.30, first elear $3.25, second 
stances beyond 120-day requirements. Sales clear $3.15; hard. winter wheat family pat. 
range from minimum car lots to 1,000 bbis ent $3.75, bakers short patent $3.60, 95% 
or over, southwestern patents receiving ‘most $3.50, first clear $3.30; soft -wheat shor 
attention. Buying rather spotty. Semolina patent $4.40@4.80, straight $3.90@4.10, firs; 
and durum users more interested and sev- clear $3.50@3.70. 
eral fair-sized lots worked. Family trade Atlanta: Sales slow, although new sb. 
commitments low. Shipping directions mod- ruary subsidy had been expected to sti 
erately good. Bakers’ bread business off. interest. on part of buyers... Some scattered 
Quotations Feb. 5: spring high glutens $3.94 sales to bakers over territory where 1 ed 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent @3.97, short patent $3.84@3.87, standard necessitated but volume not large. = 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent patent $3.74@3.77, first clear $3.64@3.67; large lot of bakery flour reported ‘sold 


U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 3.34, fancy clear $3.40@3.44, first clear southwestern short patent $3.84@3.87, stand- 8c below ceilings. Bakers continue el 


$3.20@3.34, second clear $2.70@2.85, whole ard patent $3.74@3.77; Texas short patent far ahead, show no interest in additiona 
wheat $3.54. $3.84@ 3.87, standard patent $3.7 4@ 3.77, soft commitments. Good shipping directions trom 
THE SOUTHWEST Interior mills, including Duluth: Reports winter cpieagy $4.20@ 4.22, straights $4.12@ bakers who generally are well stocked 
. j , indicate that country mills generally did 1.20, clears $4.02@4.05. Family flour business little better. Joblers 
Kansas City: Although business picked up not profit by inquiry that developed after Philadelphia: No change in prices; gen- and wholesale grocers well stocked, ut 
as usual first week of month, volume not new subsidy was announced. Bookings eral undertone remains firm. Offerings con- continue placing good shipping orders. Cgj]. 
as large as expected. Sales reached 95% touched new low level. Millfeed demand tinue light; demand spotty and more or ing prices continue. Good volume mark 
of capacity, compared with 26% the pre- strong as ever, with supply totally inade- less restricted, with mill representatives blenders’ business with better grades bes 
vious week and 83% a year ago. One large quate, and brokers reporting very -little inquiry sellers. Current buying marks most orders 
chain buyer in market probably able to THE CENTRAL WEST from general trade. Quotations Feb. 5 per from blenders, although some _ book far 
book most of his meeds at or near the ceil- Most 100 lbs: spring wheat short patent $3.84, ahead. 
ing. Scarcely a price has been quoted re- ri standard patent $3.74, first spring clear Quotations Feb. 5: spring wheat ba 
cently off ee — , oi alle 3.63, hard winter short patent $3.84, 95% short patent $3.85@4.02, standard pa 
Disposition of bakers to wait, with plenty 1. $3.78 @3.88, straight $3.70@3.85; first ba 
on books and feeling they always can buy clear $3.60@3.75, nominal; hard winter hak. 
at ceiling, has held back purchases. More- ers short patent $3.70@3.80, standard pat- 
over, millers not eager to sell and not ent $3.70@3.75, straight $3.65@3.75, family 
_ ae a. Poe short patent $4.80@5.15, fancy patent $1.4 
Shipments being made as tast as pos- @4.80, special patent $4.10@4.25, low pro 
sible against heavy directions. Operations tein 95% $3.75@3.95; soft wheat 95% 
cut somewhat by local strike. Clears still @ 4.35 straight $4.10@4.20, fancy cu 
gh Any =O S: established brands of family flour $4.56; hard winter short patent straight $3.69@ 3.71, high gluten $3.90@3.91, oe yo ge le gun A tgs He 
family flour $3.95@4.05, bakers short patent o 95 % patent 3 a3.47, first first clear $3.40@3.71; spring wheat bakers os : : th pe ; ae 
$3.41  stamdard patent $3.36, straight grade 3.34, soft winter short patent short patent $3.80@3.81, standard patent Nashville; Sales very light; antici) 
$3 31, first clears $3@3.10, second clears 4.44, standard patent $3.50@4.54, first $3.69@ 3.71, high gluten straight $3.90@3.91, buying did not develop. Change in sul 
$2.80@2.90, low grade $2.75@2.80 (clears 5.20@ 5.10, first clear $3.57@ 3.71; soft winter bakers made no change in are Buyers and 
quoted bulk basis). St. Louis: Bookings show some improve- short patent $4.83, intermediate $4.25@4.60, they will probably ba atter their pure! 
Three mills report domestic business ac- ment. Several round lots of family and straight $3.99@4.10. over month unless able to pie k up a 
tive, 9 fair, 1 quiet, 4 slow and 9 dull. bakers sold for shipment up to 120 days. THE SOUTH gain. Stocks in fair condition; some ha 
Oklahoma City: Ranging from 60 Some army flour placed on books for prompt 


loss and are trying to clean up old 
to ] F New Orleans: Sales better becaus q racts fore aking large WwW 
- s , sug . are fair ‘ Ss: Sales cause of tracts before making large new bool 
271%, mill sales averaged 105%, with 72° shipment. Usual car lot orders fair. Hard ; +4 
of bookings going to bakers, balance to 


: wheat clears demand eased off; soft in new subsidy rate for February. Principal Blenders report shipments only fair. 
Lceaiine nine af 6 ats ared t fair demand. Jobbers report no change in sales in southwestern hard wheat flours, ers’ sates normal. No new purchase 
family class Cf Sere: ven acon Pag the situation. Very little buying. being with bread baking and jobbing trades as ported. Prices unchanged. 
55% last week. Operation ave raged 93%, outlets. Several commitments for 120 days’ Quotations Feb. 5: soft wheat bakers 
compared to 88% oe Wat eee ping instructions improved. Quotations delivery, but in limited volumes. Few patent $5.05@5.10, standard patent $4 
changed. Quotations eb. 5: har ta pe Feb. 5: soft wheat bakers patent (ceiling round lots of midwestern and Pacific Coast 5, hard wheat bakers short patent §: 
short patent flour $4.10 @ 4.66, soft wheat price) 98 cwt, cake flour $4.58, straight soft wheat flours booked from 9$0 to 120 3.77, standard patent $3.65@3.70, soft 
short eaters $%.10@ 4.66, stand 4 La $3.74, family soft wheat short patent = days. Shipping directions good. Prices ter wheat family short patent $5 
$4@ 4.46, bakers short patent $3 akers straight and 95% $4.29, first clear § unchanged except for occasional offerings standard patent $4.85@5.05, straight 
standard $3.65. hard wheat bakers patent (ceiling below ceiling. Bread, cake, cracker and @4.85, clears $4.50@4.70. 

Omaha: Sales of flour much lighter, rang- ce $3.5: family short patent $3.68@ 
ing 25 to 50% of capacity. Shipping direc- 3.94, s and 95% $3.43, first clear $2.68 
tions et in fairly — re 3.05; spring wheat bakers short patent GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Feb. 5: family fancy short patent 3.75, 3.53, straight $3.43. 
standard patent $3.33, bakers short patent 


$3.41, standard patent $3.31. 

















Chicago: Demand improved some. 
business in one and two car lots; several 
sales ranging from 1,000 to 2,000 bbls. 
Larger sales chiefly for soft wheat flour. 
Hard wheat flours moved only in small lots; Pittsburgh: Higher subsidy has had no 
users anxious not to overbuy and want to apparent effect; market continues extreme- 
stay within four months’ period. Shipping ly dull. Both buyers and sellers hesitant. 
directions fairly good. Family slow; Hard winter and spring wheat types quoted 
liveries only fair. Quotations Feb. 5: spri at full ceilings. Bakers show scant interest, 
top patent 5 3.57, standard patent § q preferring to wait. Quotations Feb. 5: hard 
first celar $3.05@3.48, second clear $3 winter bakers’ short patent $3.80@3.81, 


done other than for immediate wants. Ship- 





pic , : Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
Toledo: No clear indication that new flour " 
sales have been stepped up considerably. WHEAT 
Wichita; Sales from 25 to 150%, includ- 30th millers and buyers appear to be in a Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
ing army orders; directions 100% or more; waiting mood, but there may be a_ nice May July May July May July May July May = July 
quotations at ceiling. volume of’ business just around the corner sD cereus SER «8S 167% 161% «159% 53 shige 160 " 
Hutchinson: Business volume not up to for the mills that can take it. Some mills . 38 161% 159% 3 161% 160 52 tee 160 ) 
expectations; interest on limited scale, with on account of previous heavy bookings lim- Web. so 159% , 161% 59: : ae 158% g 
some larger bakers shopping for conces- ited as to amount of new business they eb. § 161 159% x 57 161 593 f ie 159 
sions. Some bookings at slightly less than want to put on books. Situation has not ‘eb. 160% 158% 161 5§ Peek 158% 
ceilings, but most held to the top. Ship- cleared up enough to be sure of the future : 160% 158% 170% 167% 161 oa 158 
ping directions free. Operations at ca- of oft wheat milling, although it looks 
pacity. as if increased production of flour would - CORN a OAD Oma, 
Salina: Demand improved somewhat, but be accomplished somehow in spite of scarci- Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
slowed down considerably later in week. y of soft wheat. May July May July May July May July 
Shipping directions good. SASTERN STATES 2 ‘ cans eeas AAege cas eats Sei 80 § 76% 
Texas: Bakery and family sales probably Buffalo: Demand increased; well spread 80% 
amounted to 40% of capacity. Operations over entire trade. Spurt due to necessity 
continue around 85% of capacity and would of replacing shipments made in January. 
probably be fully 100% if shipping direc- Bakers and bakery jobbers in vanguard of 
tions could be secured on previous sales buyers, but family trade lagging somewhat. nbs . 
to government agencies, which are being Mills continue to operate heavily, not suffi- _=—— —= Ft) ll ee BARLEY 
delayed due to shortage of vessel room 8* cient to supply by-product trade with all Chicago Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
the Gulf. Prices unchanged. Quotations its requirements, Heavy sales on clears. May July ay Sept. May July May Tuls 
Feb. 5: extra high patent family flour 50s Chief problem with processors continues to 130 129 ‘ 205 205 116 
$4.40@4.65, high patent $4.15@4.40; stand- be that of securing adequate help. Retail 130% 1291 : Spt rots aae so ae 
ard bakers 100's, under 44% ash, $3.52 bakers complain about inability to secure all “ge aaa ae 129% 128% : » & oni 305 205 oss 116 
(ceiling); first clears, 100's, family quality, ingredients for faney goods. Foreign trade r 129% 128% 305 205 Sasi 116 


enriched $3.30@3 second clears $3.15@ uneventful. 130 128%, ‘ 9s ang air 205 116 
o 25% . ‘ oU0dD « o eeee ? 
128% 223 2 305 305 ees 116 





79% 763 78% 


3.20, delivered Texas common points or Quotations Feb. 6: spring first patent 
group 3. 3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, spring 
THE NORTHWEST first clear $3.60, hard winter short patent 
Minneapolis: Inquiry that developed fol- *%-89, hard winter 95% patent $3.70, hard SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


lowing announcement of new subsidy on winter first clear $3.55, soft winter short ‘ : ; : : , 
wheat did not bring in as much business patent $4.13, soft winter straights $4.08. Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based 


; > , : ; r t s 4 > r or ‘ke i 00- sacks, f. t icate ints 
as spring wheat millers had looked for. New York: Sales disappointing. Volume load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. at indicated point 
Every type of buyer interested, but indi- in no measure up to expectations, nor as Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buf 





vidual wants comparatively small and soon heavy as early December or January cov- Spring bran $....@40.40 $....@37.75 eae Sa 
filled. Total bookings by Northwest around erings. Spotty takings, chiefly of spring Hard winter bran «-+-@40.40 rer, fere : @37.00 38.97@39. 
98% of capacity, against 45% a week earlier high glutens and standard patents, for 60 Standard middlings* . ++» @40.40 cceeune Pe Pee 38.97@39. 
and 45% a year ago. to 90 days and even lightly for 120. Mills Flour middlingst Serer, kl eowuee 36.50@ 37.00 38.97@39. 
Most mills have February production al- not anxious to sell as far ahead as that, Red dog ~..-@40.40 aoe SP fetes coos OSD. 
ready sold. Established ceilings act as nor do buyers see any particular reason Baltimore Philac Boston Cincinnati 
deterrent against free bookings tor deterred for contracting except their visible require- Spring bran $49.00@50.00 $... f $....@46.17 
delivery. Buyers see no object in antici- ments. Both Pennsylvanias and West Hard winter bran eS Rae i oS 4 igh 
pating needs far in advance. Coast cake flours available. Most flours Soft winter bran ie (Onde oad Big: Cee pee 
Lend-lease purchases of flour postponed held at ceiling. Some closed slightly under. Standard middlings* .... 49.00@50.00 .... 5 6. @46 
week ago, but the government in market Quotations Feb. 5: spring high glutens Flour middlingst ee eee oe aun oo ++ @46 
Feb. 8. Larger mills have little surplus to $3.87 @ 3.95 3 3.75 


>», standard patents $3.70@3.75, Red dog eek “Sine eee: 5. 4 | @46.17 ’"@ ; 
offer for prompt shipment. Directions clears 60@3.70; southwestern high glu- 
against ordinary trade needs coming in tens 3 3 , Standard patents $3.70@ 
apace; production continues heavy. 3.75, clears $3.50@3.60; high ratio cake 

Quotations Feb. 8: established brands flour $4.85@4.90, Pacific Coast straights 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- $3.77@3.78. *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto 3 @ 29.00 @ 30.00 3....@33.00 
{ Winnipeg «+++ @28.00 ose+@29.00 ee ee 











| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Cincinnati 
Spring first patent .... $3.54@ 3.57 $....@ 3.44 Se Seer Be casG $....@ 3.80 $3.87@ 3.95 es ae re $3.84@ 3.87 es ae 
Spring standard patent . os ee okt er 3.34 546% bess . 43 conc Bae 3.70@ 3.75 + ee0Mw ed's awed ‘ 3.74@ 3.77 es ee 
Spring first clear civat-a 3.05@ 3.20 3.34 wee, Fee rr, Sree o+2+@ 3.60 3.60@ 3.70 cco Meee cooe®@ 3. 3.64@ 3.67 @.. 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.53 @ : mee @ 3.80 .80@ 3. vas Ges wwe 8 3.84@ 3.87 . ae 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.43@ -@ 3.7 % ‘ ( ° coe @ . 3.74@ 3.77 ‘ Ce 
Hard winter first clear 2.90@ @ 3.55 .50¢ .60 - ( . ° . vee Peer 
Soft winter short patent 4.09@ @ 4. rr A ‘ D. ° D . 4.20@ 4.22 re. rere 
Soft winter straight. ........ 3.50@ @ “ p 3. @ e @ veer 4.12@ 4.20 65+ tedee 
Soft winter first clear . 3.40@ ee ‘ _v ee D ‘ _ D.. ‘: . @ 4.02@ 4.05 — 
Rye flour, white .... er 3.44@ 3.674 sh aie J ( . ee ) ° G Pere, te CV Ms bee 
Rye flour, dark ............ 295@ 


wo 
co 


Wo Wm meow CO? 
O31 C300 > Or 
COM RAIA 


3.29@ 3.35 sare -@ 3. Selo er, . @ é:0 nis S60 tes ere oan @ance eee oeee 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle, San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Wwinnipeé 
oo a ee ee Pee ee | ee BIOROEE. ccc ccccesSvsceG cece er Spring top patent{..$....@5.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ .........$9.40 see 
Montana ....... @ .... sooo soce Spring second pat.f. —..@4.40 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst... 5. 
Spring first clearf .. ....@3.30 ....@.... 
tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. °**In cot tona Fort William basis. tSecond-hand jutes. © §98-lb jutes. .§280-lb cottons. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


seattle: Market shows broad improve- 
ment; 24%e subsidy has allowed mills to 
place all types on price list. Mills all out 


on government business; have little capacity 
to offer trade. Some government cancella- 
tion of shipping instructions quickly booked, 
Mills reserved sufficient capacity for regu- 
1 trade, but very little else; interior mills 


od arily depending on export business in 
a ition to offer more freely. Last gov- 
ernment bid booked mills to capacity for 
next 60 days. 


Portland: Army request for offers on 11,- 
00 0 Ibs of flour for shipment in Feb- 
and March put out to trade last week; 


cal mpletely filled. Some mills took but 
litt us they are well filled up with book- 
ing ind have only a small amount of ca- 
“e remaining. Some lend-lease flour 
aot oving out as rapidly as mills would 
like reating congestion at mills. They 


ha pressed government for shipping in- 
str ons. February subsidies put mills in 
a position to offer flour to domestic trade, 
wrices around ceiling levels again. But 





pir ible to take care of bakery trade. 

( tations Feb. 5: all Montana $3.67, 
hig! rluten $3.67, bluestem topping $3.42, 
ca $3.98, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy 
har vheat clears $3.57; whole wheat, 100% 
$3 graham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


— 





Winnipeg: Mills continue to operate full 
tin nm old orders, No new export busi- 
ne ndicated, but domestic demand re- 
mi good. Mills well supplied with de- 
sit rrades of wheat for milling. Quota- 





ti Feb. : top patent springs for deliv- 
er tween Fort William and the British 
Co bia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, 
$4 second patents to bakers, $4.60. 
Vancouver: Flour situation unchanged. 


We n Canadian mills still working to 
cay ty on government contracts and find- 
difficult to maintain adequate sup- 
or domestic trade Prices for hard 
vi flour on a cash car basis for 98's, 
rt $5.40 for first patents, $5 for sec- 
on itents and $4.90 for vitamin B, all 
1 ions unchanged... Soft wheat flour sup- 
plie from Ontario mills coming West in 
ve mited quantities, with price to trade 
firr it $7.50. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Feb. 8 
Minneapolis: No change in_ situation; 
he daily production seems to melt away 
insatiable demand; truckers 
ta a big percentage of what is made 
an fter old contracts are cared for, very 
offer; with ground wheat 


e of 


ir lots to 


ur yarse grains so much higher in price, 
fec naturally want millfeed, but not 
ne enough to go round; bids for de- 
fer deliveries not considered since mill- 
er not anticipate any marked change; 
t here $37.75 on all grades. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand and scant 
sul es; no change in prices; quotations, 
bur bags, carload shipment, southern 


le] ies: bran, mill run and shorts $1.90 
per bag of 100 Ibs. For northern 
es: bran, mill run and shorts $1.85 


Wichita: Supply inadequate for demand; 
br nd shorts, basis Kansas City, $36.50. 


Hutchinson; Demand keen; trend firm; 
su far below needs; bran, mill run, 
gr shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City 
ba 

Salina: Demand extremely good, trend 
ste , supply insufficient to take care of 
tra needs. Ceiling levels continue to pre- 


1 bran and shorts. 
Fort Worth: Demand excellent; supply 
na ate; bulk of production going to 
flou uyers in mixed cars; only occasional 
cars of bran offered in open mar- 


ket heat bran and gray shorts $43.20, in 
mix cars, $42.20 straight cars delivered 
Tex common points or group 3. 

Chicago: No offerings; all grades $40.40, 
0 ceiling price. 

st Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 


br horts $38.97@39.47, red dog $39.47 


roledo: Same as heretofore, demand way 
I s of supply and production. 

Bulfalo: Demand continued to absorb all 
rfte s without difficulty notwithstanding 
on ition of unusually heavy output for 
thi son of year; trend firm; supply very 


ligt ill types $41.55. 
New York:,Supply continued tight; $46.06. 


Boston: Supply scarce; jobbers and re- 
sell unable to obtain adequate supplies 
of und grain. Demand off; sellers not 
able dispose of holdings so readily; prices 
unc! red; spring bran, midds., mixed feed 
and i dog, $46.17. 

_ Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
firn upply light; bran, std., pure spring 
and rd winter $45.34, soft winter nominal; 
std. and flour midds. and red dog $45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Unchanged, with no offer- 
ing d buyers clamoring for stocks. Again 
car lot offerings of bran and midds. not 
bein supplied -in any sufficient volume; 
buyers very pessimistic ‘about- supply in 


near future; hard winter and spring wheat 
bran, shorts, midds. and red dog stationary, 
Quoted nominally at $44.10@44.60 as offered 
for some time. 

Nashville: Demand far exceeds supply; 
offeriigs limited; prices remain at ceilings; 
both bran and~shorts: quoted--$43.30@ 44.30. 





Ogden: Business stimulated by cold 
weather and storms, with demand holding 
up well. .Mills report supplies loosened up 
a bit, with alittle more to offer. Plants 
working to capacity six and seven days per 
week. Prices remain stationary. Quotations 
stationary; red bran and mill run, blended, 
white, midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and mill 
run, blended, white, midds. $41.10 per ton, 
ceiling. California prices (ceiling): red bran 
and mill run, blended, white $41.10, midds. 


$42.10, car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., 
with Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 
Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. 
Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 


$36.50 ton. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; dealers finding 
no trouble in securing ample supplies from 
prairie mills; domestic demand exceptionally 
good despite extraordinarily mild winter, 
and abundance of outside cattle feed. De- 
mand largely due to heavy poultry popula- 
tion, largest consumer of millfeed in this 
area. In,addition, millfeed prices very low 
compared with other feeding commodities. 
Prices on a cash car unchanged as 
follows: bran $29.80, $30.80, and 
midds. $33.80. 


Winnipeg: No change; demand keen, with 


basis 
shorts 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











bulk of western supplies 
Canada; stocks available are far short 
requirements. Quotations Feb. 5: 
shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. 


elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 








going to eastern 








bran $28, 
bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 








CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


(43-36) 








WANT ADS 














v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2c per word, 50c mini- 

















Milling Executives 
Let Us Clarify Your Lines of 
RESPONSIBILITY 


We Are Specialists in the Shortest 
Methods on: 
SALES STATISTICS 
MILL ACCOUNTING 
COST METHODS 
PLANT PRACTICES 


Write for full information. 





Merchants Exchange 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 














THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Hammond Over-Seas Bags are built 
to safely go ’round the world! 
Strong, Rugged. 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips 
—including outer wall of Wet Strength 
Kraft—two waHs of Asphalt 
Kraft—waterproof glue and wax-dipped 
bottom meet Army and Navy specifications. 


Laminated 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
Paper Mill and Bag Factory - WELLSBURG, W. VA. 

















mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 
v Vv Vv 
HELP WANTED 
Vv EE SN Oe eRe 


WANTED — SALES 


specialty 


SUPERVISOR FOR 
flour plant; unusual opportunity. 
State age, salary, experience, draft status. 
Address 6610, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








EXPERIENCED 


DIESEL 


ENGINEER; 


full charge maintain, repair, operate 
diesel power plant State age, draft 
status, qualifications. Spear Mills, Inc., 
1009 Baltimore, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WANTED—BY WELL-KNOWN SPRING 
wheat mill, flour salesman for Pittsburgh 
and western Pennsylvania territory. Write 
giving age and experience Address 6607, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





SALESMAN - DEMONSTRATOR WANTED 
for New York City, for unusual flour 
specialty State age, experience, draft 
Status and working arrangements. Ad- 
dress 6606, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 
WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 1,000 to 1,500 bbls; mar- 
ried, draft exempt; can give best of ref- 
erences as to ability. Address 6600, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














POSITION WANTED BY MAN WHO HAS 
had many years’ experience in dealing, 
handling grains, feeds, seeds, agricul- 
tural products and supplies; age 44; 
honorably discharged. Address 6605, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 














HEAD MILLER, WITH KNOWLEDGE 
considerably above average and ability to 
prove it, open for permanent employ- 
ment; now in Minneapolis; skilled in re- 
flowing, maintenance, close yields, low ash 
flours, feeds, ete. Address 6609, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
WOLD 














NEW NO. 4 BALL-BEARING 
reels; new and used 10- and 12-inch 
serew conveyors; 10x36-inch Allis roller 
mills, sifters, scourers. Richardson Grain 
Machinery Co., 1901 N 2d St, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 








ALL MACHINERY IN A 5-STAND 150-BBL 


flour mill, Wolf machinery, also with 
or without power plant; a 90-h.p. hori- 
zontal Buckeye diesel engine, nearly new. 
Ben L. Yohe, Shady Bend Mill & Ele- 


vator, Shady Bend, Kansas, 





PIECEMEAL OR COMPLETE—1,000-BBL 
flour mill and buildings; heavy duty steel 
leg, 24-inch; conveyor belts; foot gear 
reduction, 300 h.p; scale steel hopper, car- 
load capacity; Draver feeders; galvanized 
tanks; Niagara grade maker; Salius wet- 
ters; dust collector, metal and cloth; 
small elevator legs; stands, 9-30 Allis 
type A; Universal bolters; purifiers, reels; 


motor, 5-300 h.p., 25-cycle, 440 volts; 
leather belting; Gump mill; bran duster; 
agitator, etc. Will furnish list. W. D. 
McGuire, 912 Humboldt Parkway, Buf- 


falo 11, N. Y. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale’ packaging machine; 
two flour tlenders. Address ..4970,...The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by : 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 


same high standard, dependable flours 


that have characterized the products of 


La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 


dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 























Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 


North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 


Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. GLASGOW, MONT. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Reports from macaroni trade 
that factories have .been forced, through 
lack of skilled ‘help, to,’ curtail production. 
This has slowed up shipping directions, so 
mill production falling off. With semolinas 
at ceilings, no incentive for manufacturers 
to anticipate needs;.new bookings by mills 
almost nil Millers certain, however, that 
rapid decrease in durum stocks due to de- 
mand from feed trade, will ultimately work 
prices upward Advance in subsidy already 
absorbed by strength in grain. Present 
ceiling: fancy No. 1 semolina and durum 
fancy patent $3.62@3.68 cwt, bulk, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; standard No. 1 $3.52 @ 3.58, 
durum flour $3.15@3.27. 

In the week ended Feb. 5, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 162,568 sacks 
durum products against 174,501 in the pre- 
vious week. 

New York: Business not up to expecta- 
tions; although some sales were made, bro- 
kers disappointed new subsidies did not 
produce greater volume; prices continue at 
ceiling No. 1 fancy, bulk $4.03, durum 
flour $3.78. 


Philadelphia: Not much activity in trade; 
prices without important change; offerings, 
while moderate, are ample; No. 1 faney 
$4.02, No. 1 regular $3.92. 

Buffalo; Noticeable pickup in sales first 
of month on new subsidy basis, but buyers 
not particularly inclined to book very far 
in the future; directions fair; trend firm; 
supply ample; No. 1, $3.98; durum fancy 
patent $3.98, macaroni flour $3.73, first clear 
$2.12; all prices nominal. 

Chicago: Some business reported by mill 
agents; sales not large; fair amount done 
at ceiling; directions fair; No 1 semolina 
$3.75, standard No. 1 $3.65. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping direction low; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.84, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Pittsburgh: Demand poor; durum semo- 
lina practically off the market; macaroni 
supplies sufficient to meet demand; sales 
of that product have tapered; durum semo- 
lina No. 1 fancy $3.98, secondary $3.88. 
No sales except in cars, this extremely light. 
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kinds and 
granulations 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


a 








— 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye grain higher now than 
at any time ince summer of 1928, due to 
drain on available supply by feed trade. 
Top grades of rye flour commanding higher 
prices than bakery patents, buyers holding 
back, Inquiry for weeks has been 
modic representing mostly actual 
with buyers displaying very little interest 
in the future. New bookings continue light, 
With quotations firm and unchanged; pure 
white rye flour $3.674@ 3.77 cwt, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $3.57@3.67, 
pure dark $3.29 3.35 

Philadelphia: Unsettled and irregular; 
market weaker under’ freer offerings and 
limited demand An early rise of about 5« 
subsequently lost, with prices closing about 
unchanged; white patent, $3.85@3.95. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping directions slow sure white $4.07, 
medium $3.97, dark $3.52, rye meal $3.82. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; white $4.05, medium $3.95, dark 
$3.55. 

Chicago; Not much activity; only steady 
small lot buying reported; directions 
white patent $3.44@3.80, medium 
3.70, dark $2.95@3.28. 

Portland; Pure dark rye $3.83, medium 
dark rye $3.88, Wisconsin pure. straight 
$4.53, Wisconsin white patent $4.73 

New York: Sales scant; little interest by 
buyers; pure white patents $3.85@4,.11, 

Pittsburgh: Supply plentiful, demand fair, 
price trend upward; rye flour, faney white 
$3.80@4, medium rye $3.70@3.90. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 


’ 


Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








Winnipeg: Demand fairly good; mill run 
ufficient to meet requirements. Quota- 
tions Feb. 5: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb sacks, 30% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Feb. 7 «& $5.85 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Jan. 29, 1944, and Jan. 30, 1943, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bus (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
—American— -—in bond—, 
Jan, 29 Jan. 30 Jan. 29 Jan. 30 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
30,639 18,430 13,117 
17,728 2,829 eee ve 
13,801 6 206 1,891 
20,040 9,92 4,426 973 
16,266 9,7 »22 1,380 
Flaxseed .... 6,510 2,786 2,516 295 
Stocks ef United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Jan. 29 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, corn, 
413,000 (3,514,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
none (24,000). 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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SS 
Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KTLOUR pomesti 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





—_ 





—_— 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 





Exns Mixiie Co., Inman, ‘Kan. 











Fe 
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044 
\ RNOLD Old Time Songs 
(Continued from page 4.) 
cool eee 
m f This maligning of members of the 
STERLING “ancient and honorable guild of right 
worthy millers” dates a long time back. 
One suspects that the stage miller or 
‘ . mill hand began it, and that real millers 
A Mills and Sells were chary of songs containing that sin 
3 ister import. In the eighteenth century, 
u 66 ” Robert Dodsley, in his play, “The Miller 
: Thoro-Bread of Mansfield,” produced in Drury Lane 
Bi : Theater, put a song into the mouth of 
S (Diestatically Balanced) a miller’s boy which voices the old cal- 
Z umny while, at the same time, sounding 
: A very fine, strong, altogether the persistent note of miller cheerful- 
rs, ’ ’ 
5 . uniform and dependable flour ness. It goes: 
AN How happy a state does the miller 
7 3 possess ‘ 
—_ ® 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our 94th year 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


"We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


ve Minneapolis, Minnesota 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
‘HE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


— 











1 | 


“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


° Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








jy 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
on a ,, S0uthern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














Who wou’d be no greater, nor fears to 
be less. 

On his mill and himself he depends for 
support, 

Which is better than servilely cringing 
at court. 

What tho’ he 


does go, 


all dusty and whitened 

The more he’s bepowder’d, the more like 
a beau; 

A clown in his dress may be honester far 

That a courtier who struts in his garter 
and star. 


Tho’ his hands are so dawb’d they’re not 
fit to be seen, 

The hands of his betters are not very 
clean. 

A palm more polite may as dirtily deal; 

Gold, in handling, will stick to the fingers 


like meal. 


What if, when a pudding for dinner he 
lacks, 

He cribs, without scruple, from other 
men’s sacks; 

In this of right noble examples he brags, 

Who borrow as freely from other men’s 


bags. 


Or should he endeavor to heap an estate, 

In this he wou’d mimick the tools of the 
state; 

Whose aim is alone their coffers to fill, 

As all his concern’s to bring grist to his 
mill. 


He eats when he’s hungry, he drinks 
when he’s dry, 

And down when he’s weary contented 
does lie; 

Then rises up cheerful to work and to 
sing: 

If so happy a miller, then who’d be a 


king? 


This Dodsley piece illustrates, too, a 
not uncommon practice of song makers to 
compare the miller with the king, always 
It is done, 
as will be recalled, in Charles Mackay’s 
version of “The Miller of the Dee”: “Thy 
mealy cap is worth my crown; thy mill 


to the latter’s disparagement. 


my kingdom’s fee!” 

A jolly miller, who for a generation ran 
a mill in a small Wisconsin town, used 
to sing a quaint miller song for the de- 
light and edification of enraptured sons 
and daughters and nephews and nieces. 
He has long since gone to his reward, 
and no other miller has been found who 
knows the song, though it may have an 
honored place in the folklore of an older 
country. It has to do with a millowner 
who, when about to die, called in his 





LOAF 


TENNANT 








GOLDEN 


FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


& HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 











Quality Cake 








FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 


Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





U. S. Branch Assets..... 
Capital Deposited in U. S 
Surplus for Protection of 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 














The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


ee eee TREE TE $4,904,187 
Pertte TRL Te ee 500,000 
Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Pulldieg - . Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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‘SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER &® BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e e 
} Head Office: Cables: 


| 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 














Canada s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 








= 





Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” a i “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


COATSWORTH & COOPER | Export Flour 


LIMITED INSURANCE 
Grain and “All Risks’? 


F d Special Service to Flour Mills on 

ee $ Export and Domestic 

Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


PPPS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


Exporters 
Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
TORONTO, CANADA Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Canadian Hard Spring F. 0, THOMPSON 00., LTD. 


. Canadian Agents 
Wheat fee ea aniote Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
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: A ‘ APPLETON & COX, INC., 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. American Agents 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 111 John Street, New York 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 





Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


































TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY Coraniere wom STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ey UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ts 




















CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 








‘a euiiniimaiaan anal —_ 
; 
Head Cable 
Office— | | Address— 
Toronto, ““Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


exporr 


HE SPREL | PELE Bae 
eettea: it 
eam © cones i ee rit aid 
> ° | ist aan 
MAPLE LEAF 
— ee ie RNR Sa $ eae RMI 
3 — 
r e 1 PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 

















2 TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 























Sea" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So =P 


JUTE 4 > ae os 
we BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


4 P 4 


f_ - Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited \ > 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC > 






































Since 1857 W. S. KIMPTON & SONS | | TORONTO ELEVATORS 


. Flour Millers LIMITED 
ya hichardson & bons sou MPLBOURNE, AUSTRALIA itn oniitiias 
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Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sarnia 











Grain erchants Shippers and Exporters  R. GC. PRATT 


WINNIPEG + CANADA , Exporter 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


u - 68 King Street, Eust 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH" Swe Se TORONTO, CANADA TORONTO, CANADA 
=——_— S 























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAIN TD SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Sailing Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


“HASTINGS” | ae CABLE | CODES 
Montreal Ray USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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three sons, one at a time, to quiz them as 


to business policy before making his will. The Rodney Milling Co. IT’S IN THE RECORD 


In London lived a miller fair; 13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
He had three sons, as you shall hear, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
\nd at his death he made a will 


4 To see which son should get the mill. “H f A m4 ” 
Death,” in tl ingir is drawn out eart 0 merica 
g “Death,” in the singing, is drawn « 
| ) ‘deh-eth,’” and so the corresponding FLOUR 














i} ; words in other stanzas. 

i} : CHICAGO OFFICE: 

i He first called up his eldest son, Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 

i] Saving, “My race is almost run, BOSTON OFFICE: 

| be : he will I hiaa Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
(And if to you the wi make, 1209 Statler Bldg. 

Pray, how much toll do you mean to 

i ' take?” 

i “y > r - , , F 2 ic ale 2 ZN 

i Father, you know my " ume is Hek, Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 

{nd for every bushel I'll take a peck, 


MILLERS OF 


nd for every bushel that I do grind, High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


> 








\n honest living I mean to find.” Plain and Selfrising 
“You are a fool,’ the old man said, IAROSEER, TAD. NORFOLK, VA. 
“And you’ve not earned your father’s 
read; 
\nd so to you the mill I'll not give, The Moundridge Milling Co. 
For by such toll a man can’t live.” FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 


So it was the second son’s turn. Called CRACKER FLOUR 


if . ~ 
in by the same words as the other, he SPECIALTY PRODUCTS “4 CANADIAN 


rep! re General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS - ‘ 
" “Father, you know my name is Alf, by 4\ 5 SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
\nd for every bushel I'll take a half, \ 


\nd for every bushel that I do grind, BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 ‘ 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
So much nobility of purpose was too STOCK FEED 250 TONS ROLLED OATS 


much for the sire, who denounced his WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


offspring as a fool who had not earned 








\n honest living I mean to find.” 





the bread that had sustained him; the 


mill was not for him. It was the young- ACME OATMEAL 





at noite Same. usb tes BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
; : FLOUR 
“Father, you know J am your boy, Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


\nd stealing corn is all my joy, 
(nd if a living I should lack, 


I’ steal the corn and hide the sack.” 




















This was what the father had been n 
vaiting for, as the sequel proves: ACME RYE R ny H 
, A HIGH QUALITY 

“You are my boy,” the old man said, WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR Oo In 00 lour 

“And you have earned your father’s All Grades 
bread.” FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. jin - “. 

And so to Jack the mill he tied, Se ee Mills Limited 

rhe old man closed his eyes and died. 

\ll the sons and daughters and nephews MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
ind nieces like the youngest son best. FLOUR MILLERS WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 

ER ene ee Rn ne ojepiieutae Oe EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
jolly and have sung in their day. A “SUPERB” 1894 

| grou) of Kentucky millers came to the Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








first convention of the Millers National 





> Federation equipped with a printed col- 


BE icv of he forte sings of er | GILLESPIE BROS.Pty,Ltd. | | LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


native state. By a vigorous and con- 
tinuous use thereof, they stimulated such FLOUR MILLERS “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 














an outburst of melody as never before SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 

was heard at a millers’ meting. CaBLE ADDRESS, GILLESPIE,” SypNEY Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
This performance led William C. Ed- 

gar, then editor of THe NorrHwesrern 

Mini to publish a collection of “more 

real chestnuts and barber-shop chords CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 

than were ever before placed between wtienNwntipepeee e VANCOUVER 

two covers. The Jolly Miller Songster, Successors to 

ina lialf dozen editions, was published THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


“exclusively for the edification of the and 

Ancient and Honourable Guild of Right 

Worthy Millers.” meat wane escnn renga nla nee as 
But the community singing of the Manufacturers ane sapetow 

modern millers is a far cry from the ro- 

mantic lyries of old. 





| _ DEANS UNIV WILLS ay 
mnsas wear EL OURS 


SOFT WHEAT 
CRITIC FEEDS BURLAPS AND TWINES 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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NOW THAT WE HAVE A CEILING 
Salina District Wheat Is Still Available 


on Direct Shipment to Every Miller in 
the Country. 


The same careful attention to 
type, protein standard and uni- 
formity of blends that we give to 
wheat for our own milling—at no 
extra cost to you. 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


3,500,000 Bushels Country Storage 


SALINA, KANSAS 











CLEAR 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists’”’ 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 
Grain and 


Board of Trade Building 


Ranches 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Member Kansas City Board of Trade 











Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








DOESN'T STOP 

“It’s nice to kiss in a shady parking 
place but my boy friend doesn’t stop 
there.” 

“You mean . ™ 

“Yes, he keeps right on driving.” 

¥ ¥ 
OBVIOUSLY 

One of those super-intelligent seniors 
entered the professor’s office one morn 
ing and in a very superior tone re- 
marked: 

“Last night, professor, your daughter 
accepted my proposal of marriage. 
Fully realizing the importance of the 
step, I have called to see you and to 
inquire if there is any insanity in your 
family.” 

The old professor looked up over his 
glasses and surveyed the young man in 
silence for a moment, then sadly nod- 
ding his head, remarked: “Yes, yes. 


There must be.” 


LATER 
“But, doctor, do T need an operation?” 


“T can tell better after it’s performed.” 


NO EMERGENCY 


Prospective Roomer—This window is 


quite small. It wouldn’t be much good 
in an emergency. 
Landlady 


emergency. My terms are cash in ad 


There ain’t going to be no 


vance. 
¥v ¥ 
LOTS OF ’EM 
“Little boy, do both your dogs have 
licenses?” 
“Yes, sir! 
them.” 


They’re just covered with 


¥ ¥ 


THE LAW SAYS 
Constable—Hey, miss, no swimmin’ 
‘lowed in the lake. 

Fair Young Bather—Why didn’t you 
tell me before IT undressed? 

Constable—-There hain’t no law agin 
undressin’. 

¥ 
OPEN FIELD 

Stranger—I have come to this little 
town to make an honest living. 

Native 
competition, 


Well, you won’t have much 


¥ Y¥ 
YOU MIGIHIIT LIKE TO KNOW 
A certain father, on meeting the new 
first grade teacher for the first time, 
said: “I’m happy to know you, miss. I 
am the father of the triplets you are 
going to have next September.” 
¥v ¥ 
“SAILOR” CALLING 
Wife——Who was that on the phone? 
Husband.—It must have been some 
sailor with the wrong number—he want- 
ed to know if the coast was clear. 
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BAKERS PATENT 

é(9 EES) i 

Ly 
if) | A new development 
“wena ¢ Which greatly ex. 
atends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” oy 
giving dough extra punches. |f 
you want a flour which will stand 

abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











i 
New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” | 

A Modernized Flour for the Baker | 

CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. | 
El Reno, Okla. 

= 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. | 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








eee 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 








CRETE, NEB. 
_ 








Soft Cake F four | 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


— 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CC. 





Monroe, Mich. 


——" 





———ae, 





FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Miilis At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 











TROY, N. Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








ONDON-—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. 


STANNARD E. 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
POUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


ry Buildings, 
I ‘hurch Street 


A. GREEN 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


London 


\‘ARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

52, Mark Lane, | 

LONDON, E. 


Cable Address: ‘DORFEACH," 


C.3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
London 


able Address: ‘'COVENTRY,”’ 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS, FE, FEAST) | 

FLOUR IMPORTERS | 
ibscription Room 
eething Lane, LONDON, E. C,. 3 


ible Address ‘“‘Feastanco,’’ London. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, ©.2. L 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


IVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough 
Cheshire 
CG. 3, 


London 


r r 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 I etter Codes 


Cable Address: *‘TRONTOPRI,”’ 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


‘JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘“ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, painted FFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys” Buildings 


9 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C. 3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVE RPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: 


“GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR rs 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: ''GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma," Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: '"MARVEL,"' Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘'Pxiuip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Quality and 
Price Flour 


Flour Specialists 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“‘The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 








| te een 


PLOUR—CEREAL-—GRAIN 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





1K “BOSTON® 
‘PHILADELPHIA 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











ELLY Fiourt. 


contin Merchandisers” 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR eases 


4i)-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 
















MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 








SPEGIA LIZED FLOUR SERVICE 
CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


Dwight Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A FLOUR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 















JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A 


P. O. Box 646 














“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


* 






WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK" 


” 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 











ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 





Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 


Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








*INDEX OF ADVERTISERS -» 





“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in Section Two of this issue. 


Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mille Oo... .cccccscsccccsss 
Akron Belting Co. 
Allen, James, & Co. 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bakers Machinery C 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & Foundry Co....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co............e00% 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


(Belfast), Ltd...... 


I Bagpak, Inc. 

Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering 
Bay State Milling Co........... 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

ee ia ons ie keene eee 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank 

Borden Co. 

Bowersock Mills & Power 
Bowsher, N. P., 

Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., 

Brownold, M. 

Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


& Cameron, John F., & Co 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co..........-. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc, 

Cargill, Ine. 

Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Central Soya Co., 

Chandler, Arthur L., 

Chase Bag Company 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

Church & Dwight Co., 
Coatsworth & Cooper 

Colborne Mfg. Co. 

Coleman, David, 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co......+.--eee0- 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd 
Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Crete Mills, The 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Mills 


D Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc, 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

Day Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Ine, 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. 


America. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, 

& Lighting Co., 

Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Safety Car Heating 


Farquhar Bros. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.. 
Farwell & Rhines Co 
Feast, C. E., & Co 
Ferbo Co. 
Federal Mill, 
Fennell, Spence & Co. ... 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 


seeee 


29 


39 
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25 
18a 
32 
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Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Flour Mills of America, 

Food Research Laboratories, Inc........ 
Foods, Inc. 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 

Fort Morgan Mills 

Franco, Francis M. 


\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co 
¥ Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Bend Milling Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 


Haaky Mfg. Co 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co..... 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Henkel Flour Mills 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin; 
Howie, The J. K., 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


I Igleheart Bros., Ine. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Ingels, Bert D. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
International Milling Co.......... Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
J Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. J., 
Jewell, L. R., & Son 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co....... 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 
Junction City Milling Co 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co 

Kansas Milling Co. 

Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 

Kimpton, W. &., & Bons. .ccsccccccsess 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 

King Midas Flour Mills.. 

King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd, 

Knighton, Samuel, 

Koerner, John E., 

Kulla, Maxwell 


La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lee, Ti, Di, FeO BE Gees ccc ccwsvcnce 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Lowe, Joe Corporation 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


V McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
4 McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Maney Milling Co. 

Mann, F. W. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan 

Marsh & McLennan, 

Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc, 

Merrill, Harold A. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co, 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co... 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co.,... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.,.... 
Morrison Milling Co. coves 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lta.. 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


National Grain Yeast nonceceatelt e 

Meahr, BM. ds, B GOrccsccsccsccccecee 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills. Co. cecccece 
Nehemkis, Peter R., SFr..cccccsccccccces 
WGte, PN, BAG. oon 60 k.06006es0c08e08 
Now Oomtury Ge. .ccccccccccccccccccces 
New Era Milling Co. ...... 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co..........ee0. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Noblesville Milling Co........... 
Norrie Grain Ge. csccccccccccecsccccece 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Norton, Willis, Co. 

Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Omega Machine Co. 


P} Page, Thomas, Mill 
Paniplus Company 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 

Pearlstone, H. 

Peek Bros. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Chemical Division 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. 

Procter & Gamble 


Q Quaker Oats Company 


R Red Star Yeast & Products Co...... 
Red Wing Milling Co.. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, 

todney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
Ross Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
S St. Cloud Milling Co 
uX St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Saxony Mills 
Schneider, W. 
Schultz, Bawugan GB OGiecccccccsevccececs 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Flour Mills Co. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Shevelove, J. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Spindler, L. 
Spokane Flour Mills Co... 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Staley Milling Co. ‘ 
Stanard-Tilton Division 

Milling Co.) 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., 
Swift & Co. 


7 Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

Tension Envelope Corporation 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. 8S. 

Tidewater Grain 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Toronto Elevators Limited 
Tri-State Milling Co. 

Twin City Machine Co 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 

Union Steel Products Co 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 
Usher, Vernon C 


Valier & Spies Milling ¢ Co 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 

Ventola Systems .. 
Victor Chemical Works ... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp 
Voigt Milling Co. 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc..Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co 
Wamego Milling Co. ... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ........ 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The ......eee0- 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co 
Western Assurance Co. ...... 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain Ex 

port Agency 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. .....ccesesccsccess 
Western Star Mill Co. ...ceeeeceeececes 
White & Co. cccccccccccccccccccccccees 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co.........«+++> 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. .........eeeeeee 
Williams Bros. Co. .....cecesecceseeee® 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc........+++: 
Wisconsin Milling Co. .....seeeeeeeeee’ 
Week BERS GA. ccccsccccewseccccenecs 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 





FOR MORE EXACT ENRICHMENT 
Choose the Type of 


N-RICHMENT-A 


that best meets your needs 


H aving worked hand-in-hand with the mill- 
ing industry for many years in the exact applica- 
tions of Agene and Novadelox, Novadel-Agene 
’ flour specialists are familiar with the miller’s pro- 
duction problems. This same experience has been 
of the utmost value in manufacturing enrichment 
formulas to meet the miller’s requirements accu- 
rately and efficiently. 

For the convenience of the miller who wishes 
to avail himself of all the advantages of a pre- 
pared concentrate, Novadel-Agene now furnishes 


several types of N-Richment-A. You can select 


__ 


the formula ideally adapted to the nutrient needs 
of your flour. Enrichment can be more exact, yet 
without the exactions of formulating an individ- 
ual concentrate. 

No applications for allocation are needed, and 
deliveries can be made promptly from conve- 
niently located distribution points, making it un- 
necessary tocarry large inventories of concentrate. 

Technical information 
on the different types of 
N-Richment-A will be fur- 


nished on request. 





Tune him in...who cares? 


The Lord Haw-Haws of the Axis are on the air most of 


the day and night. Tune ’em in some time... just for a 
laugh. Nobody cares a hoot if you listen even if you like 
that kind of ersatz thinking. 

Sure it’s enemy propaganda. But a free country can take 
it in doses as big as they send and no harm done. Right 
beside us is the antidote...the facts. They reach us every 
day through our own newspapers, magazines, the radio. 
Not twisted, or changed around, or suppressed, but by and 
large accurate, complete and honest. If you think you’re 


being fooled, you can always go look for yourself. 


That’s how the thing works in a free country. In the 
slave states, the Nazi big shots are so scared that the 
common people will hear the facts that they stop their 
ears... with bullets. 

If we at General Mills had to work under such conditions, 
we'd last about as long as, well, as long as the Axis. And 
we don’t mean a thousand years. As it is, we can carry on 
our manufacture of good grain into good food, develop new 
products, plan our future because we know the facts we 
rely on are genuine. Because our future, and yours, rests 


on a foundation deep in the soil of freedom. 





